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THOSE IRISH DAFFODILS 

By Marie Bozievich, Bethesda, Maryland 

The daffodils abroad were three or four weeks late this year and when 
they finally hurst into bloom it was a welcome sight for Irishmen and 
visitors alike. I had come to Ireland to sec those fabled flowers and after 
some preliminary sightseeing arrived in Waterford on April 10. The only 
daffodils in bloom outside were the cyclamineus hybrids, but there was 
an eye-shattering feast in the coldframes and greenhouse being readied 
for the London show on April 15. Very much in evidence were the 
famed Richardson pinks: Aosta with its rose-pink crown and Salmon 
Spray with its coral one. Rainbow and Highland Wedding with their 
beautiful rimmed cups. Fair Prospect, with a perfect perianth and cup of 
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faultless form, and Romance and Rose Roy ale more than holding their 
own in this fair company. An all-white, very large double, Gay Song, 
was an eye catcher. Shining Light, a smooth 2a, and Petra, a charming 
rimmed 3b, were very interesting. In addition, there were perfectly 
grown specimens of Newcastle, Panache (looking much better growing 
in a pot than when I saw it later outside) and many others. 

We walked through the immaculate grounds, and Mrs. Richardson 
explained the crop rotation plan. Each plot is used only once every four 
years for growing daffodils. During the intervening three years, the land 
becomes pasture for the prize cattle being raised at Prospect House, 
Every cultural practice is meticulously planned and carefully executed, 
resulting in healthy, vigorous bulbs. Many beautiful perennials and 
shrubs decorate the grounds, and the conservatory is a riot of color and 
perfume. 

My plans were to go to Dublin for a few days before flying on to 
London for the RHS show. In the morning, before leaving Waterford, i 
had the pleasure of watching Jack Goldsmith and his crew of helpers 
pack the flowers for the show. This is an expertly planned and executed 
operation that has been described before, so I will only add my “bravo” 
for the calm and efficient way in which it was carried out. 

Three days later those flowers made their appearance at the London 
show, still crisp and fresh. Of course the weather was frigid — inside 
and outside — but the substance was there from the beginning and was 
still there after two days of travel by train and boat. 

It was fascinating to wander through the large RHS exhibition hall in 
London as the growers and amateurs set up their exhibits, and to meet 
all the people who had been only names for so many years. The pro¬ 
fusion of blossoms made it difficult to believe that there was hardly a 
flower in bloom outside. A center of attraction for everyone were the 
entries for the Engleheart Cup. Here was perfection indeed, and as the 
competitors artfully arranged each faultless flower, it seemed to me that 
I could stand there forever watching them. 

There were other Irish daffodils at this show, exhibited by Ballydorn 
Bulb Farm and Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd. These flowers had also been 
grown under glass and had come a long distance hut looked fresh and 
lovely. Ballydorn exhibited exquisite blossoms of their immaculate 2c 
Churchman. This flower has a rather straight cup and the whole bloom 
is perfectly balanced and of heavy substance. Also outstanding was 
Carncairn’s unique pink-cupped cydamineus hybrid, Foundling. This 
daffodil has a beautifully formed, round, rcflexing perianth, which com¬ 
bines with the lovely cup to form a most appealing flower. I was to see 
many more varieties from these two growers on a return visit to Ireland, 
later on. 
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Another RHS show had been scheduled in two weeks time, to include 
rhododendrons and daffodils. During the interval, 1 visited daffodil fields 
in the Scilly Isles and Holland, but that is another story. 1 returned to 
London on April 28, and this time as i walked into the exhibit hall the 
multitude of flowers was overwhelming. Mrs. Richardson and Jack 
Goldsmith had brought 2200 blooms from Prospect House! There were 
more than 200 vases of flowers on their trade stand, and only a very few 
varieties had been repeated. It created an unforgettable display. Two 
large vases of Leonora and Irish Rover, with their glowing hearts, drew 
every eye to the center of the stand. Here a vase of Gay Song held the 
place of honor. At the front of the exhibit bowls of Joybell at either end 
and of Roseworthy in the center lent an air of grace and provided a 
delightful finishing touch. 

Other varieties noteworthy in the exhibit, some new and some old, 
were: Ringstead (D. and J. W. Blanchard), a very neat and precise 3b; 
Verona, the perfect 3c; 2a Tambourine, with its brilliant gold perianth 
and glowing center; 3b Ariel, so fairylike and appropriately named; 
Fiji, the round all-yellow double; Snowshill (J. M. de Navarro), a beau¬ 
tifully formed, clean 2c with a luminous green glow in the cup; and 
Canisp (J. S. B. Lea), another 2c of very high quality, a consistent 
winner in competition. Large vases of Salmon Spray and Rainbow were 
outstanding, as were newly introduced Cristobal, a clean lb with very 
good contrast, and Dancing Flame, a 2a as brilliant as its parent Fire¬ 
cracker but with much better form. 

Mr. Dunlop had brought an exhibit of blooms grown under glass at 
Dunrobin Bulb Farm in Northern Ireland. All were well-grown and in 
excellent condition. Notable among them were Ballyrobert, a smooth la 
with beautiful clear color; and Ounsilly, a fine red and yellow 2a. Of 
course Newcastle was much in evidence, and the splendid specimens 
shown by Mr. Dunlop made me understand why it is the undisputed 
leader among lb's abroad. 

Following the show 1 returned to Ireland, flying first to Belfast where 
Mr. Harrison of Ballydorn Bulb Farm met me and drove me to his beau¬ 
tiful estate near Killinchy. The charming home of the Harrisons and the 
bulb fields are located on the shores of Strangford Lough. The lovely 
blue water dotted with islands and backed by misty mountains in the 
distance, together with the brilliant colors of the early perennials and 
bulbs blooming in the gardens around the house, made a never-to-be- 
forgotten picture. 

That evening and the next morning the first order of business was to 
look at the daffodils. A very strong cold wind was blowing and no pro¬ 
tection of any kind was provided for the flowers. Mr. Harrison said that 
one of his primary hybridizing goals is to breed flowers with heavy sub- 
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stance and strong stems to withstand inclement weather. This is a wel¬ 
come note to those of us who are looking for garden-worthy plants. 
Ballydorn introductions which particularly appealed to me were: Tully- 
core, a lovely pink-crowned 2b with green eye; Fincool, a tall, vigorous 
1c; Fairmilc, one of many interesting rimmed 3b T s being bred at Bally¬ 
dorn, and the 2c Churchman, which I had seen at the London Show. 

In the afternoon Mr. Reade of Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd. came to drive 
me to Broughshane, a delightful trip which ended all too soon. Mrs. 
Reade was preparing to leave with some daffodils for the Ballymena 
show and suggested that I accompany her. It was “just like home” with 
the exhibitors running around trying to get their entries placed in time 
and talking and laughing together. For me, it was a good opportunity to 
study the numbered seedlings Mrs. Reade was entering, as well as the 
beautiful Carncairn introductions. I particularly liked Churchfield, a 2c 
similar to Easter Moon but with a somewhat wider cup, Bcnvarden, a 
smooth 3c with a very deep green inner cup, Coolattin, a strong 2b wiLh 
cup rimmed in lemon yellow, Coolgreany, a 3b with frilled yellow cup 
and very green eye. There was a vase of three perfectly matched blooms 
of Foundling, the pink-cupped 6 which had taken my fancy in London, 

Mr. Tom Bloomer was at the Ballymena show with some beautiful 
blooms of his own raising. I was delighted to meet him, having often 
read his name in the RHS Yearbook. I particularly liked his White Star, 

The next morning I was out early in the rain to look at the flowers in 
the fields at Carncairn. They are planted in beds on a slope and from the 
base of the hill the sight is magnificent. As 1 wandered through the beds, 
l was struck with the vigorous, sturdy growth. All bulbs are dug every 
year and planted in new land. There appeared to be plenty of untilled 
land to move into, but as stocks of the seedlings increase, I imagine it 
will all be needed. 

The rain had become a downpour and I regretfully cancelled plans to 
visit Mr. Dunlop’s plantings before leaving that afternoon for Waterford. 

On my second visit to Prospect House, there were flowers everywhere. 
It was impossible to see them all in the short time 1 would be there. I 
was drawn first of all to the beds of selected seedlings, and saw many 
beautiful things which will surely be the flowers of the future. However, 
my comments will be restricted to named varieties. As always, Verona 
and Tudor Minstrel were faultless, as outstanding in the field as on the 
show table. Stainless was very appealing with its soft grey-green center. 
Ulster Queen appeared to be indeed the queen of the lc’s. I had not 
seen 2a Arriba (de Navarro) before and found it to be a delightful 
flower with good clean color contrast. Another 2a which was new to me 
was Altruist (Board). This has the color of Jezebel but with much better 
form. Drumboc with its pink-tinged cup and broad perianth was lovely. 
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Other varieties which I noted were Queenscourt, Gay Challenger, Cha¬ 
monix, Mikado, and Cape Horn, all growing very vigorously, and all 
beautiful. 

Though I have resisted comments on numbered seedlings throughout 
this report, perhaps a note about trends would be of interest. Everywhere 
1 saw excellent 2a's with fiery cups and a pronounced diffusion of red in 
the perianths. These arc very brilliant flowers. More lb’s with tine con¬ 
trast are on the way. The colors of the pink cups are getting deeper and 
deeper. At Waterford, pink doubles were causing excitement, and in 
Northern Ireland it was yellow 2a’s with cofTee-colored rims on the cups 
and brown eyes. 

This was to be a discussion of Irish daffodils, but before closing I must 
digress to mention the exquisite exhibits of J. S. B. Lea at the two 
London shows. In each show he put up a collection of 12 perfect daffo¬ 
dils of his own raising, so ethereally beautiful I could hardly believe my 
eyes. In the April 15 show Del! Chapel was selected as Best Bloom. This 
is a 3b with a very round perianth and an airy grace which is hard to 
describe. In the second show, one of his flowers was again selected as 
Best Bloom. This time it was Loch Hope, a magnificent red and yellow 
2a. Both collections were arranged with consummate artistry. 

It was wonderful trip, and everywhere 1 went the warm hospitality 
shown to me by friends and strangers alike made me feel very welcome. 
In Ireland almost every town had a familiar daffodil name, and it was 
fun to drive to and explore Galway and Limerick with their old and 
historic buildings, quaint Corofin, or Kilkenny with its ancient castle 
and new workshops. 1 will never forget the lakes and mountains in 
Connemara and Killarney, so different one from the other, yet all so fair, 
or the enchanting vistas of blue sea and white shores on the Dingle 
Peninsula. But most of all 1 will never forget the lovely Irish people and 
their warm hearts. 


TAZETTA IDENTITIES AND BREEDING 

By Lester H. Hannibal, Fair Oaks, California 

Recent discussions concerning breeding with Narcissus tazetta variants 
brought up the old question concerning the accuracy of identities of 
existing plants as well as the viability of available forms. Tn general, over 
the last 25 years I have run across about a dozen tazetta forms; about 
four or five could be used for breeding. That is the sum total of tazettas 
that now exist, although old botanical records and early bulb lists indi¬ 
cate that about 50 forms were considered wild and that another 50 or 
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so bad been bred or grown in English or Dutch gardens. This is now 
past history as the wild forms have been nearly eliminated by over¬ 
digging, and the commercial forms lost popularity when hybrid daffodils 
were found easier to grow and far more suitable for the average garden. 
It is tragic, as most of the botanical material is now gone, and it is 
doubtful that much of the hybrid material can be reproduced without the 
proper wild stock. 

Yet, 1 doubt that we can blame man entirely for the botanical losses. 
As recently as 10,000 years ago large parts of North America, Europe, 
and Asia were covered by glaciers. The Mediterranean area and Asia 
Minor during this glacial cycle were considerably cooler and more 
humid than at present. The tazettas and other bulbs nourished and had 
ample opportunity to migrate widely and mix populations. When the last 
ice age terminated only those colonies in ideal locations had an oppor¬ 
tunity to survive. Vast quantities of bulbs were wiped out because of 
the loss of adequate moisture, particularly in North Africa and Asia 
Minor. 

Although Dr. Fernandes gives a 2n 22 chromosome count for the 
subspecies N. tazetta papyraceus (“Paper White”), I recall seeing a 
count of 20 in older publications, and 1 note that he lists several natural 
N. poeticus X tazetta hybrids with a count of 17. So we must conclude 
that there are some white tazettas with a count of 20 as well as those 
with 22. On the other hand the N. tazetta aureus forms (Soleil d'Or 
excluded ) seem to have a count of 22. Both the Paper White and aureus 
set seed freely as a normal species should, but thus far all the bicolor 
tazettas which the writer has encountered have been completely seed- 
sterile. We know that a number may be Dutch hybrids, and sterility is 
understandable where the bicolors have a count of 21. But there must be 
some deeper genetic incompatibilities in those bicolors with counts of 
20 or 22, and as a good many come from the wild we can only conclude 
that the wild plants are hybrid clones and not valid species. 

Unfortunately the early botanists were rarely aware that natural 
hybrids could exist, and there is little to be gained in searching the liter¬ 
ature to find whether the plants they described were fertile or not, 
although one finds occasional references to “mules.” Thus we are at 
near loss to know for sure whether many of the original bicolor tazettas 
were actually species or natural hybrids. Evidence favors the latter. 

Basically we can conclude that the aureus and papyraceus forms are 
of widely separated origins. From the pigmentation factor and the need 
for warm, dry, sunny locations we would suspect that aureus is of North 
African origin, whereas the papyraceus forms are better adapted to moist, 
cloudy, coastal environments such as existed in southern France during 
the last ice age. Presumably then, most of the wild bicolors are natural 
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crosses arising from mixed aure us-papy race us populations. In fact, man 
probably played a part in redistribution of these plants around the Medi¬ 
terranean for the last 3,000 years or so. Man certainly introduced the 
Chinese “Grand Emperor” from Asia Minor into China, just as one now 
finds N. X biflorus scattered across the entire Mississippi Valley basin. 

We note that there have been numerous mutations amongst the 
bicolors. N. tazetta lacticolor Canaliculatus has viable pollen. The 
Chinese Grand Emperor has several semidoubles, and both Grand Prinio 
and Grand Monarque have chromosome counts of 2n = 35 plus frag¬ 
ments, which because of floral similarities suggests a common source 
originally, although some divergence has occurred, as Grand Monarque 
has fertile pollen. But excluding Canaliculatus and Grand Monarque, 
which have viable pollens, we have as yet to find a self-seeding bicolor. 
Grand Emperor and all its mutations are completely sterile, as are Scilly 
White, White Pearl, what we now believe to be Compressus, and the 
subspecies italicus. The last is identified by its slender, pale cream- 
colored petals. 

Specifically, a number of N. tazetta papyraceus garden forms are 
known with some slight petal variations. Most seem from wild collec¬ 
tions rather than of hybrid sources, and I have never had too much 
success with them in inland ceniral California as they desire the humid 
coastal conditions. None have been overly successful in crossings be¬ 
cause of the poor petal texture, particularly with N. triandrus albus, but 
crosses with N. poeticus give favorable poetaz. The same breeding ex¬ 
perience has been noted with the minor form of Paper White, N. tazetta 
subsp. panizzianus, which has a very small cup. 

Excluding Soleil d’Or, the subspecies N. tazetta aureus appears to 
be the least used in breeding. Soleil d’Or is reported to be a triploid, but 
it will set seed if pollinated under room-temperature conditions with 
adequate humidity. As the seedlings apparently revert to diploid material 
having rather small blossoms, 1 wonder if parthenogenesis occurs in lieu 
of sexual seed development. However Soleil d’Or is probably the pollen 
parent of some of the yellow poetaz, so the pollen must be quite viable. 
We should cross Grand Monarque on Soleil d'Or to see what occurs. 

All N. tazetta aureus forms having the normal 2n — 22 count appear 
fertile. Several minor variations exist, some plants having yellow cups 
and others yellow-orange; minor petal- and stigma-length variations are 
quite common, as are some variations in leaf width. The most distinctive 
variants are those that tend to flower in late November in California. 
Whether this group is the form Autumn Sol or not is a moot question, 
but it is quite likely that this plant evolved in an area where October 
rains were once common instead of the norma! winter. We should there¬ 
fore consider it as having a definite long-period geographical isolation 
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from the other yellow forms and therefore some differences in genetic 
composition which should be of value in breeding. 

In my experience the yellow tazettas offer good breeding possibilities 
because of the heavier substance in the petals and cup. The poetaz 
hybrids (N. tazetta aureus X poetic us) have firm, vivid yellow well- 
formed blossoms, and the crosses with N. triandrus arc real jewels, 
particularly with the little N. triandrus aurantiacus. My goal is to 
intercross several of the triandrus forms for several generations, then 
introduce mixed pollens from several yellow tazettas including Solcil 
d’Or and the autumn-flowering strain. As Silver Chimes is from Grand 
Monarquc on N . triandrus albus the range of possibilities using Grand 
Monarquc and Soleil d’Or on the triandrus mixture contains great 
promise. 

I can't recall hearing of tazettas being used on N. jonquilia, but some 
of the jonquil-triandrus hybrids have been real gems, so I would not 
hesitate to try for jonquil-tazettas. It should be a fascinating attempt. 

One may ask where one may obtain tazettas. Both Paper White and 
Soleil d’Or are common to the trade. Grand Primo and Scilly White are 
common in Cornwall along the English Channel, and occasionally 
Grand Primo turns up in California, as well as in the Gulf area. White 
Pearl also is found in the South, but does poorly in California. The 
Chinese Grand Emperor and several of its semidoubles arc particularly 
common to Auburn and Placerville gardens in California. That leaves 
N , tazetta aureus and Grand Monarque to be located, and these plants 
are as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. The most likely location 
would be in southern California gardens, and very old gardens at that. 
They are not easy to come by. It is easy to recognize N. tazetta aureus 
from its bright yellow blossom. But Grand Monarque and Grand Primo 
are very difficult to segregate. The two clones can confuse the experts. 
In general Grand Primo forms large clumps, as it throws numerous off¬ 
sets, The cup is bowl shaped and is often irregular in form. The cup is 
prone to bleach with age; in fact, one strain turns white in 2 or 3 days. 
Grand Monarque yields few offsets, which makes it so rare; the cup has 
more substance, is more of a lemon-yellow, does not bleach, is more 
uniform in shape, has a greater depth, and has the rim drawn in slightly. 
The anthers are slightly longer. I would surmise that the Grand Primo 
and Grand Monarque had a common origin and that one is a sport of 
the other. The main thing is that Grand Monarque has potent pollen and 
it should not go to w r aste. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEASON, 1970 


Members in five Regions share with us 
their recollections of the 1970 season. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

By Venice Brink, Nashville, Illinois 

The long winter, with a record number of days of snow on the ground 
in southern Illinois, came to an abrupt end the first week of March, and 
suddenly all the extra-earlies were in bloom. Jana as usual was very fine, and 
I took note of a la x lb seedling out for the first time, of good form and 
color. An older one, which I remembered as a lb, was larger and finer than 
before, but lo! in a few days it was a Ic, the earliest I ever saw. Its substance 
stood well in the cold that descended again and remained until the end of 
the month, badly damaging all blooms and most of the early and early mid¬ 
season buds by now out of the ground. The warmth of April brought them 
into bloom and never had I seen such a lot of distorted, uncolored blooms 
with damaged stems. Only the later la’s and 2a’s were not a total loss. The 
later members of Div. 6 were a great exception. The star was Bushtit, a large 
clump of which drew all attention with blooms well above the leaves, a bit 
more refiexed than usual, and also bigger and more golden than ever before. 
Several la seedlings with some cyclamincus blood, in bloom for the fourth 
time, were the exception in la’s. 

By the end of the first week of April we had a heat w'ave w'ith a premature 
rush of bloom, but returning coolness held things back, so that our first 
Illinois State Show at Mt. Vernon got off to a good start, with many entries 
in all divisions. Never in a show did I see so many poets and tazettas. From 
then on the weather was ideal. After the record moisture of 1969 I had 
looked for large coarse blooms, but they were the largest and finest I have 
ever seen, w ith wonderful color in all the later ones. A. M. Williams’ Agathon 
was the exception among the otherwise disappointing early 2a’s. Apparently 
little known, it is a wonderful garden plant, and this year much outclassed 
even Galway and Ormeau. The late Bravado was the best 2a red, and what 
a show it made! Grant Mitsch’s Daydream was indeed a dream, but old 
Binkie, almost unrecognizable in beauty, was close. Limeade's halo at the 
juncture of perianth and corona was a definite light blue instead of its usual 
white. In lb’s I am sure I have never seen such beauties as the flowers of 
Karamudli; to me its beauty of form puts it ahead of even Newcastle. 

All the whites in all divisions outdid themselves this year, but one I will 
remember is Mitsch’s Pinafore, with its gracefully different form. A bulb of 
Furbelow which I had from Jefferson-Brown freely turned out blossoms of 
graceful, nol-too-double form that outclassed much more expensive new r - 
comers in this group, and its gold and orange flowers remained standing to 
the end. My first blooms of Stratosphere lead me to think Grant Mitsch has 
produced one of the finest to date in Div. 7. Its red and yellow blooms are 
of good form and the stem is strong for its great height. 
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This was a tazetta year indeed. Silver Chimes perhaps set the pace with 
22-inch stems carrying up to 18 large florets, plants the picture of robust 
health. Mr. Powell’s Hiawassee was a dream, with its all-white blossoms on 
16-inch stems. New to me was Albany, like a much-improved Martha Wash¬ 
ington with a brilliant red cup. Also there was Pango, Alec Gray’s delightful 
plant of mixed parentage, with four beautiful florets 2 inches across on 18- 
inch stems. This was phenomenal, but 1 have not in 15 years seen it with 
stems less than 12 inches and florets in proportion, and in my opinion it is 
absolutely out of place in the list of approved miniatures. 

Good poets too were legion; even old Horace held its head high, but per¬ 
haps the finest this year was Hexameter. 

This was also a special year for 3b’s, and I will long remember many of 
them, especially Aircastle and Clockface. 

Near the end of the season April Tears, growing where I had not dug it 
for some years, was a spot of fragrant charm. 

I did not have many new seedlings of note this season. There was a very 
late 3b in white and yellow, with delicious fragrance, showing its Green 
Island ancestry in a very' rounded perianth. There also appeared a 3a of 
good form, with quite a vivid red crown, apparently sunfast. 

Among seedlings in second to fourth bloom came some surprises. Bloom¬ 
ing for the fourth time from Golden Majesty X Harrier was a huge la of 
vivid orange on a very tall stem, slightly funnel-shaped and frilled. A couple 
of two-tone 2a’s from Binkie x Harold Beale finished their days as cream- 
petaled 2b's w ith crow ns of bisque. 

My plant from Sincerity x Lady Kesteven has been improving, and in 
this its fourth year of bloom was outstanding for vigor, substance, and the 
color of its blazing red crown, albeit its perianth could be whiter. Its form 
leaves something to he desired, too. I had never bothered to measure it, 
assuming it to he a 2b, but last year it seemed to he more trumpet-like, and 
on measurement this year its blooms were of trumpet proportions. The bloom 
I took to the show was awarded the Rose Ribbon. I myself preferred the 
bloom of my Id from Tintoretto X Rosy Trumpet, which opened soft yellow 
and pink and reversed to a paler yellow and white; it won a lesser award. 

Last year was the first time I had bloomed seedlings from seed of poetaz 
Richard Tauber. This year they were back. One had three good-sized florets on 
a stem, the other one large one. They show' poet and tazetta ancestry in about 
even division: snow-white perianths, foliage, and stance typically poet, fra¬ 
grance and corona intermediate. If they fulfill their early promise, in what 
division could they be registered, especially the single-bloom one? Would it 
be a 3b regardless of its ancestry? 

There was a third-season bloom of a red 2a with some Cheerio ancestry; 
it had a reddish flush in the perianth. An older plant from Broughshane x 
Spellbinder is a large Id of good form, which opens suggesting Spellbinder 
with Broughshane form, but ends with a pale lime-green perianth and cream 
trumpet. 

The season came to an end with the bright yellow blossoms of the very 
late jonquil that came to me as “jonquilla Helena," a delightful end to what 
was a surprisingly long season. 
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MY ORDINARY EXTRAORDINARY SEASON 

By Peggy Macneale, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Each year I think; “Maybe this spring will be different — maybe it will 
be perfect, for a change — every day will be beautiful and every daffodil 
will be a blue ribbon winner.” Well, I am still waiting for the perfect season. 
This March started out about right, with the first N. asturiensis showing 
color on the 8th — soon covered by a heavy snow. After the drilts melted 
the second one bloomed on March 20, but good weather did not really come 
for at least another three weeks. Easter Sunday was miserably cold and 
snowy. Peeping Tom did not peep until April 5th, on my return from Dallas, 
and then a few others took heart. Just before the regional show in Indianap¬ 
olis on April 17 we finally had a few' days of hot sun. Then my garden w r as 
suddenly full of bloom, except for the 3’s and 9’s. On the south wall of my 
brick house 1 do have some of my newer plantings, so this helped force Caro 
Nome out in time to enter a stem in the show'. The ones left behind, in spite 
of the strong direct and reflected light, stayed delightfully colorful and of 
good substance for days and days. Others on that southern exposure also did 
well; Abalone, Medalist, and Marcola. The latter two were first-year blooms 
for me, and were up to all expectations of Mitsch creations. It took a little 
time for Marcola to “heat up," but it was so delicious when it matured that 
1 hated to leave my entry behind in Indianapolis —I hope someone took it 
home from the show’ bench and enjoyed it for a few more days. 

Out in the beds behind the house my favorite oldtimers were putting on a 
spectacular display, this being their third season in that planting. Spellbinder 
lived gloriously up to its name, though newer Honeybird has better form and 
texture. Preamble had a number of perfect blooms. Neat Gold Crow'n pro¬ 
duced a wealth of flowers, that lasted and lasted. Its color contrast is as 
wonderful as Festivity’s, and this year it did far better for me — Festivity 
being full of mittens. The 2a’s were out of this world — clumps of Home 
Fires and Court Martial fairly jumped at one, all the way across the yard. 
Playboy’s color is not as vivid, but oh! the size and strength and generosity 
of bloom — this is the flower that the children w'ho visit my yard always 
look for, as the name tag intrigues them. They were not disappointed this 
season! As a 2b Kilworth was outstanding also — such a luminous cup. I 
kept wondering if either the cool March days or the bulb fertilizer I had put 
around the growing leaves early in March had an unusually beneficial effect 
this year. 

The solid gold la wonders, Ulster Prince and Slieveboy, were as precious 
as the real stuff in Ft. Knox, and I had added another winner to them, 
Bayard, which was as lovely as I remembered it in Mrs. Richardson’s col¬ 
lection last year in Nashville. It has such a smooth bloom, such a refined 
roll to the trumpet that 1 had to order it forthwith. Another new highlight is 
that luscious Moonstruck, but it will have to go far to beat old Mulatto, 
which has never been prettier. Her trumpet this season had faint pinkish 
tones, never before perceived. 

It seemed that all season I was torn between the old ones and the new 
ones. Wedding Bell, Dew Pond, and Castlecoole were all old faithfuls which 
outdid themselves. White Lion and Carnmoon — same kinds of raves. As for 
the pinks, aside from the new ones I mentioned, I do believe that my favor- 
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he of all I have (though I don’t own any of the very expensive ones) is 
Radiation. It has many assets, chief among which is the way it hangs in 
there, despite our ungodly Cincinnati climate — frosty mornings, broiling 
afternoons, drenching rains, and sizzling winds. I have loved that substance 
for years, and this spring I marveled again over its beauty after so many days 
of incredible weather changes. 

On the other hand, I do love those late ones. Sidhe, new this year, will 
perhaps not be so late another spring, but it shot a great number of stems 
from a few bulbs, and the form is just dear. Quetzal and Milan were quite 
perfect, and so cool looking as the days warmed up. Finch, blooming for the 
second year, lasted, as advertised, till May’s hot sun finally beat it down, 
along with Silver Chimes and Golden Dawn; the latter kept sending up 
blooming shoots till mid-May, and so ended the season in my garden. 

Highlights in other places: at Dallas I fell in love with Hexameter, which 
won the blue ribbon for three stems of Div. 9. It doesn’t seem to be listed by 
anyone — so frustrating. In Grant Mitsch's display Cool Flame drew every¬ 
one’s attention — what a gorgeous color contrast! In Mrs. Richardson’s col¬ 
lection I liked Ringmaster for a distinctive 2a, and have persuaded members 
of our new South-West Ohio Daffodil Society to order it as a 1971 show 
project. 

In Indianapolis two miniatures caught my eye, Flyaway and Snipe, as 
scarce as they are tiny. These precious bitsies give one a goal to w'ork toward 
if you are trying to get an interesting collection of miniatures. 

In Shelbyville, Kentucky, I saw Woodvale for the first time, so want to 
try that one for myself, as the whites are so challenging. Ballysillan was also 
a winner, and as it is one of those rare 3a’s, I have ordered it also to plant 
this fall. After the Shelbyville show I visited Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas’ garden. 
She grows enough daffodils to furnish material for fifty articles, but my notes 
point up one in particular, Mitsch’s 2d Halolight. It was introduced in I960, 
and is not now offered; what happened? 

At our own SWODS show, on April 21st, I picked out Deodora and Pink 
Isle as two I'd like to know more about — maybe they will he highlights of 
mine another season. 


THE SEASON AT NEWSOMS 

By Betty D. Darden, Newsoms, Virginia 
(From Middle Atlantic Region News Letter ) 

Have you ever noticed that the one thing that all daffodil growing nations 
have in common is spring weather — and complaints about it. It’s either late 
or cold — too hot or tornadoes. Regardless of the circumstances, fhe daffodils 
always bloom and do their part. 

This was an Actaea year. Bill Pannill once said that the weather gives us 
an Actaea year or a non-Actaea year. He has a point. This year the petals of 
Actaea were moulded into a perfect cone with a short neck and long stems. 
Every bloom was nearly perfect. Indeed it was an Actaea year. This same 
delightful description applied to all the swept back petalled type of daffodils. 
Bithynia was superb, as were Cloneen, Larkelly, and Xit. 

Harry Tuggle used to say, “If there is not an inch of rain a week you 
should water your daffodils.” 
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We had several inches every week. On two days we had four inches per 
day. When I was picking for the Baltimore Show, Ann and John opened the 
kitchen door and chanted, “Raindrops Keep Failin’ on my Head.” So much 
water made for 30-inch stems. The cool weather produced and preserved 
colors such as we had never grown. Ceylon stood sunproof in our yard for 
three weeks — the cup was a glorious reddish orange all the way down. The 
yellow trumpets lasted longer than usual during the spell. 

Liberty Bells, a Dutch long-trumpet yellow triandrus, was lovely. 1 bought 
a number of these from Matthew' Zandbcrgen to share with my friends. There 
were two and three flowers to each stem. A few' stems of it made a nice 
bouquet. 

1 couldn’t look at a daffodil bloom without thinking of Harry Tuggle. 
Harry was a good friend, and a friend is forever. He was the last word when 
it came to daffodils. I enjoyed the daffodil he hybridized and introduced in 
1967, Court Jester (Tunis x Fortune). It is a bicolor trumpet which is quite 
different from anything wc grow'. Kitty Tuggle sent me a box of Harry’s 
bulbs last fall. I’ve never seen a more beautiful Salmon Trout. Dickcissel. or 
Festivity. Daydream was perfection. The Silver Bells (Mitsch) was new to us, 
and so lovely. 

I wish all of you could have seen Oneonta, Murray Evans’ new' 2a. It is a 
beautiful flower of heavy substance, large-cup in character rather than a 
pseudo-trumpet that just missed the boat because of its measurements. The 
color is a pleasant change from Maximus gold— a clear pure lemon through¬ 
out, with a wire rim of deeper yellow on the edge of the cup and a green, 
green eye. In addition, it blooms after most of the 2a’s are gone. 

The pinks outdid themselves in the cool, misty weather. Such color! 
Accent. Patricia Reynolds, Rima, Passionale, Coral l uster. Medalist, Ro¬ 
mance, Smiles, and Alpine Cilow—a pink trumpet introduced by Matthew' 
Zandbergen. What a llower! It dared the sun to fade it. 

Cool Crystal. Green Quest, Suilven, Tranquil Morn, Thistle Dew', and 
Murray Evans’ seedling H 4X were superb. 

Rockall was perfect. But I must tell you about Ambcrgate. Harry Tuggle 
wrote so highly of it in the Journal that we got it from Matthew Z. The 
brick-dust color of the perfectly formed cups spills over the tips of the flat, 
overlapping gold petals. 

One of our favorites this season was Larry. Several years ago Tarry Mains 
visited Mr. Fred Board in England. Of all Mr. Board’s seedlings, Larry 
selected one he thought was unusually beautiful. Mr. Board concurred. “I’ll 
name it Larry,” he said. Mr. Board introduced his seedlings as Larry, a 
lovely flower with all the virtuous qualities of the person for whom it is 
named. 

Our old friend, Edward Buxton, was exhibited at Norristown. It is reward¬ 
ing to know that some of the fine old ones are still with us. Mrs. Theodore 
Pratt of Little England sent me Nakota, a lovely 2h, which must have been 
the Festivity of its day. It is a beautiful flower bred by Edwin C. Powell. She 
also sent me another of his, Bashbish, an outstanding piece of color. It is 
from Bernardino x Bokhara. 

Bashbish Falls lies partly in Copake, N.Y., and partly near Great Barring¬ 
ton, Mass. According to the Executive Secretary of the Southern Berkshires 
Chamber of Commerce: “The falls were in Indian territory, and there is a 
legend that an Indian maiden, spurned in love, jumped to her death in the 
pool below' the falls from a high cliff above the falls.” 
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As for the miniatures, Paula Cottell, a 1961 Alec Gray registration, 
bloomed profusely. It is a true miniature, a 3b different from anything I 
have seen. I hope it will be added to the list. 

Raindrop bloomed its little heart out. It seems to like the rugged open 
spaces — no coddling. 

Demure was a little jewel. Hawera was a solid patch of color. Although 
similar to April Tears, it usually has more blooms per stem and it is paler 
and earlier. April Tears sprang up everywhere, even in places where we 
hadn't planted it. Tete-a-Tete was profuse, but had very few blooms with 
three to a stem. 

Flomay has disappeared in the front yard, but fortunately there were four 
blooms where we had moved some of it to the back. 

Snipe and Tanagra have disappeared entirely after years of performance. 
Does anyone have a spare? — or trade? 

Sun Disc. Stafford, Untie, Bobbysoxer, and Bebop all did their part to 
produce quantities of gorgeous blooms for my high-school daughter to use 
to decorate the Junior Prom April 24. 

For days our refrigerator was full of daffodils. When the children came 
from school, they would check the refrigerator to see “What’s to eat?” Then, 
the inevitable remark, “Oh, daffodils for supper again?” 

EARLY BLOOMING HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE 1970 SEASON 

By John C. Wister, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

My wife and I grow most of our daffodils among many other plants, large 
and small, on a north-sloping hillside on the edge of the Swarthmore College 
campus. 

We are fortunate in having one small, but very early blooming spot on 
the south side of our house. Here our daffodil season begins with four varie¬ 
ties that open two or more weeks ahead of the same varieties in more 
exposed positions not more than a hundred feet away. 

Even in this abnormally late 1970 spring the cyclamineus hybrid Cornet 
opened on March 10th, which is about average. Once, the year of the Pasa¬ 
dena Convention, it flowered on March 3rd. It is our great favorite. We like 
its form better than other early 6a’s, it lasts well through rains, snows and 
freezes; and it grows well. Indeed it increases too fast and needs thinning 
oftener than most varieties. 

February Silver opens later, this year not until March 30th. It opens 
yellow and takes quite a long time to turn to the color suggested by its name, 
but it makes a good contrast to Cornet. 

Grant Mitsch’s pale yellow trumpet Moonmist usually blooms with Feb¬ 
ruary Silver, but this year not until the first week of April. We like it best 
of all the early trumpets. 

And finally in this early position comes Dunlop’s Woodgrecn, a 2b that 
fades almost white. This year these last two varieties lasted into the middle 
of April, when the early varieties in more open areas were just beginning, 
ten days to two weeks behind their normal season. 
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We have placed additional early varieties in two other locations. The first, 
quite close to the house, is shaded by a big scarlet oak. There in 1949 and 
1950, bulbs of tough old varieties were put in to compete with Pachysandra 
for moisture and food. Planted in groups of 25 or 50, they have grown all 
these years, apparently happily, and have bloomed freely without being dis¬ 
turbed. It has, of course, long been evident that they are overcrow'dcd so we 
now try to lift, divide, and reset some of them each year. 

The earliest to bloom are the farge-cup yellows. Fortune continvies reliable 
and satisfactory year after year and we would not be without it. Jalna with 
us is redder and Carlton of course paler and they made a wonderful trio. 
Armada and Ceylon follow very closely in time of bloom. 

At least one bicolor trumpet. Vanilla, blooms with us before the large-cup 
bicolors. W'hilc it is so old, old, old, that it is apparently no longer offered 
by dealers and even no longer grown or known by many amateurs, it is our 
great favorite in its season for its delightful fragrance. This makes it par¬ 
ticularly useful for picking. 

A few white trumpets now follow closely. We are very fond of the old and 
always reliable Corinth. We still keep Becrsheba in spite of its short stems. 
Very soon after these two Cantatrice begins to bloom. We were scared away 
from it at first by the many reports that it was too finicky, but it has always 
done well for us (even while we were failing with other varieties which were 
reportedly better doers). 

The earliest large-cup bicolors with us are Fermoy, Greenore, and Pen- 
with and they continue great favorites. Then come the white large-cups 
(which in early days we called “Giant Leedsis”!) Courage was particularly 
good this year and at last we had flowers again on our only remaining clump 
of White Nile after a drastic rogueing for stripe some years ago. Our oldest 
reverse hicolor, Binkie, blooms with these. 

Some may question our including the next tw'o varieties as early-blooming 
but we like to judge them with the varieties already mentioned. Pomona, 3b 
and the poeticus Thelma are consistently the first in their respective classes 
and no matter how old they are we like them because they do so well year 
after year and produce so many flowers and bulbs to give away to our friends. 

Since I960 we have tried to get at least a little more up to date by adding 
varieties within a limited pocketbook gauge (rarely to $5.00). These were 
then planted in a more exposed rather later blooming area but we do have 
some early blooming kinds among the later ones. 

In yellow trumpets we like particularly the brilliant Scotch Gold in contrast 
to the pale Limelight. In bicolors Glenravel, Straight, and Trousseau are all 
good and it is a toss-up between them. Vigil is one outstanding white early 
bloomer to be mentioned here. The reverse bicolors Honeybird and Nampa 
are splendid. 

Of the large-cup yellows, Saltash makes the earliest splash of color, and 
Bobolink leads the bicolors. In the pinks we have long found Pink Smiles 
the most satisfactory, while Mrs. Oscar Ronalds w'hich is newer (with us) 
seems to be a good companion to it. Of the whites Dunfane, Snow Dream, 
and Wedding Bell are consistently early. Limeade and the more expensive 
Bethany are good representative reverse bicolors. 

The only small cup that in this position seems to fit into the early season 
is one 3a, Ballysillan. It has one of the most brilliant color contrasts. 
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And, of course, I should mention our earliest miniatures and other small 
flowers. 

The species minimus (as we continue to call it — we arc allergic to name 
changes, although the word asturienxis is not as unpleasant as many other 
new names the botanists wish to use!) is, of course, the earliest of all. It is 
followed by the tiny trumpets Charles Warren. Sneezy and Tanagra. Many 
cyclamineus forms or hybrids are very early, too. Mitzy and Mite are per¬ 
haps first, followed by Grcenshank and Snipe. 

Cyclamineus hybrids also lead the small varieties that are not classified as 
true miniatures. We like particularly Baby Doll, Bushtit, Dove Wings, 
Golden Cycle, and Golden l.acquer. 

Yellow Warbler is among the earliest of the triandrus hybrids and Shah 
and Sweetness the earliest of the jonquils in this class. 

All I have mentioned bloom here well before our normal peak of daffodil 
bloom, which most years here conies on April 20, but this year was not until 
April 27. 


"IF YOU DON’T LIKE 
THE WEATHER, WAIT . . 

By Mrs. Charles If. Anthony, Bloomfield, Connecticut 

Growing and showing daffodils in New England can be full of trials with 
our unpredictable weather. 

When we left for California March I our heavy long-lasting winter snow 
cover had just vanished and the daffodils were poking their noses up much 
too far because there was practically no frost in the ground. Easter arrived 
while we w'ere away and covered them with seven inches of new snow. On 
our return from Dallas, Minimus (JV. asturiensis) had been blooming for 
some time. And by mid-April Honeybird and Arctic Gold decided to flower 
along with Silver Chimes, which is planted in a very warm spot next to the 
house (the only place it does well for me). 

It looked like an early season with short stems being the order of the day; 
instead we got much-needed rain and very cool nights. Those in the Green¬ 
wich area said flowers were at least a week late and Joe Shannon on Buzzards 
Bay was even later than usual, missing the Greenwich and Hartford shows 
but getting to the North Shore show with some beautiful flowers. It seemed 
to me many blooms were rougher than usual and it was harder to find per¬ 
fect ones; could this have been because of our very cold winter? 

With our show five days away, a heat wave struck and almost everything 
came out at once. It was too much for many flowers and they showed their 
stress by collapsing the second show day, a disappointment to both exhibitors 
and viewers. Richard Ezell from Chambersburg. Pennsylvania, in his win¬ 
ning Quinn exhibit had an exquisite Green Linnet (Best in Show), a variety 
that would normally he too late to show in our area — what a difference 
several hundred miles can make in the varieties one can take to a show! The 
w hites, however, did better than ever. It’s the first year I’ve flowered a show- 
caliber Empress of Ireland and she can be lovely. Celilo is an early and 
excellent long-lasting 1c. a better Cantatrice. And Verona just bloomed to 
perfection. 
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John and Betty Lams’ exhibit of about 120 miniatures and so-called inter¬ 
mediates is always a drawing card. Murray Evans sent us flowers for display, 
the first time we have had any from a commercial grower. The flowers from 
one cross. L-34, illustrating the many variations a breeder gets, made a 
fascinating and very educational exhibit. Anyone who wants a late beautiful 
rimmed 3c with the whitest of perianths should get Murray’s Minx; shipped 
from Oregon on a Wednesday it was still in perfect condition to use in a 
flower arrangement the following Tuesday. 

Our show seeason ended with the North Shore Garden Club show' in 
Manchester, Massachusetts on May 6. Midscason and late varieties pre¬ 
dominated. The quality of the entries was up in this new and promising show. 

Last year I still had N. jonquilia blooming in June, but unfortunately by 
mid-May I will have to say “good-bye" to this spring’s daffodils. Even so, I 
w r as able to corral from a garden on the North Shore and my own, blooms 
from divisions I through 11 to illustrate a talk on classification on May 12. 

Yes, New England weather keeps you guessing, but I believe that on the 
average the peak of the season reaches Greenwich amost a week before the 
Hartford area, and in the Boston area the peak is nearly a week later still. 
But in any given year one or another sub-area will provide the exception 
which makes New' England such fun. 


PUBLIC INTEREST 

From Central Region Newsletter, March 1970 

Most plant societies have a common need — more members. The one 
thing you have to do to get a new member is arouse his interest. Interest is 
aroused in the following ways: 

1. You see something you like and want. 

2. You read about something you think would fill a want. 

3. You imagine or invent something that will fill a need or want. 

In this article, let us work with only the first, Most homeowners, if they see 
really good daffodils and are convinced they can grow r them, w ill w'ant to try. 

Where can we grow daffodils, well displayed before the public? Public 
display gardens in city parks, colleges, and library or postofficc grounds. 
Other plant societies, as iris, rose, and hems, have already established some 
display gardens. We could w'ork with them. Daffodils will not conflict. In fact, 
a miniature dwarf iris and daffodil combination would be very comple¬ 
mentary. 

Now where can we display our owm newer and better daffodils more effec¬ 
tively before the public? Flower arrangements in banks, libraries, in fact in 
any place of business, are well accepted. I have done this and had requests 
for more. 

To be accepted a product must be put, and as far as possible kept, in front 
of the prospective buyer. We have a delightful product, fairly w'ell adapted 
to being grown on home grounds. It will add much to a season that needs 
color and interest. 

If you can get a person to growing a named variety of a plant, his interest 
becomes an accumulative thing. He wants more varieties and information-— 
a possible new' member! 

Harley E. Briscoe 
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STARS OF 1970 

By William G. Pannill, Martinsville, Virginia 


These brief comments on the daffodils which 1 considered to be outstand¬ 
ing in 1970 are being written with the clear understanding that this must not 
be taken as an attempt to continue, or to substitute for, the annual appraisal 
of novelties done so masterfully by the late Harry Tuggle. Most of us looked 
forward to his erudite remarks and many (especially in this area) would not 
purchase a new introduction until Harry had okayed it. This is just one more 
of the many ways we will miss him, 

Both in 1969 and again in 1970 the variety or cultivar. if you please, in 
my own planting that was “too perfect to pick,” “world beater,” “best in my 
show,” and all other superlatives was the 2c, Canisp. This pure white flower 
combines the best qualities of its parents. Ave and Early Mist. Unfortunately, 
since it is a 2c and a daughter of Ave a few' bulbs have rotted. 

Number two on my “hit parade” is the Ic Ulster Queen. ! find it difficult 
to describe a white trumpet but will say that if anybody is still disappointed 
with the Empress of Ireland, then her daughter, Ulster Queen, is probably 
what had been expected. It has tall stems, many perfect blooms, and —so 
far— no rot. 

Another “unforgettable” for the past two seasons has been the 2a Heath 
Fire. For me, every bloom has been flawless, with smooth golden yellow 
petals and an orange cup that actually colored all the way back to the base. 
This seldom happens to a yellow and red dalTodil in Martinsville, Virginia. 

The two most “striking” daffodils this year were Cool Flame and Gay 
Challenger. Cool Flame has a perianth that is truly white and the pink in its 
short round cup is so intense that it could be called red. Personally I am not 
a lover of double daffodils, but Gay Challenger is the exception, These large 
perfectly rounded blooms of pure white interspersed with reddish orange 
petals must realize they are something special because they open proudly 
while many in their division fortunately blast and never open. 

Quite a bit has been written recently about Prologue. This lb has qualities 
that assure its future long after all the other varieties mentioned here have been 
forgotten. A tall, strong flower with white petals and yellow trumpet, it is 
one of the first to open. The perfectly formed blooms withstand rain and 
wind to last longer than any other daffodil. 

Another bicolor trumpet which must be mentioned has received few, if 
any, accolades. Why this variety is not better known and more widely grow n 
is a mystery, for it is neither new nor expensive. In my opinion there is no 
better lb for exhibition and garden than Downpatrick. This large, tail- 
stemmed beauty has perfect form, with smooth flat petals that don't require 
extensive grooming us do some of the better known 1 b's. 

After trying for seven years to grow the number one favorite in the Mid¬ 
dle Atlantic area. Festivity, as it should be grown. I reluctantly gave up. Now 
Wahkeena and the new Jolly Roger (Evans) have more than filled this 
vacancy. Both have smooth, flat, wide petals of pure white. Jolly Roger’s cup 
is similar to Festivity's while Wahkeena's is almost trumpet in length. 

In limiting my comments to registered daffodils that are in commerce, l 
may be disappointing our editor by not including the thousands of seedlings 
and hundreds of selections being raised by Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans 
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in Oregon. This is another story that could til! a volume and I have neither 
the ability nor the command of words to attempt such a mammoth under¬ 
taking. My memory leaves much to be desired and my notes are practically 
non-existent. 

Next season w ill undoubtedly produce new' favorites plus many disappoint¬ 
ments, but thanks to the dedicated work being done by our commercial 
hybridizers here and abroad, we can look to the future with great expectation. 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 

By Lt. Col. L. P. Dettman, 

Diamond Creek, Victoria, Australia 

Ax we go 10 press the Australian Daffodil Society will be hold¬ 
ing its first convention (announced in the Journal, March 1970, 
p, 144). Bill Tick nor has been in correspondence with Co !, Dett¬ 
man, whose letter of February 21 was so interesting we asked 
permission to publish most of it. In a later letter (July 16) Col , 
Detttnan says that his first yellow trumpet of the season, Wel¬ 
come, is in flower, and Prince Ki is about to open. The February 
letter follows: 

Yours of the 16th arrived yesterday, I have decided to answer right away 
instead of waiting for that rainy day for two reasons. Firstly, my rainy-day 
jobs already spill over into at least seven, and secondly, we are in the middle 
of a typical hot and dry Australian summer, with little prospect of rain for 
another month or so. 

To answer your letter: thanks for the complimentary remarks on our 
recent News Letters. They are appreciated by me. especially as in addition 
to being editor, cum reporter, cum Hon. Sec., Hon. Treas., I am the Gen. Sec, 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of Victoria. I also try to conduct a small 
business and keep up by means of 5-year programs, with the improvements 
that my wife expects me to make around our relatively new property. Then, 
of course, at this time of the year there is much watering to be done and 
five steers (all named) to be fed some green fodder to supplement their dry 
grass ration. It tickles my perverse sense of humor when people in all serious¬ 
ness ask me how I fill in my days between daffodil flowering seasons. 

I have been in touch with Michael Spry and he is tickled pink at the com¬ 
ments in your letter, especially those related to our proposed convention. We 
shall certainly keep you informed of arrangements as they arc finalized, and 
we do genuinely appreciate your generous offer to publicize through your 
Journal. We have had nominations from Tasmania (NOT really part of 
Australia; they believe that they do things much better than we mainlanders, 
and we think that they are more English than the English) and people from 
New South Wales, Canberra, and Western Australia have indicated that they 
will be over. Reg Wootton may make the trip from the U K. Ernie Gibson 
thinks that Nell Richardson may too, hut I understand that she is indispen¬ 
sable at bulb-dispatch time. I for one would be most surprised if she arrives. 
Arrangements are now' fairly firm for a leading scientist to give the principal 
talk at the convention. His subject: nematodes. 
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The principal exhibitors of daffodils here fall into two categories: (a) the 
commercial growers who exhibit as one of their principal vehicles of adver¬ 
tising (for free), and (b) the amateurs who grow and hybridize large num¬ 
bers of the best varieties from all over the world. Some of our exhibitors — 
1 think of Bill Blandins and Ken Heazlevvood — import bulbs from Grant 
Mitsch, and I have a few' of his. I like his reverses; this is one area in which 
I now dabble. To date I have registered two of them, namely, Ellimata, alter 
our property and the other, Creamed Honey, Perhaps as a side issue I may 
relate the story behind “Ellimata.’' The word in aboriginal means “our 
home," and it was the name of my paternal grandparents’ property where 1 
first gained an interest in daffodils as a small boy. When we bought our little 
piece of dirt (approximately 6 acres), after a lot of discussion my wife and 
I decided that we too would call our property “Ellimata,” not only for the 
literal significance of the word, but also because it w r as to be our first home 
alter spending some 31 years living like nomads in whatsoever area I hap¬ 
pened to be posted. To finish the story, the first daffodil I registered came to 
bear the same name, or, as we express it. Our Home daffodil. 

I name most of my daffodils after relatives or friends. Lynctte Shell is the 
older of our two daughters and is rather petite, and as the daffodil is a Div. 3 
and also petite it seemed logical to name it after Lynette. 

Lily May is named in honor of the very aged mother of one of our oldest 
and finest friends. Wally wanted a daffodil named after her before she passed 
on, and although when I named it I had only two bulbs (and still have) 1 
decided to name it, as time w as the essence of the contract. Wally got one 
bulb; I kept the other. I can truthfully say that one of the greatest thrills of 
my life was to see the pleasure Wally got when the bloom w r cn Show' Champion 
at Ferny Creek last year. I gave him the ribbon and the bloom to take to his 
mother, who is now a permanent patient in the Albury District Hospital 
some 199 miles from here. You would have thought that I had given him 
your world-famous Fort Knox. Incidentally, Wally, tong since retired, served 
for many years with our occupation forces in Japan and speaks the language 
better than the natives. My children always referred to him as Ogsan Wally 
(grandfather in Japanese), and this year 1 named after him what I honestly 
believe to be my best seedling to date. It is a well-balanced 2b which has a 
5-inch perianth, a blood-red slightly expanding cup 14 inches long, and a 
very good stem about 21-24 inches long. To date I have not exhibited it 
because I use the blooms for pollen and seed parents. 

Jill Boke, Ann Cameron, and Dreamlike are varieties raised either by the 
late C. O. Fairbairn or his widow. They have always named the majority of 
theirs after friends. Lady Jill Bolte is the wife of the Premier of Victoria. 
Lady Cameron is the wife of a past speaker in the Federal Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. To digress once again, the Fairbairns are one of the oldest families of 
Australia. Their property is named “Bannongill” and is just outside Skipton 
in the Western District of Victoria 120 miles from Melbourne. Their home 
garden covers at least 8 acres; a river cuts this in two. The drive from the 
main road, approximately 3 miles, is lined with drifts of daffodils for the full 
distance and this is a very memorable sight indeed. Unfortunately Mrs. Fair- 
bairn does not bother to register her daffodils. She and C. O. before her have 
been renowned for their red-yellows, pinks, and whites, and the best Ic 1 have 
ever seen. She does not sell bulbs but in the main gives them to other enthu¬ 
siasts. In recent times she has produced the best red and yellow' I grow r , Coope, 
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and a very good and unusual la she calls Ghana, It is similar in appearance 
or rather form to First Frost (2c) raised locally by Beryl Walker. You may 
have seen this very choice flower over your way, as Beryl Walker (i.e., J. N. 
Hancock & Co.) exports to the U.S.A. 

In regard to details of commercial growers who issue lists or catalogues, 
perhaps the easiest approach is to update the information contained on pages 
216 and 217 of your Daffodil Handbook. Murray Gardiner for all intents 
and purposes has gone out of business. He is selling off his residual stock to 
all takers. 

J. N. Hancock & Co. business is now conducted by Teddy Breen of 
Church Sq., Menzies Creek. Victoria, Australia 3159. Bob Hancock has 
rejoined our Dept, of External Affairs and is currently serving in India. 
Travers Morrison, of course, has passed on, and the chap who bought his 
stock is not in business. Michael Spry produces a wholesale list in addition 
to a retail catalogue. 

Newcomers are: 

(a) C. & M. Drewitt, Wandin North. Victoria, Australia 3139. They issue 
a descriptive catalogue. 

(b) V. A. Molloy, Somerset Bulb Nursery, Grassy Flat Road, Diamond 
Creek, Victoria, Australia 3089. 

(c) Last, but possibly not least, myself. (L. P, Dettman, “Ellimata,” 
Grassy Flat Road, Diamond Creek, Victoria, Australia 3089). I issue a 
descriptive catalogue cum list. I find that most of my customers are more 
interested in flowering times, division and subdivision, and personal recom¬ 
mendations than out-of-date descriptions. I’m prepared to het that some 
descriptions have not been updated since they were first used 3 decades or 
more ago. 

Hugh Dettmann (note the double n) is my Dad's brother. He resides on 
the old property at Bryneton but not in the old homestead. At the ripe old 
age of 80 years he is still importing daffodils, nerines, and delphiniums. He 
has raised a number of excellent daffodils. Possibly the most widely known 
is Rus Holland, a Id. Some of his recent ones of note include a family of 
pinks, Peggy Dettman (after my wife, and I registered it this year), Doss 
Cow'ic, Evelyn Murray, and Mrs. Tom Alston. Writing the name, Evelyn 
Murray, takes me on to “Mv Word.” which Mrs. Murray raised and Michael 
Spry gave such a glowing report on in our last News Letter. I believe that 
it will set the world on fire. Not only is it a glorious pink but it is really early. 
I would think that in early districts we could get it in the first week of 
August. To you that would be February. There is none around at present 
but I’d love a bag full, big or small bag I wouldn't cure. Mrs. Murray has 
raised a lot of excellent other seedlings as well, in the pinks, whites, red and 
yellows, yellow trumpets, and white and red. 

Midway in the last group is a terrific 3b. She has also produced some 
copper tones. Gold Dust and More So, Her husband, Allen, is interested in 
the doubles and has raised some lovely things. I would say he and Ken 
Heazlewood are head and shoulders above the others out here insofar as the 
doubles are concerned. 

Well Bill, the time marches on; again manv thanks for your kind remarks, 
our greetings to your members, and finally should you at some later date 
need further information on down-under don’t hesitate to write. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION REPORT ON DAFFODILS 


Dr. C. R. Johnson and J. H. Crawford of the Horticulture Department of 
the above-named Station at Clemson, South Carolina, have prepared a 
careful evaluation of 283 daffodils tested by them. The report. Research 
Series No. 127, bears the title Daffodil Variety Evaluation Spring 1969 and 
was issued in February, 1970. 

The bulletin furnishes information on the date of full bloom, the number 
of blooms produced, flower and stem measurements, and the date when the 
flowers fade. 

Of particular interest is the phrase in the report, “Did Not Survive", scat¬ 
tered through the tables. The figures showed a considerable mortality in the 
lc’s, the 2c’s. and the 2d’s. 

Anyone wishing to read this report may request its loan from the ADS 
Library under the care of the Executive Director, George S. Lee, Jr., 89 
Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06840. W. H. W. 


OF SHOWS, EXHIBITING, AND JUDGING 


We present below some of the comments that have been re¬ 
ceived in response to the notices in the March and June issues. 

These comments concern policies and practices as reflected in 
schedules, rides, and show planning. Specific judging problems 
and comments relating to show management will be included in 
the December issue. Meanwhile, we invite further contributions. 

Timing: Shows are often scheduled too early to obtain a full range of 
types. Now that so many exhibitors have learned to refrigerate blooms there 
is less danger that a later date will find “everything gone." 

Schedules: Rules are sometimes confusing, unrealistic, or unenforceable. 
This is particularly true in the case of defining novices or separating exhibi¬ 
tors according to the number of varieties grown. 

“Only one person may exhibit from any one garden.” Does this exclude 
husband-and-wife team? Children who have own bulbs? 

As the growing of 100 varieties is one of the prerequisites for becoming a 
judge, it seems a more appropriate dividing line between the less and the 
more advanced exhibitors than 25, 50, or 75. 

Novice classes are intended to initiate new exhibitors, but occasionally 
exhibitors having considerable experience in other daffodil show's will exhibit 
as novices in shows they have not previously entered. Suggestion: that a 
novice be defined as “an exhibitor who has never won a blue ribbon in an 
ADS-approved show.” Another way: Novice classes (3) open only to growers 
of fewer than 25 named varieties. The classes are (l) for single specimens; 
(2) three stems of one variety; (3) collection, five varieties, one stem each. 
Entries in this class may be made by individuals or dubs. 
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Special classes fill various needs. Some less common ones suggested or 
noticed are: 

Old Favorites collection, varieties introduced prior to 1945. 

Novelty class, varieties registered in past 10 (sometimes 5) years. 

Collection class for men only. 

Parent and child: two varieties, one being the parent (seed or pollen) of 
the other. 

Special class for varieties of one breeder (as, Guy L. Wilson), changing 
the featured breeder from year to year. 

Garden collection, 10 varieties for garden decoration, from at least 3 
divisions. To he judged on suitability and harmony, as well as excellence of 
bloom. Former Sweepstakes winners may not enter. 

Another: Garden lover's collection: 5 varieties, exhibitors to be non¬ 
members of ADS and Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society. (This show’s 
novice class is for a collection of 5, “open only to Tennesseans who have 
never won a blue ribbon in a collection class in a Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society Show.”) 

“Nuisance” rules: Submitting lists of entries, either in advance or at 
show time, or having to have all entries checked by a Passing Committee 
seem practices of questionable value to experienced exhibitors, and consume 
valuable time. Do they really pay? 

Staging: Use of small boxwood (or other evergreen) sprigs instead of 
cotton or sphagnum moss for holding stems in place is strongly favored by 
exhibitors who have used all three methods. 

Name tags hanging on stems are not as satisfactory for marking individual 
blooms in collections as small cards held in place by card pins. 

Exhibiting and judging: Whether to allow judges to exhibit in shows 
they are judging (but of course not in classes they are judging) will be a 
problem until there are many more shows and judges. At present it simply 
would not be possible in some places or some seasons to put on good shows 
without the entries of those qualified to judge, or to obtain enough judges 
among those who are willing to forego exhibiting. Show committees may 
wish to consider some of the following comments: 

“Judges making entries mingle with the exhibitors and see the entries being 
prepared, sometimes are even called on to give advice." “When it comes time 
to select the best specimens in the shows, those judges who have exhibits 
drop out and who is left to select the best flowers in the show? Sometimes 
the student judges . .. Certainly our best judges should be helping to select 
the best flowers in the show.” “What does the general public think when 
they hear that Mrs. Doe judged in the show and also received such and 
such ribbons?” 

On the other hand: 

Judges coining from a distance often bring blooms that add greatly to the 
range of varieties and types, may even “save the show.” Student judges are 
required to exhibit in three shows in three years. “The best judges are usually 
the best exhibitors.” “Judges who hybridize should be allowed to exhibit 
seedlings, if nothing else.” 

Assignment of judges: A dual-purpose team made up of ADS judges 
who are also Federation judges can be assigned both arrangement and horti¬ 
culture classes, to distribute assignments more evenly. 

Student judges w'ho are not judging can profit by serving as clerks. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 

ON FLOWERBULBS 

By Willis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Va , 

During the week of March 30 through April 4, 1970 approximately 145 
persons from 14 bulb-producing countries assembled at Noordwijk aan Zee 
in the Netherlands to consider the many phases of bulb production and use. 
The Organizing Committee, under the patronage of the International Society 
of Horticultural Science, presented approximately 85 papers on bulb subjects 
including culture, diseases, nematode pests, genetics, soil problems, flower 
harvesting, and bulb handling. 

Two ADS members presented significant lectures. Dr. Charles J. Gould of 
Puyallup. Washington, spoke on the “Control of Fusarium and Penicillium 
Rots of Iris, Tulips, and Narcissus with Thiabendazole and Benomyl.” Dur¬ 
ing one of the evening meetings Mr. Jan de GraafT of Oregon Bulb Farms 
gave a beautifully illustrated lecture on new lily varieties. He spoke before a 
large audience of interested persons. My assignment during the week was to 
serve as chairman of one of the sections dealing with bulb diseases. 

One other lecture of general interest to Symposium members was given 
by Mr. Paul Furse of Kent, England, who discussed “Wild Bulbous Plants of 
Southwest Asia." His w’cll-chosen photographs showed many of the beautiful 
flowering bulbs he encountered during several expeditions into Iran and 
Afghanistan. Of particular interest were species of the genera Iris and Tulipa. 

Three papers of definite concern to ADS members dealt with the nema¬ 
tode and virus problems of narcissus. Two United Kingdom workers, Drs. 
J. J. Heslmg of the Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, Littlehampton, 
Sussex, and N. G. M. Hague of the Imperial College Field Station at Ascot, 
Berkshire, reported on work with the hulh-and-stem nematode, Ditylenchus 
dipsaci . Their investigations have shown that complete eradication of this 
bulb pest from contaminated soil and infested bulbs is difficult to accomplish. 
Some years ago the chemical thionazin (Nemafos) was suggested as a pos¬ 
sible eradicant for this nematode in narcissus and tulips. Careful tests con¬ 
ducted by these workers over a period of years has shown that a dip with 
this chemical does not completely eliminate all the nematodes from infested 
bulbs. On the other hand research showed that a combined treatment of hot 
water (110-111° F. for 3 hours) and a thionazin dip are very effective. 

Dr. A. A. Brunt, who is carrying on research at the Glasshouse Crops 
Research Institute on virus diseases infecting narcissus in Britain, reported 
that eleven different viruses have been detected in daffodils grown in or 
imported into Britain. Of these he named narcissus white streak and narcissus 
yellow stripe viruses as being the most damaging. 

Narcissus mosaic virus, according to Dr. Brunt, is probably transmitted 
from infected to healthy plants by mechanical methods. While it is wide¬ 
spread, he has found it to be important in only a few cultivars, Yellow' stripe, 
while much more damaging, is not spread by the cutting knife, according to 
Dr. Brunt's findings. 

I am sure any ADS members who have grown or who know Narcissus, 
Grand Soleil d'Or are aware of its evident infection with a virus disease. 
Actually, four viruses have been found to be responsible for the symptoms. 
In his work Dr. Brunt has used meristem culture methods and now has a 
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small stock of Soleil d’Or bulbs which are apparently free of virus. Even¬ 
tually this accomplishment could be important to the early flower growers of 
the Scilly Isles who have used that flower commercially for many years. 

During one of the afternoons a visit was made to the famed flower exhi¬ 
bition, Keukenhof, at Lissc. Unfortunately the outside plantings were severely 
retarded by a very late spring. However, the visit was not a complete loss 
since two large greenhouses had magnificent displays of flowering bulbous 
plants while a smaller one had a breathtaking exhibit of hippeastrums in full 
flower. They were a delight to every photographer with color film in his 
camera. 

On a second afternoon the symposium members visited the well known 
Flowerbulb Research Centre at Lisse that is under the skillful direction of 
Prof. P. K. Schenk, who was also Chairman of The Organizing Committee 
for the Symposium. At the Centre we were shown the many fields of research 
engaged in by the scientists stationed there. Not only were we introduced to 
the various diseases and insect pests of bulbs but w r e were also shown several 
experiments on bulb handling and storage. My first visit to this laboratory 
was in 1948 when 1 did some work there on a nematode problem of iris 
bulbs. The expansion of the buildings and the facilities since that date has 
been on a tremendous scale. 

On April 2 a full day’s trip was made to the International Agricultural 
Centre at Wageningen, where the Symposium members saw phases of re¬ 
search in genetics, plant physiology, mycology, bacteriology, virology, ento¬ 
mology, nematology, plant disease resistance, and air pollution injury. 

The importance of Wageningen as a center of agricultural science dates 
back to 1876, when an agricultural school was founded there. Later an 
experimental station vvas added as an integral part of the school. From this 
school developed the present Agricultural University, which dates from 1918. 
As international activities increased it became clear that a special institution 
was needed to coordinate them. In 1951 the International Agricultural Cen¬ 
tre was established with the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

Much credit must be given to Dr. Schenk and The Organizing Committee 
for the very successful First International Symposium on Flowerbulbs. 


DAFFODIL COMPANIONS AND SUCCESSORS 

By Nancy W. Barnes, Churchville, Md. 

In the past in writing a book the author dedicated it to a special person or 
persons. This article should he dedicated to the 1970 daffodil season, a sea¬ 
son that upset show expectations all along the eastern seaboard but one that 
produced unusual garden pleasures for me. Plenty of moisture and cool 
damp days prolonged the season and produced excellent color. Of more than 
usual interest to me are the smaller flowered varieties for garden effect. 
Hence, when I see such a variety 1 look for another for companion planting 
or for one that will give succession of bloom. 
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The following varieties are well suited for the smallest of places and when 
a few, one to five, bulbs are planted in a group and interspersed with good 
foliage plants, such as columbine, forget-me-not flowered anchusa, and wind¬ 
flower anemone, the foliage of the daffodils can be skillfully concealed as it 
ripens. Many groups of a number of varieties are more effective in small 
gardens than large quantities of a few varieties that look well only on large 
properties. Only a few shrubs bloom when the daffodils do, and since I have 
found corylus, corylopsis, and fothergilla interesting and useful, I urge that 
they be planted w hen ever possible. They are all members of the witch hazel 
family and grow to generous proportions. This need not rule them out of 
planting in small gardens, for when they arc used for indoor decoration, no 
more pruning should be needed. 

My daffodils are planted facing the southeast on a hillside that until 
recently was grassland; the daffodils receive early morning and late afternoon 
sun. Tinker and Red Goblet provide the garden with orange scarlet and 
orange red in their respective cups that are suggestive of goblets. They never 
fail to attract attention. Tinker blooms first and is sunproof. Red Goblet fol¬ 
lows and appreciates some shade. Pink Isle flowers freely, and the shade is a 
delicate pink. The flowers of Blaris are larger and on taller stems w ith some 
buff in the rosy pink of the cup. Because of the difference in scale, I suggest 
using only half as many bulbs of Blaris when planting in conjunction with 
Pink Isle. Rose of Tralee also goes well with Blaris. When making a planting 
plan. I like to include a red-and-white succession of bloom with Matapan 
and Mahmoud. They should go in a spot where they will be protected from 
midday sun. This year Pomona, an old de Graaff introduction, opened early, 
and damp dull days allowed for slow development of the color change in the 
cup as apricot turned to green with the deepening of orange in the rim. This 
was a beautiful transition to watch. 

When daffodils open with coral or salmon shadings in the orange of their 
crowns, I immediately think of the blossoms of the tulip-poplar tree. Now, 
the trees are in bloom, and I am writing of these daffodils. Among my plants 
Daviot is the first to flow'er with this intriguing color combination. Buncrana 
follows quickly and is an excellent picking flower. Interim and Blarney con¬ 
tinue the season. Carmoon is another favorite, with only a delicate rim of 
lemon on its otherwise white shallow cup. 

As a child, the poet daffodil w as my first love, and this may have influenced 
my fondness for Limerick with its cherry-red cup that can take the sun. 
Merlin is planted for succession of bloom, but in a place where a shadow 
falls during the heat of the day. In my garden. Corncrake was the last of 
this type to bloom. The stems were stout, and the red in the cups bore up 
well in May sunshine. Emerald Eye, an ancient white Engleheart intro¬ 
duction, bloomed well and was worth waiting for; as did Dallas after several 
disappointments. Bryher and Portrush are good late garden whites, and last 
to bloom is Frigid, which blooms every year for me. Fortunately my garden 
seems to suit delicate fragrant Cherie; Stoke is another happily established 
favorite. Tittle-Tattle vies with Frigid for place as the very last flower. This 
year was the first on this side of the Atlantic for my bulbs of Pcrdita, and 
despite my method of deep planting it bloomed in great style. Among the 
poets Canlabile, Sea Green, Smyrna, and Shanach all gave a good account 
of themselves. I like to combine them with mertensia and intcrplant with a 
good foliage perennial, as mertensia disappears after flowering. 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

All the items below are from the Seed Broker's mail , 


Disappointments 

My own seed pods are all harvested, but there will be nothing as interest¬ 
ing as Mr. Fowlds’ seed. Several of my species varieties failed to grow this 
year, and while the N. jonquilta grew, it failed to bloom. Also my plans to 
use N. eyclamineus were foiled when the “eyclamineus"' turned out to be a 
tiny bulbocodium. I had read about Jan de GraafTs “giant hoopskirts,” so 
tried crossing the bulbocodium with Green Island — both ways — but got 
no seed. But then there's always next year—right? 

— Mary Lou Gripshover 


Request and Report 

For ten days I've been watching the mailbox eagerly, wanting to know 
what treasures might be offered in your item. And the wait was rewarded! 

Please send me as many of the 2-year-old bulbtets of Ulster Prince X 
Camelot as you can spare. I don't want to be greedy. BUT this really excites 
me. 1 have coveted Camelot for two years already, but the price is still ’way 
away from my budget. And Ulster Prince is a good la for this area. 
(Jackson. Miss.) 

1 w ould also like some of the Fow lds eyclamineus X small trumpet seeds, 
and some of any good crosses involving the la's and/or the 2a self-yellows. 
One year soon I’ll start my own hybridizing, but until then, I think the 
Culpepper daffodils offer us the most fertile field for good, repeating, 
acclimated la's here. Some day 1 am going to cross Carlton (which grows 
here like the proverbial weed) with every la I grow that I like. I was very 
interested in Dr. Throckmorton's comment on seeing Carlton in the Neth¬ 
erlands. 

You overwhelmed me with the second seed batch you sent last year! I 
planted ail of them in wooden grape flats lined with sturdy paper toweling, 
and filled with a mixture of topsoil, peat moss. sand, and wood ashes; then 
covered with pine straw mulch. 

By far the best germination was from the crosses involving Golden Day; 
the best were the Scotch Gold X Golden Day. hut the Butterscotch X 
Golden Day were almost as good. (The poorest was Empress of Ireland 
X mixed whites.) I specially want some seed of any cross involving Golden 
Day (I am disappointed that Mitsch will not introduce it this year) and/or 
Butterscotch, which I had this year for the first time, and would have put it 
as my symposium first choice had it been eligible. Do you know' any source 
of Scotch Gold bulbs? 

— Loyce Cain McKenzie 


From Mr. Fowlds 

I am sending you another lot of mixed eyclamineus hybrid seed . . . The 
seed was obtained from somewhat selected bulbs from u number of different 
crosses. About 30 percent of the seed was harvested from new bulbs in the 
third year of growth from seed. A large percentage of these flowers 
resembled N . eyclamineus, and the perianth segments on many of them w ere 
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fully rellexed after they were open for two or three days. I also included a few 
seed from a clone that has cyclamineus-type flowers on plants much larger 
and more vigorous in all their parts than the species. This one is too large 
to be called a miniature, but it may have some value to cross with some 
miniatures to increase their size and vigor. Bulbs grown from this mixture 
should give amateur breeders considerable freedom to choose foundation 
stock for their own project. 

—Matthew Fowlds 


Mr, Morrill Reports from Oregon 

Regarding the seed crop in this area: it seems to me that I had more seed 
this year than ever before from my crosses. Also I picked off about 175 pods 
that were open pollinated, so that the seed would not be scattered in the 
garden. While digging a tulip row this year I found five little seedlings, 
apparently from a pod of open-pollinated Fortune growing next to it. 

I have written before of my two jonquil hybrids that sometimes set seed, 
55-1-1 and RJ-9. (For their history see Daffodil Journal, June 1967, page 
175.) In the fall of 1968 I had potted up the little bulbs from the seed 
mentioned, but I left these pots out in the yard and then we had the terribly 
cold weather in late December and early January. The pots froze solid and 
the little bulbs were killed! 

1 have not been able to get any seed from either 55-1-1 or RJ-9 until this 
year, when 1 got three seed front the first and 15 front the second. Grant has 
had seed from RJ-9 but none from 55-1-1. 

Do you know of any one else that is interested in hybridizing jonquils, 
who might be able to make use of my two cultivars? I could spare some 

I was very interested in Harry Tuggle's article on Matador as a seed parent. 
I got 29 seed front Matador X Paricutin this year, but Harry said most of 
55-1-1, but RJ-9 does not multiply well for me — does fine for Grant, 
his from that cross died! I missed out on the fact that Matador was fertile 
when it was mentioned several years ago, so will try again next year to see 
what 1 can get. 

I have tried Canaliculatus quite a bit in the past and have been most 
successful with Klingo and Carbineer as seed parents. I have 39 little bulbs 
from the first and 16 from the second, None have bloomed, so I can’t be 
sure what they are, as I do not deanther. 

My most promising seedling thus far is from Green Island X A r . junci- 
folius. It is intermediate in size. It had four stems this year, one with 3 
blooms, the others with two each. The perianth is a creamy white and the 
cup shows tones of pink and amber at times. 

Now' for a couple of questions. Do you know anyone who has N. X 
dubius? 1 would like to have it for hybridizing, but George Fee says it is 
not listed in any catalog he has on file. 

Then how can I keep my small seedlings growing as long as possible so 
that they will bloom in a fewer number of years? I know that soil has a lot 
to do w'ith it. Helen Link, in the Daffodil Handbook, pages 79 and 83, 
indicates that second-year seedlings have one round leaf. That is not the w r ay 
they grow for Grant and Murray here in Oregon. Many of their seedlings 
have two or three flat leaves the second year, and some bloom the third year. 
What part do soil moisture and soil temperature play in keeping the bulb 
growing? I want to try to get my seedlings to bloom in a fewer number of 
years, so am asking questions. — George E. Morrill 
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HERE AND THERE 

News from the Regions and Local Societies 


NEW ENGLAND REGION (George S. Lee, Jr., Editor) 

The issue dated May 25, 1970 is the 16th for this pioneer regional news¬ 
letter. In its 10 pages it reflects the wide range of interests among daffodil 
lovers: daffodils in gardens, show and exhibiting, and organization. 

Under the title “The Ishmaels of the Daffodil World,” Mr. Lee writes 
about the usefulness for garden purposes of mixed seedlings from Grant 
Mitsch and Murray Evans. An excerpt from an article in the New Yorker 
Magazine describes a visit “to see three million daffodils blooming at Brook- 
side, the estate of Mrs. Flagler Matthews in Rye.” 

The Connecticut State and New England Regional shows are reported 
in some detail. An article about the Magut family of Trumbull, Conn., all 
enthusiastic daffodil exhibitors, is reprinted from Home Garden Magazine. 

New members are listed, there is news of a judging school, and some 
discussion of a proposed change in regional bounadries. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (Mrs. Richard N, Darden, Jr., Regional 
Vice President ) 

A regional meeting will be held on Sept. 26 at Marriott Key Bridge Motel, 
Arlington, Va. 

The top 27 varieties for the region, as selected in the 1969 Symposium 
voting, are listed. 

A judging school was held on March 21 at Newport News. There is news 
of several shows and daffodil society meetings. Among the personal notes is 
the news that Mrs. Bridges has returned home after her long hospitalization. 

Mrs. Darden’s account of her daffodil season is being reprinted elsewhere 
in this issue. 


MIDWEST REGION (Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, Regional Vice President ) 

Two show' dates for 1971 have already been announced: April 17 for 
Adena Daffodil Society and April 20 for the Midwest Regional Show at 
Dayton, Ohio. 1970 shows are reported in some detail. 

An article by Helen K. Link tells of her 30 years of interest in daffodils, 
and includes a list by classes of more than 150 varieties “which have grown 
well and will produce show table blooms.” 


WASHINGTON DAFFODIL SOCIETY (W. O. Ticknor, Editor.) 

The Newsletter for July includes new's of show winners, new officers, 
meetings past and planned, and a miscellany of human interest notes about 
daffodil breeders and dealers under the title “Daffodil Facts — and Fancy,” 
The 1971 show will be on April 24-25. 
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NON-MERCURIAL REMEDIES FOR BASAL ROT 

We publish below the Introduction and Abstract of a recent 
technical paper on experiments conducted at Western Washing¬ 
ton Research and Extension Center, Washington State Univer¬ 
sity. 

Gould, Charles J,, and Miller, V. L. Effectiveness of Benzimidazole Fungi¬ 
cides in Controlling Fusarium Basal Rot of Narcissus. Plant Disease Re¬ 
porter, Vol. 54, No. 5, p. 377-380. May 1970. 

INTRODUCTION 

Basal rot, caused by Fusarium oxysporum Schlecht. f. sp. narcissi Snyd. 
& Hans., is one of the most serious and widely distributed diseases of Nar¬ 
cissus. Previous control measures included the usual cultural and sanitation 
practices and the treatment of infected stocks of bulbs in mercurial solutions. 
The mercury soaks, however, were sometimes severely phytotoxic, especially 
when applied to bulbs immediately after digging, the best time of treatment 
for disease control. Therefore, the search has continued for a more effective 
and less harmful remedy. Treatments with thiabendazole (Mertect 160 
containing 60% 2-(4- thiazolyl) benzimidazole as a wettable powder (WP)) 
(TBZ-160) and 2-(2-furyI)benzimidazole (Bayer 33172 as a 50% active 
WP) (B-33172) appeared promising in comparison with treatments using 
several mercurials in 1966. The experiments were expanded in 1967 and 
1968. 


ABSTRACT 

Benzimidazole fungicides increased yields of healthy bulbs as well or 
better than did mercurial fungicides when used to treat Fusarium-infected 
stocks of Narcissus. In general, the effectiveness of benomyl and thiabenda¬ 
zole was improved, although not always significantly, by: I) treating bulbs 
1 day after digging instead of 7 days later; 2) soaking in 1000 and 2000 
ppm instead of 500 ppm suspensions; 3) extending the soaking time from 
10 seconds to 10 or 30 minutes; and 4) by heavily dusting the bulbs with 
the fungicides rather than soaking them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Mrs. Watrous, 

Mrs. Carruth’s letter (June issue, p. 194) prompts me to write, as I have 
long thought that we need some way to “share” or “save” the tried-and-true 
varieties, especially since they are hard to find in catalogs. This is under¬ 
standable. as more profit is to be had on the newer bulbs. 

In Round Robin #4 we are attempting to do something about this. Each 
person in the robin is to send me a list of their “extras” by August 20. Then 
I will compile the list and send each member of the robin a copy of “who 
has what,” and then members may write directly to the person who has what 
they want, to make arrangements. Admittedly this is a trial. But might it not 
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be extended to include the entire Society? If members sent in their list of 
available varieties to a specified person by July 1, a list could be compiled 
and printed in the September Journal (which also includes the membership 
list — so addresses would be handy) then members could contact the owners 
of the desired bulbs. If you think this idea has merit, I’ll be glad to do the 
compiling of the list. Members might also make requests for old varieties at 
the same time. 

Varieties commonly in commerce should not be included, unless someone 
wants bulbs for a special reason, such as giving the bulbs to a group of chib 
dren to encourage their interest, or perhaps for a civic beautification project. 
Members should be prepared to pay the postage to obtain the bulbs they 
desire. 

Does this idea have merit? If so, let’s try it! 

Sincerely, 

Mary Lou Gripshover (Mrs. Paul J.) 

Columbus, Ohio 


As a trial balloon, we list below a few requests that have come to our 
attention recently in one way or another. Members interested should send 
bulbs or offers to the names indicated. Members wishing to comment on 
Mrs. Gripshover's suggestion are invited to write to her or to the Editor, and 
if interest is sufficient we shall make suitable arrangements before the 1971 
digging and replanting season. 


BULBS DESIRED FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Desired: 

Daffodils suitable for naturalizing, 
Fort Worth Botanic Garden. (Dona¬ 
tions would be tax deductible.) 
Daffodils for public gardens, Jackson, 
Miss. 

“Good surplus bulbs” for planting at 
The Cincinnati Nature Center. 


Contact: 

Scott Hikes, Supt. of Hort., Fort Worth 
Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic Garden 
Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie (Miss.) 

Mrs. Henry Hobson, Jr. (Ohio) 


SCARCE OR OLD VARIETIES DESIRED 


Variety: 

Ace of Diamonds (9) 
N. X dubius (10) 
Scotch Gold (la) 
Tanagra (la) 
Hexameter (9) 

Snipe (6a) 


Desired by: 

Mrs. Paul L. Gripshover (Ohio) 
George C. Morrill (Oreg.) 

Mrs. Herman McKenzie (Miss.) 
Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr. (Va.) 
M rs. Neil Macneale (Ohio) 

Mrs. Darden, Mrs. Macneale 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The quarterly Bulletin of the Alpine Garden Society for March, 1970, 
contains an article by A. VV. Taylor entitled “Narcissi of the Section Pseudo- 
narcissus.’' This is the same group of species which H. W. Pugsley dealt with 
in his monograph on Narcissus subgenus Ajax, published in 1933 and now 
out of print. In 1968 Dr. Abilio Fernandes of Coimbra University, Portugal, 
who is now the leading authority on the genus, published a new study of the 
trumpet species in the Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society. He 
accepted most of Pugsley's species, although he abandoned the subgenus 
Ajax and grouped the trumpets as Section 11 of his monograph. 

Mr. Taylor's study adds flesh to the bare bones of the Fernandes mono¬ 
graph with non-technical descriptions of the species and new material on 
their distribution, accompanied by numerous photographs and line drawings. 

The office has stocked a few' copies of the AGS Bulletin which are avail¬ 
able for $2.00 each. Serious students of the genus and collectors of daffodil 
literature should have copies. Like the Pugsley monograph, it is the sort of 
landmark work which very quickly becomes unavailable. 

* * * 

Many members are familiar with the delightful book by Elizabeth Law¬ 
rence entitled “The Little Bulbs,” most of which is drawrn from corres¬ 
pondence, described by Miss Lawrence as “an antiphonal chorus, like two 
frogs in neighboring ponds," between the author and Carl H. Krippendorf 
of Cincinnati. The woods in which Mr. Krippendorf gardened have since 
become the home of the Cincinnati Nature Center and in observance of that 
gratifying development Miss Lawrence has written a small book called 
“Lob’s Wood.” 

As the title of Miss Lawrence’s first book suggests, Mr. Krippendorf’s 
interests were not confined to daffodils, but they were a prime concern and 
they w'ere naturalized or, as he preferred to call it, “colonized,” by the tens 
of thousands. Since the woods were planted during the first four decades of 
this century they contain many hybrids and species of historical importance, 
including the wild hybrid between /V. pseudo-narcissus and N. triandrus , 
known as Queen of Spain. This difficult and vanishing wild hybrid has per¬ 
sisted in Mr. Krippendorfs woods and the colony there is probably the 
largest still extant. 

Copies of “Lob’s Wood" will be made available to ADS members this 
fall. The book will run to about one hundred pages with a soft cover and 
colored illustrations. The price will not exceed $3.00 and all profits accrue 
to the Cincinnati Nature Center. Final announcement will be made shortly 
and orders solicited, possibly in the form of a last minute insert in this issue 
of the Journal. This publication should appeal to many members, not only 
because of its commentary on daffodils written in Miss Lawrence’s delightful 
style, but because the author, Miss Lawrence; Mr. Krippendorfs daughter, 
Rosan Adams of Cincinnati; and his granddaughter, Mary Ley of Grecn- 
which. Conn., are all ADS members of long standing. 

— George S. Lee, Jr. 
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1971 SHOWS 

In planning your show for 1971 please contact your Regional 
Vice President regarding dates of other shows in your region. By 
doing this you will avoid conflicts and perhaps you will have 
more exhibitors and an easier time securing ADS judges. The 
June issue of the Journal contains the names and addresses of 
all ADS officers. 

If you wish your show listed in the December 1970 Journal 
please notify the Awards Chairman at 308 Longwood Drive, 
Newport News, Va. 23606 of the name of your show, the date, 
its location, and the name and address of the person to contact 
for information. This information must be received at the above 
address on or before Oct. 10. Information for shows to be listed 
in the March 1971 issue should be sent to the above address on 
or before Jan. 10, 1971. 

Franklin D. Seney 
A wards Chairman 


THE HARRY 1. TUGGLE, JR, TROPHY 

As previously noted in the June 1970 issue of The Daffodil Journal, the 
Board of Directors of the Society has accepted the silver Chippendale tray 
which Mrs. Theodore Pratt has offered in memory of Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. 
This trophy will be offered for the first time in 1971, subject to the following: 

1. The Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. Trophy, a perpetual award, may be offered 
only at daffodil shows held in conjunction with annual meetings of the 
American Daffodil Society, Inc., for a collection of 12 varieties of daffodils, 
three stems each, from at least 3 divisions of the RHS classification. 

2. Since this trophy may be held only one year, the Bronze Ribbon may 
also be awarded in this class. 

3. Each variety must be shown in a separate container and be correctly 
labeled, and each specimen must score at least 90 by ADS scale of points. 

4. There is no limit on the number of times any individual may win the 
trophy. 

5. The responsibility for uniform engraving of the name and year of each 
winner, the cost thereof, and all transportation charges will be borne by the 
convention committee. 

6. In any year in which the trophy is not awarded, it shall be returned 
upon request to the custody of the Chairman of the Aw ards Committee. 

Franklin D. Seney, Chairman 
Awards Committee 


GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO A FRIEND 
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SYMPOSIUM 


In mid-July, Symposium returns are well ahead of last year. 

A true, well-balanced Symposium depends on ballots from all areas and 
from gardens both large and small. Thus overemphasis of particular regional 
favorites and the influence of a spectacular show winner or a special bulb 
distribution are blended with many individualists evaluating alone. 

So, if you have not sent in your 1970 ballot, please do so right away. Wc 
will count it. Keep them coming! 

Elizabeth T. Capen, Chairman 
SEED AVAILABLE 

As of August 1, 25 members had asked the Breeding and Selection Com¬ 
mittee for seeds and/or bulblets. Demand promptly outran the supply of 
hulblets, but seed may still be available for late requesters. Members wishing 
to try their luck should write promptly, give an indication of their special 
interests, and include a couple of stamps. William O. Ticknor. Seed Broker, 
2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

SPECIES ROBIN? 

Members who would like to join a robin devoted to species are invited to 
write a first letter telling something of their special interests, successes, or 
failures with Narcissus species, The letters may be sent to Dr. Dooley, Chair¬ 
man of Robins, or to Mrs. Watrous, Journal Editor, who will lead the robin. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky, 

Sue Robinson of Palmer, Virginia, writes that there is much activity 
in her garden. She had the best miniature flower, Canalicutatus, and best 
collection of five miniature varieties at one show. At another show she won 
four ADS awards. She had best flower in this show' with Woodvale, 2c. 
Several years ago I gave this flower a high rating. It will grow almost 
perfect blooms with a lime-green trumpet-like cup. 1 understand that it w'on 
at least three best-flower awards in this year’s shows. Another excellent 2c is 
Glenmanus. It is a stronger grower and it has the same degree of perfection. 

The daffodil season in my area was fabulous. The weather conditions 
were almost perfect and the colors were at their best. The doubles were 
the best that I have ever grown. For once. White Lion was beautiful. 

Sue Hopkins of Newport News wrote that she grew seven pots of Canal- 
iculatus and that they gave excellent blooms. It will be interesting to have 
a later report on the behavior of the bulbs. Generally this variety will bloom 
well the first season and give only foliage thereafter. Perhaps lifting and 
planting each season would be worth a trial. 

Daffodils are getting an excellent boost in Jackson, Mississippi. Loyce 
McKenzie writes Gardening Glimpses in the local newspaper, and she thinks 
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this is the ideal way to boost daffodils in a community. She comments on la 
and 2a varieties. She reports that the trumpets have basal rot problems and 
that Galway has keeping problems, too. She finds that Burgemeester Gouver- 
neur is the best of the Holland trumpets and that Inca Gold, Golden 
Rapture, and Golden Hour improve with time. She adds that Dove Wings 
is a better grower than Charity May with her. Festivity and Tudor Minstrel 
do well for her and they last forever. Finally, she reports that a Florida 
grower waters his daffodils twice a week during the growing season, and 
such treatment produces 40-inch stems for Silver Chimes! 

Mrs. Phil Dickens of Bloomington. Indiana, relates her first show experi¬ 
ence. Many years ago she entered two flowers, and one. Golden Harvest, 
was named best in the show. Since that time she has won best flower in the 
show with Daviot on three different occasions. 

It was not possible for me to exhibit in any show last season, so I took 
something over 200 Kodachromcs of blooms throughout my season. I began 
with Cornet and finished with N. X hi floras. There is a lot of beauty tucked 
away between these two varieties. I hope that I may give programs in areas 
where daffodils are not commonly grown. (I have retired now'.) 

Reverse bicolors were outstanding. For once, Spellbinder reversed nicely. 
Binkie and Nazareth were very pronounced in this quality. Nampa was 
lovely. My favorite, however, is Pastorale. Chat was one of the finest jonquils 
I grew. The reverse bicolors are particularly effective in mass plantings. 

1 usually buy one bulb of a new variety. It is interesting to observe the 
increase at digging time some seasons later. Bambi, Festivity and Holly Berry 
gave an abundance of bulbs. These make nice gifts to friends you wish to 
get interested in daffodil growing. 

It is possible that some readers of these notes wonder how many varieties 
I grow. I have not counted, but I believe the number would be in excess 
of 600. My daffodils are planted in rows with no thought for landscaping 
effects. There are many seedlings growing. Many have yet to bloom. In later 
years the seeds have come from my own crosses. 


THE LIGHT REQUIREMENTS OF DAFFODILS 

By George S. Lee, Jr., New Conaan, Connecticut 

This article is reprinted by permission from The Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden s Plants & Gardens, Vol. 25, No. 3 (Copyright 
1970), omitting the list of varieties that was appended. 

Daffodils are definitely not shade-loving plants and it is really not accurate 
to describe them even as shade-tolerant plants. In the wild they grow in the 
mountains of Spain, Portugal and northern Africa where the winters are 
cold and the summers hot and dry. The fact is that, as with many of the 
spring bulbs, shade is a condition with which daffodils have not had very 
much experience. The brief part of their life cycle which is spent above 
ground draws to a close as the new growth appears on trees and shrubs. By 
the time the leaves of woody plants unfold, the embryonic flowers have been 
formed for another year, the scales of the bulbs are packed with starch in 
anticipation of dormancy, and the foliage becomes limp and brown. Another 
year in the life of the bulb has come to an end. 
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While daffodils wil! grow in association with deciduous woody plants, they 
will not long survive beneath broad-leaved or coniferous evergreens. They 
must flower and mature in sunlight screened by nothing more opaque than 
the bare framework of deciduous shrubs and trees. 

Most gardeners are familiar with the fact that the foliage of daffodils must 
be permitted to ripen and die before it is cut if the bulb is to endure. But the 
maturing bulbs may be subject to two other crippling conditions. The pres¬ 
ence of nearby trees suggests the competition of roots. The severity of this 
competition for nourishment and moisture will depend on distance, and 
whether the trees are deeply rooted as in the case of the oaks, or whether 
they are shallow rooted as is true with beeches and maples. Bulbs may be 
planted rather close to the trunks of oak trees, but when it is known that the 
roots lie close to the surface, it is better not to plant within the drip line of 
the tree. A little test digging will reveal the presence of tree roots, and if they 
are numerous the gardener should he prepared to give supplementary feed¬ 
ing to the bulbs and occasionally to girdle the pocket or bed to cut off the 
new growth of roots which will be attracted by the richer soil. 

Tidy gardeners arc unhappy with the drying foliage of daffodils, brief as 
the period is, and try to conceal the evidence or divert attention by other 
plantings, including groundcovers. The reaction of the bulbs to this inter¬ 
ference with the fulfillment of their natural life processes will depend on 
several factors: the competition for food and moisture, the height of the 
screening plants, and whether they are evergreen. Pachysandra is a very 
common all-purpose plant for shade, but daffodils may not long survive its 
competition. Its roots and underground runners range widely and deeply and 
it is a heavy feeder. Above ground the growth of an established planting of 
pachysandra will be almost as tall as the daffodil stems and effectively serves 
to shade the daffodil leaves from the light they must have. The competition 
of English ivy and myrtle is somewhat less severe, but nevertheless it is there 
and the struggle for survival will eventually become evident. These three 
ground cover plants are all evergreen and cannot fail to cut off vital light 
from the daffodils. 

While two plants cannot feed in the same area without competition and a 
resulting unfavorable effect on the weaker of the two, daffodils w ill tolerate 
some groundcovers if they are deciduous, shallow-rooted, and low-growing. 
Even at that it may be necessary to thin the covering occasionally to permit 
the new shoots to break through. Acceptable groundcovers would be Phlox 
stoldnifera, Tiarella cord i folia (foam-flower), Mazus rep tans and As per ala 
odorata. 

Oddly enough, two groups of daffodils — the reds or pinks and the 
reversed bicolors — have opposite needs in regard to protection from or 
exposure to strong light. Nearly all of the red, orange, or pink coloring in 
daffodil varieties has been derived from Narcissus poeticus poetarum, a poets 
narcissus with a small cup stained deep red, and N. pseudo-narcissus 
alpestris, w hich, strangely enough, is pure white. In their hybrids the coloring 
tends to be unstable and bleaching of the red element is not uncommon. The 
degree will be influenced by many factors, such as location, variety, and 
exposure. Reds and pinks are less affected in England and the Pacific North¬ 
west than they are in areas u'here the sun is stronger. ‘Rustom Pasha’ is rela¬ 
tively colorfast, but ‘Lady Kestevcn’ will burn within a few hours after the 
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sun has reached it. Improvement is gradually being made, but in general 
flowers with red, orange, or pink coloring especially where the color is con¬ 
fined to a narrow band on the cup, should be cut rather promptly after open¬ 
ing if the flower is to be used for exhibition or decoration where full strength 
of the color is important. 

On the other hand, the reversed bicolors which have become so popular as 
a result of the work of Grant E. Mitsch of Canby, Oregon, require a good 
deal of strong light to achieve good color effect. To be classified as a reversed 
bicolor, the flower must have a colored perianth — usually yel!ow r — and 
the corona (cup or trumpet) should be white: But in fact the corona invar¬ 
iably opens with some degree of coloring which can be eliminated through 
bleaching, and this requires exposure to strong light, sometimes over a period 
of several days. Even then the perfect contrast of colored perianth and white 
corona may not he completely achieved. Manipulating and stabilizing the 
color characteristics is not easy. 

Another daffodil trait in relation to source of light — and one with which 
many gardeners are not familiar — is that the open flower tends to face the 
strongest light. So it is not uncommon that bulbs, otherwise carefully planted, 
will produce flowers which turn their backs on the viewer. Normally this 
humor of the flower can be considered in advance in planting the bulbs; if 
not, the flowers will give their decision at blooming time and it may not be 
quite what one expected! 

One final effect of the intensity of light upon the daffodil concerns the 
time of flowering, and this effect may be used to extend the blooming period 
considerably. The first daffodils, and they may be had in the New York area 
by mid-March, may be obtained by planting early varieties in the warmer 
parts of the garden. These spots may be located by observing where the snow 
melts first. This usually results from unbroken light, a slope facing the sun, 
or a background which reflects heal, such us a house or wall, Conversely, the 
ending of the flowering season may be delayed by planting late varieties 
where the snow lingers. This means a harrier between the sun and the frozen 
ground, such as a stone wall, evergreen trees, or a building. 

It is likely that some varieties of daffodils are less tolerant of shaded 
situations than others, but there is little testimony on the question. Com¬ 
mercial plantings are invariably in full sun to obtain maximum growth, and 
the extensive research in connection with the commercial production of 
bulbs, which is carried on in England, Holland, and the Pacific Northwest, 
has not included the effects of shade. It is known that King Alfred,’ the most 
widely grown of any daffodil, does not flower well except in full sun and the 
same seems to be true of ‘Carlton,’ another widely grown variety. While 
nearly all daffodils will perform satisfactorily when grown in association with 
deciduous trees, failure to flower well, if it is not obviously due to over¬ 
crowding and the need to divide a clump, can often be corrected by placing 
bulbs in a sunnier location. Daffodils are not gross feeders, but poor soil, 
the competition of tree roots, and the shortened period for ripening which 
trees create, all suggest generous annual feeding. Commercial bulb fertilizers 
arc satisfactory, but expensive. Equally good results can be obtained from 
potato fertilizers which are obtainable from farm suppliers in rural areas. 
A high content of potash is the critical factor and a good mix can be made 
at home from more or less equal parts of superphosphate, hone meal, and 
unleached fireplace ashes, the latter supplying the potash. 
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THE 1970 ADS DAFFODIL SHOWS 

By Franklin D. Seney, Awards Committee Chairman 

The Roberta C. Watrous Gold Medal is ofTered once a year at the 
National Convention Show. It is a real pleasure to report that it was won 
in Dallas this April by Mrs. W. S. Simms of Atlanta against stiff competition, 
with a fine set of miniatures consisting of Quince, A r . rttpicola, Canaliculatus, 
N. triandrtis var. pulchellus, A', juncifolius, Hawera, Frosty Morn, N. bulho- 
codium var. conspieuus, Sundial, Yellow' Xit, Angie, and N. jonquilla. 

This was a year for exhibitors to move north when their flowers reached 
their peak, as many persons found their flowers all dressed up and no local 
place to show them. Several of the Quinn Silver Medals were won by exhib¬ 
itors from two or three hundred miles south, and a good many shows 
received their major support from other areas. The cold trend seems to have 
continued for three years, and if it goes on much longer, perhaps all the 
shows will need to be delayed a bit to accommodate them all and increase 
the exhibits. 

In this report the Quinn and Watrous Silver Medal winners are reported 
along with other winners in the location where they were shown. It is 
believed that they will be more meaningful this way. 

As anyone who has grown miniatures knows, their blooming season is 
just about the longest of all the daffodils, even discounting the w inter bloom¬ 
ers that are much too early for show's. One of the problems with the smaller 
daffodils is how to get enough of them in flower at one time, and it may be 
helpful to show what various growers around the country are able to show 
in their collections. Perhaps this information will serve to supplement John 
Larus’s summary of 1969 miniature show varieties. Readers of these pages 
will have no trouhle in identifying the huskiest and most popular miniature 
of all as Tete-a-Tcte! 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: The 9th Santa Barbara Dalfodil Show was held on 
February 28 and March 1, and was the largest in some years. The date is 
selected so that growers in the southern part of the state may enter mid¬ 
season or later flowers and growers from the central and northern portions 
may exhibit early blooms. Mrs. Maxine Johnson won the Gold Ribbon with 
Arctic Gold. Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson won the Miniature Gold Ribbon 
with N. jonquilla, and also the Lavender and Silver Ribbons. Bill Roese 
received the White Ribbon for Space Age. Ken Dorwin was the recipient 
of the Rose Rihbon with his seedling N. 4-33 from Portal X Accent, with 
a deep rose-pink cup. It had a good tall stem and good neck and was 
noteworthy for its earliness as a pink in the growing season. 

Birmingham, Ala.:. This show was held on March II and 12, w'hich 
proved to be the height of the season. The entire RHS classification was 
covered except for 3c and 3d. As usual the show' emphasized daffodil 
horticulture, but the judged arrangement classes and the Ikebana exhibits 
complemented the specimen classes w'ith illustrations of the artistic use of 
daffodils. Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Thompson won the Gold Ribbon with 
Prologue, the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Snipe, and the Purple Ribbon 
with a cyclamineus collection. They also w r on the Lavender Ribbon with 
Snipe, W. P. Milner, N. jonquilla, Marionette, and N. fernandesii. Mrs. E. P. 
Miles won the White Ribbon with Trevithian. 
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La Canada, Calif.: The Southern California Daffodil Society's 14th Daffo¬ 
dil Show was held March 14 and 15. Despite lack of rain and dry winds, 
the show was almost twice the size of last year’s, and the quality of the 
blooms was above average. There were many pinks and also many entries 
in Division 3, where they are usually lacking. Ken Dorwin won the Carey E. 
Quinn Silver Medal with a colorful collection of distinguished varieties. 
William Roese won the Gold Ribbon with Coral Ribbon and the White 
Ribbon with Wahkeena. The Miniature Gold Ribbon went to Polly Ander¬ 
son for N. jonquilla, and Lyle Pyeatt won the Lavender Ribbon with 5 
miniatures from Division 10. Helen Grier was awarded the Rose Ribbon for 
her 363-69 from Fastnet X Forfar, a 2b with a white perianth and an ivory- 
white cup with a narrow' rim of coral pink. Despite the early date. Grant 
Mitsch and Murray Evans sent seedling displays of considerable interest. 

Albany, Ga.: The Daffodil Garden Club presented their show on March 
19 and 20, with the timely theme of “Signs of the Zodiac," depicted on the 
schedule cover in a circle surrounding a trumpet daffodil. There were 
several educational exhibits besides those concerning daffodils, which 
included a demonstration of all phases of daffodil culture, such as land¬ 
scaping, culture in bowls, and soil improvement. Mrs. Sam Meeks won the 
Gold Ribbon with Festivity, the White Ribbon with Preamble, and also the 
Silver Ribbon. Mrs. W. S. Simms took the Miniature Gold Ribbon with 
N. bulbocodium conspicuus and the Lavender Ribbon with N. niandrus 
albus. Snipe, Tete-a-Tete, N. bulbocodium conspicuus and N. cydamineus . 

Oakland, Calif.: The Northern California Daffodil Society show on March 
21 and 22 included a display of flowers from Grant Mitsch and an educa¬ 
tional presentation consisting of daffodil culture, the classification system, 
and the perfect daffodil (judging points). The entrance featured a daffodil 
arrangement with large vases of daffodils and ranunculus in the hallway. 
M rs. H. H. Simmons was awarded the Gold Ribbon for Home Fires and 
Mrs. Marilyn Holloway the Miniature Gold Ribbon for N. triandrus albus. 
Sid DuBose won the White Ribbon with Scarlet Gem and also the Silver 
Ribbon. Mrs. Kenneth Anderson received the Lavender Ribbon for Hawera, 
N. jonquilla, April Tears, Frosty Morn and N. minor. The Rose Ribon was 
won by Bill Roese with his seedling 4-70 described as a 2b with a very 
white perianth and a yellow' cup with deep orange-red frill, and Stan Baird 
received the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal for a well varied collection 
featuring varieties with orange and red cups. 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America . Inc., P.O. Box 1326-D, Knoxville, 
Term. 37901 for a free Brochure. Better still , send $4 for 
membership with all its advantages plus 5 
issues of a colorful, informative magazine. 
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Atlanta, Ga.: The Southeast Regional Daffodil Show took place on March 
26 and 27. Mrs. Alfred Sams won the Gold Ribbon with Nazareth and the 
White Ribbon with Sweet Harmony. Mrs. W. S. Simms received the Purple 
Ribbon for her cyclamineus collection, and she also won the Silver Ribbon. 
Walter E. Thompson won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. jonquilla, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie carried home the Lavender Ribbon. 
Dan Thomson received the Rose Ribbon for another of his seedlings, F-35-1 
this time. This show was notable for the high calibre of its specimens, 
arrangements, staging, competence of its committees, the fellowship, and 
over-all beauty. The blooms held up well until closing time and then were 
given to apartment dwellers and non-gardeners for enjoyment at home. 

May flower, Ark.: The Tenth Arkansas State Daffodil Show was held on 
March 28, sponsored by The Mayflower Garden Club. The various classes 
of daffodils were illustrated on a ledge above a table containing catalogues 
and other materials on daffodils. There was also a display of Mr. Mitsch’s 
blooms. Mrs. W. G. Alexander won the Gold Ribbon with Aircastle and 
Mrs. Bert B. Boozman the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Jumblie. Mrs, D. O. 
Harton took the White Ribbon with Arctic Gold and also the Silver Ribbon. 
Mrs. Betty Barnes won the Lavender Ribbon and the Purple Ribbon, the 
latter with a collection of triandrus varieties. David Dawson won the first 
ADS Junior Award of the season with Gold Crown. Both the Society's silver 
show medals were awarded, Mrs. O. L. Atkinson winning the Carey E, 
Quinn Medal with a well contrasted collection and Mrs. Harton the Roberta 
C. Watrous Medal with Quince, Sundial, Haw'era, Jumblie, Marionette, Tetc- 
a-Tcte, N. jonquilla . Xit, N. buihocodium conspicnus, N. juncifolius, N. 
triandrus albas, and Lintie. 

Memphis, Tenn.: The Southern Regional Daffodil Show on March 28 and 
29 was well supported with entries from Kentucky, Arkansas and Missis¬ 
sippi, hut local growers felt the pinch of a cold spring as did many others 
later in shows farther northward. The red-cupped blooms were outstanding 
for color. Mrs. Richard Harwood won the Gold Ribbon with Fairy Dream, 
and the show sponsors were pleased for the sake of “John Q. Public" that 
the best flower in the show was a dollar bulb. Mrs. Harwood also won the 
White Ribbon with Goldeourt and sweepstakes for the Silver Ribbon, 
Paul Stanley was given the Junior Award for his exhibit of February Gold, 
and Mrs. Glenn Millar. Jr. won the Purple Ribbon with Rushtit, Beryl, 
Charity May, Jenny, and Satellite. The Miniature Gold Ribbon was won 
by Mrs. Joe H. Talbot with Mite. 

Newport News, Va.: The Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Show was held on 
March 28 and 29. All of the flowers were very fresh — there was very little 
to cut a few days before. The Gold Ribhon was won w ith Court Martial by 
Mrs. William F. Thomas, who has helped with many daffodil shows but 
exhibited for the first time this year! Mrs. H. deShiekls Henley showed 
beautifully grown flowers and won the Silver Ribbon, the White Ribbon 
w ith Dove Wings, and the Purple Ribbon with Willct, Roger, Charity May, 
Dove Wings, and Woodcock. Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks won fhe Rose Ribbon 
with her seedling N-70. This was a pale yellow flower from Prolifica X 
Spellbinder, with star-shaped petals, each of which was slightly retlexed to 
either side about its center. The interest in miniatures in this show' has 
steadily grow n. This year there were two fine entries in the class for 12 min¬ 
iatures. Mrs. P- R. Moore, Jr. won the Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal 
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Pannill seedling B25/l„ from St. Keverne X Golden Rapture. 

Photograph by Helen link 

with Snipe, Tetc-a-Tete, The Little Gentleman, Quince, Mite, Cyclataz, 
Mustard Seed, N. bulhocodiam nivalis. Little Gem, N. scaberulus, Wee Bee, 
and Halingy. She also won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Snipe. Mrs. 
Brooks’ Lavender Ribbon collection included a beautiful specimen of pale 
yellow Rosaline Murphy. 

Dallas, Tex.: The National Show sponsored by The Texas Daffodil Soci¬ 
ety and held April 2 and 3 established several firsts. As far as is known, this 
was the first time that the best standard flower and the best three of one 
variety were won by seedlings shown in regular classes. Bill Pannill won the 
Gold Ribbon with a white trumpet seedling from Glenshesk X Vigil and the 
White Ribbon with 3 specimens of another seedling, No. B25/1, a yellow 
trumpet from St. Keverne X Golden Rapture. Although the season was 
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well advanced in Dallas, there were many entries from 14 states. As noted 
at the head of this article, Mrs. W. S. Simms won the Roberta C. Watrous 
Gold Medal. The American Horticultural Society Silver Medal was won by 
Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright with a varied and colorful collection. The Min¬ 
iature Gold Ribbon went to Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr. for Snipe, and the 
Lavender Ribbon was awarded to Mrs. Goethe Link for Wee Bee, Frosty 
Morn, Tanagra, N. juncifolius, and N. triandrus var. concolor. The Purple 
Ribbon was won by Mrs. Charles Dillard with a collection of doubles. In 
addition, Kitra Kay Weaver was the recipient of the Junior Award for her 
Galway, and Mrs. O. L. Fellows won the Rose Ribbon whth a yellow tazetta 
hybrid. 

Gloucester. Var, The Daffodil Show of the Garden Club of Gloucester 
took place on April 4 and 5. Although still quite large, this show experienced 
a decline in entries from last year due to the lateness of the season. It is the 
kind of show where the exhibitors have plenty of space to visit around while 
they are putting in their flowers, greeting friends whom they have not seen 
for some time. Mrs. H. de Shields Henley won the Gold Ribbon with an 
Ormcau of splendid substance. She also won the Purple Ribbon with White 
Spire. Dcsdemona, My Love, Flaming Meteor, and Tudor Minstrel, and she 
received the Silver Ribbon for sweepstakes, mostly from blue ribbons in 
collection classes. Mrs. John Payne Robinson won the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon with Canaliculatus and the Lavender Ribbon with Mite, Tete-a-Tete, 
Little Beauty, N. bulbocodium conspicuus, and Canaliculatus. Mr. and Mrs, 
Raymond Lewis received the Rose Ribbon for their seedling P.M. 70/3 
from King of the North X Content. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: With considerable regret the Fayetteville Garden Club 
members cancelled their show, scheduled for April 7, due to the worst spring 
weather ever experienced in their area. 

Smyrna , Ga ..* The title of this show held on April 9 and 10 was “Picture 
Poetry,” and the artistic classes illustrated various verses from Humpty- 
Dumpty (Juniors) to Shakespeare. The cover of their schedule was a picture 
in itself with a gold daffodil on off-white. Mrs. David E. Cook received the 
Gold Ribbon for Daydream and the White Ribbon for Kingscourt. Mrs. 
W. S. Simms was given the Rose Ribbon for her seedling C-l-6 from 
Chinese White X Green Island, which had a very round perianth. Mrs. 
Simms also won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Hawera. the Lavender 
Ribbon (for N. jonquilla, Segovia. April Tears, Hawera, and Canaliculatus), 
and the Silver Ribbon. 

Nashville, Term.: The Twelfth Tennessee State Daffodil Show was pre¬ 
sented by the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society on April I I and 12. Twelve 
years ago the Society was founded by Mr. Clarence Connell, and last fall 
its members planted 1.500 daffodil bulbs at Checkwood in a special area. 
During the show' this year the planting was dedicated in memory of Mr. 
Connell. The educational exhibit, consisting of 12 large poster boards 
showing drawings of daffodils on individual easels with live daffodils illus¬ 
trating the divisions placed under each board, was well received. Mrs. Fred 
Allen, Jr. won the Gold Ribbon with Charter, and Mrs. Joe Talbot III took 
the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N . watieri. Mrs. R. L. Roof was aw-arded 
the White Ribbon for Ballygarvey and Mrs. Charles K. Cosncr won the 
Lavender Ribbon with N. X tenuior, N, triandrus albus, Xit, N. jonquilla, 
and N, bulbocodium. The Purple Ribbon for a collection of large cups was 
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won by Mrs, Fort Linton, who also received ihc Silver Ribbon, Mrs. Linton 
also won the Rose Ribbon for her seedling LL-16-33-27 from Binkie X 
Halolight, a slightly reflexed reverse bicolor. Mary Del Frank won the Junior 
Award from a large number of classes for younger growers with her Bridal 
Crown. 

Princess Anne, Md.: Spring was good to this show, which was held on 
April 11 and entitled “Daffodils on Delmarva.” The latter is a name given 
to the peninsula which stretches from Delaware through Maryland to 
Virginia. The theme of the show was expressed outdoors by a yellow map of 
the peninsula showing with painted daffodils the location of the sponsoring 
clubs. The hit of the show was an educational exhibit which was a cross 
section display of the way to plant a daffodil, with the bulb and its roots 
and foliage close to the wall of a glass container. This w'as prepared by the 
children in a school for the retarded, and they also exhibited in a special 
class 35 specimens of Unsurpassable, one for each child. Mrs. J. Roy Howie 
won the Gold Ribbon with Hone)bird and Mrs, Leroy Collins the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon with Canaliculatus. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Lewis won the 
Purple Ribbon with a collection of white daffodils. 

Chouteau, Okla.: The Chouteau Garden Club sponsored the Oklahoma 
State Daffodil Show, which took place on April I 1 and 12. The bulbs that had 
been planted to bloom in time for entering in Dallas were held up by the 
weather, and there were plenty of good blooms for this show. The Junior 
horticultural section was very popular, and there was an educational exhibit 
entitled “The Old and the New.” which contrasted flowers such as King 
Alfred and Rima for each RHS division. Mrs. Otis Crow won the Gold 
Ribbon with Aircastle. She also exhibited 24 varieties which won for her 
the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal. Mrs. Ralph Henry won the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon with Sundial, the Silver Ribbon, the White Ribbon with 3 
Festivities, and the Purple Ribbon with a collection of trumpets. The Junior 
Award was given to Nancy Kroeker for her specimen of Bastion. 

Lexington, Ky.: The Seventh Annual Kentucky Daffodil Show was pre¬ 
sented on April 15. The Schedule was most unusual with its use of color and 
handwork, and this show honored Grant Mitsch by including appropriate 
introductions of his as part of the description of the arrangement classes. 
The theme of the show was “The Earth Awakens,” which is particularly 
appropriate for daffodils and was carried out in the design section from “the 
last snow flakes” to “the profusion on the hill side.” Mrs. Ray Hopper won 
the Gold Ribbon for Woodvale and Mrs. D. R, Deane the White Ribbon 
with Precedent. Mrs. Raymond Roof was awarded the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon for Bobbysoxer, and she also won the Stiver Ribbon. The Rose 
Ribbon was won by Mrs. W. D. Morgerson, one of the fine horticulturists 
in Lexington. Her Seedling No. 101 is described as a reverse bicolor from 
Bethany X a seedling. Mrs. Verne Trueblood received the Purple Ribbon 
for a collection of large-cups, and Mrs. Harris Rankin won the Lavender 
Ribbon. 

Baltimore, Md.: The Maryland Daffodil Society presented the show for 
their state on April 15 and 16. Due to adverse weather conditions this was 
a rather small show, but the blooms exhibited were of the highest quality. 
The educational exhibit on daffodil culture was repeated from last year due 
to popular demand. The artistic section theme was “Ages of Man” -and one 
of the limelights of the show was “The Stone Age” in which the plant mate- 
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rial was to appear to be growing in a setting featuring stones or a stone 
ornament. Mrs. H. deShields Henley won the Gold Ribbon with Passionale. 
She also won the White Ribbon w ith 3 Veronas of fine substance, the Purple 
Ribbon with a collection of large-cups, and the Silver Ribbon. Mrs. Frederick 
Vide received the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Tete-a-Teto and Mrs. Richard 
N. Darden, Jr. the Lavender Ribbon for Raindrop, Yellow Xit. Pixie, April 
Tears and N. triandrus a'bus. 

Mt. Vernon, III.: The Illinois State Show r presented by the Southern Illinois 
Daffodil Society took place on April 17. By cutting between storms and 
refrigerating, the exhibitors were able to have flowers of fine quality and 
received compliments on their excellence. Mrs. Clyde Cox won the Carey E. 
Quinn Silver Medal for her exceptional collection. She also won the Gold 
Ribbon with Dunkeld and the Lavender Ribbon with Sundial. Xit, April 
Tears, Tete-a-Tete, and Mite. Mrs. Raymond Roof was awarded the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon for Hawera, and she also won the Silver Ribbon. The Purple 
Ribbon was won by Mrs. L. A. Mylius with a trumpet collection. Mr. Venice 
Brink entered 16 seedlings, and his 59/9 was awarded the Rose Ribbon. 
It was entered as a 2b, but the rest of the blooms of the cultivar are of 
trumpet measurements, and he feels that it is a lb. It is described as creamy 
white in the perianth with a red trumpet of fine formf!) and its parentage 
is Sincerity X Lady Kesteven. 

Indianapolis , Ind.: The Midwest Regional Daffodil Show sponsored by the 
Indiana Daffodil Society was held on April 17 and 18. This one had as its 
theme April Madness, which suited the occasion perfectly after late cold and 
snow. The artistic classes were appropriately called Daffy-Mania. Dells, 
Dillies, Dreams, and Billies. Entrants from four states filled all the horti¬ 
cultural classes very well except for Division 12 which, except for miniatures, 
has few possibilities. The Gold Ribbon was won with Signal Light by Mrs. 
Phil Dickens. Mrs. Goethe lank was awarded the Miniature Gold Ribbon 
for Snipe, the Silver Ribbon, the White Ribbon for Bushtit, and the Purple 
Ribbon for a cydamineus collection. Mrs. Neil Macneale won the Lavender 
Ribbon with Tete-a-Tete, Mite. N. calcicoia, N. juncifolius and N. scabcru- 
lus. Mrs. Link was the only winner of the Bronze Ribbon this year, exhibit¬ 
ing Dove Wings, Ripple. Coronet, Lemon Drops. Carnlough, Bushtit, Vigil, 
Rustom Pasha, Camberwell King. Kilder, Early Mist, and her seedling 
7/61, Ceylon X Frolic. 

Norristown, Pa.: The 25th Annual Daffodil Show presented by the Norris¬ 
town Garden Club and held on April 17 and 18 was appropriately entitled 
“Silver Chimes.” The schedule, with a picture of a tazetta daffodil on the 
cover, was printed on pale grey paper with silver flecks, most attractively 
illustrating the theme. The Silver Ribbon Award of the Federation was given 
to Mrs. Raymond Knauff for an exhibit on drying and arranging flowers. 
Mr. Charles H. Mueller staged an exhibit of single specimens. The Gold 
Ribbon was won by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis with Rockall, and the 
Miniature Gold Ribbon by Mrs. James J. Tracey with Canaliculatus. Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen received the Lavender Ribbon for N. triandrus pulchelius. 
Mite, Little Beauty, Tete-a-Tete and N. bidbocodium vulgaris nivalis . Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis brought with them from Virginia an entry which won the 
Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal. They also won the White Ribbon with Rockall, 
the Silver Ribbon, and the Purple Ribbon with a cydamineus collection. 
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Washington, D. C.: The 21st Show of the Washington Daffodil Society 
was held on April 18 and 19 in the beautiful setting of the National Ar¬ 
boretum. The quality of the blooms was outstanding, and the wide range 
of varieties made an interesting exhibit which intrigued the public. The 
displays sent by Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans added additional interest, 
especially a bloom of Foxfire which was gleaming and hrilliant. The minia¬ 
ture section was well represented both as to quantity and quality. Mrs. John 
Payne Robinson won the Gold Ribbon with Woodvule and the White Ribbon 
with 3 more specimens of the same. Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks was awarded 
the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Xit. the Silver Ribbon, and the Lavender 
Ribbon for Flomay, N. rnpicota. Tete-a-Tete, Xit. and Hawera. Mrs. Fort 
Linton's Shanach, Cantabile, Sea Green, Milan, and Dactyl, brought from 
Nashville, won her the Purple Ribbon. Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr. won 
the Rose Ribbon with her seedling 652-1. This flower was from N. jonquiila 
X N. cyctamineus, the reverse of the cross that gave her Flyaway. The seed 
were sent to Mrs. Watrous by Harry Tuggle in 1965. The winning flower 
had 2 buds and 3 open florets with longish cups but with perianth segments 
not so sharply reflexed as in the pollen parent. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: The First Annual Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society 
Show held on April 20 found the weather more cooperative in that section 
of the country. Mrs. Eugene Kleiner won the Gold Ribbon with Ave and the 
Rose Ribbon with her seedling from Binkie X Tintoretto, a small 2a with 
the coloring of Tintoretto throughout and a star-shaped perianth. Mrs. 
Henry W. Hobson, Jr. received the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Xit. Mrs. 
Philip Adams won the Silver Ribbon and. for her collection of large cups, 
she received the Purple Ribbon. Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell was awarded 
the White Ribbon for Moonshine and Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, Jr. won the 
Lavender Ribbon. One of the few Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medals to be 
given this year was won by Mrs. Harry Wilkie with Mite. Bobbysoxer, 
Sundial, Little Gem. Hawera, Jumblie. Wee Bee, N. axtuiienxix, N. watieri, 
Small Talk, N. triandrus alhus and N. triundrux loiscleurii. 

Chamhersburg, Pa.: The 34th Daffodil Show of the Chambersburg Garden 
Club took place on April 21 and 22. The deep yellow schedule had a design 
in green continuing from front cover to back, representing an oriental type 
planting of daffodils. Mr. Richard Ezell won the Gold Ribbon with Ardour. 
Mr. Rudolph Bloomquist received the Miniature Gold Rihbon with Cyclataz, 
and he also won the Silver Ribbon. Mrs. Owen W. Hartman was awarded 
the White Ribbon for Cantatrice and Dr. William A. Bender the Purple 
Ribbon for a collection of trumpets. He also won the Rose Ribbon with his 
seedling B5z from Damocles X B879 (Goldcourt X Wexford). The winner 
was described as a bold golden trumpet with very rounded perianth segments. 
Dr. Bender presented a continuous slide carousel on daffodil pathology, 
which was an outstanding educational exhibit. 

Wilmington, Del.: The Third Delaware State Daffodil Show was held on 
April 21. The Olive W. Lee Memorial Trophy was won by Mrs. Merton S. 
Yerger with Trcsamble. The Junior Division was well supported in both the 
artistic and horticultural portions. Mrs. W. R. Mackinney was the recipient 
of the Gold Ribbon, the Miniature Gold Ribbon, and the White Ribbon. Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen won the Silver Ribbon, and Mrs. Henry Marsh the Laven¬ 
der Ribbon. Sally Andersen was given the Junior Award. 

Downingtown, Pa.: The Flower Show at the Garden Class of the Woman's 
Club of Downingtown was held on April 22 and 23. The brightest spot was 
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the response from the junior exhibitors. The club gives daffodil bulbs every 
year to the fourth grade pupils of seven local schools. In spite of a difficult 
season weatherwise, the school children had excellent exhibits. Next year 
the local Girl Scout troops are going to plant daffodils and compete in the 
junior section. There were 109 arrangements with the theme "About Face" 
— back to simple arrangements for Chester County homes. Mrs. James V. 
McCahon won the Gold Ribbon with Ardour. Mrs. William L. Batchelor 
won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. cyclamineus, the Silver Ribbon, 
the White Ribbon with Dove Wings, and the Lavender Ribbon with W. P. 
Milner, Tcte-a-Tetc, Baby Star, Tweeny, and Mite. 

Berwyn, Pa.: The 10th Daffodil Show sponsored by the Berwyn Garden 
Club was held on April 24. Each year since 1964 a daffodil variety has been 
selected for purchase as the club project, and the schedule includes all of the 
project bulbs, including Redstart for this year. Miss Anne Sangree displayed 
a special exhibit of choice daffodils for educational purposes, and there was 
also a Brownie bulb project with a special class in the show. Mrs. Ralph 
Jensen won the Gold Ribbon with Butterscotch and the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon with Stafford. Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Ticknor were the recipients of the 
Silver Ribbon. Mrs. James J. Tracey was awarded the Lavender Ribbon with 
Xit, Canaliculatus, Little Beauty, Hawera, anil Minnow, and Mrs. M. V. 
Andersen won the Purple Ribbon with her collection of trumpets. 

Nashville, hid.: The Tenth Daffodil Show of The Brown County Garden 
Club took place on April 25, two weeks after its originally scheduled date. 
This proved to be a much more propitious time for daffodils, and there 
were some very fine ones. One of the arrangement classes was entitled "Let 
There be Birds.” and a local fancier showed a martin house which could be 
lowered for cleaning. There was also a display of miniature dried arrange¬ 
ments in niches. Mrs. Phil Dickens won the Gold Ribbon with Daydream, 
the White Ribbon with Radiation, and the Purple Ribbon with a collection 
of large cups, including Salmon Trout. Miss Edith Lawson won the Mini¬ 
ature Gold Ribbon with Stafford, and she was also awarded the Silver 
Ribbon. 

Islip, N. Y.: The Long Island Daffodil Show was held on April 28. A New 
Zealand variety. Tiki, won the Gold Ribbon for Mrs. Charles B. Scully, who 
was also awarded the Purple Ribbon for her trumpet collection. Mrs. Stanley 
A. Carrington received the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. triandrus albas. 
The Silver Ribbon was won by Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Webster, and they 
also won the White Ribbon with Moonshot. An antique garden bench 
backed by w'ceping willow and surrounded by espalieried, bonzai, and topiary 
ficus, fern, daffodils, and iris provided a country garden setting for the show'. 
An educational exhibit was displayed in a weathered wood Ican-to. The ADS 
scale of points was used to show good and poor specimens attractively 
arranged in varying heights. 

Greenwich, Conn.: The Fourteenth Annual Connecticut Show' took place 
on April 29. Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen brought from Delaware an unusually 
beautiful collection to win the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal. Her selection 
was varied in number of divisions represented, color, and form. The lighting 
in the new show location was excellent. The show was smaller than usual but 
of high quality with an unusual number of miniatures resulting from group 
orders of Tete-a-Tetc and Mite. The entrance was decorated w'ith an ivy 
bird grown by Mrs. Colby Chester and the trophy and winners’ table had 
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an ivy duck and 2 ivy cones grown by Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr. Mrs. Edmond 
T. Drewson, Jr. won the Gold Ribbon with Cantatrice, Mrs. A. L. Robinson, 
Jr. the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Tete-a-Tete, and Mrs. Arnold Dana the 
White Ribbon with Bridal Crown. Mrs. Petersen won the Purple Ribbon 
with a trumpet collection and Mrs. Andersen received the Lavender Ribbon. 

Hartford, Conn.: The New England Regional Show and 9th Daffodil Show 
of the Connecticut Horticultural Society was held on May I and 2. The 
show is growing and exhibitors are coming from more distant points. Richard 
Ezell came from Pennsylvania to stage a winning Carey E. Quinn Silver 
Medal exhibit with lovely flowers and also to win the Gold Ribbon with 
Green Linnet. Ariel and Irish Splendour were exceptional flowers. An edu¬ 
cational chart on judging daffodils and another on the RHS Classification 
system were interesting to exhibitors. Murray Evans sent over 100 late 
blooming varieties including blooms from a single cross which showed much 
diversity. John and Betty Larus again staged a special exhibit of over 100 
varieties of miniatures and smaller daffodils. Mrs. Leonard J. Puglise w'on 
the Miniature Gold Ribbon w'ith Tete-a-Tete, Mrs. John D. Stout, Jr. won 
the Silver Ribbon and Mrs. C. G. Rice was awarded the White Ribbon for 
Tresamble. The Luruses won the Rose Ribbon, which was offered here for 
the first time, with their seedling QSHB2, a small 3c of good substance with 
a green eye, from Quick Step open pollinated. 

Columbus, Ohio: The 20th Nor West Flower Show with the theme of 
“World A Bloom” was held May 2 and 3, offering ADS awards for the first 
time. There was an appreciable increase in entries over last year, and again 
the miniatures created quite a stir. The Junior Division had 12 entries, and it 
is anticipated that overall entries will be much larger next year. The theme 
was carried out by an exhibit using a globe earmarked with areas where 
daffodils are grown commercially and in the wild, prepared by Mrs. W. M. 
Pardue and Mrs, Paul J. Gripshovcr. The “Do’s and Don’ts” of daffodil 
growing were also effectively displayed. Mrs. Gripshover won the Gold 
Ribbon with Festivity and the Miniature Gold Ribbon with Sundial. She 
also was awarded the Purple Ribbon for a small cup collection and the 
Lavender Ribbon with Jumblie, Little Gem, Sundial, Bebop, and April Tears. 
Mrs. James Liggett won the White Ribbon with Ceylon, and also the Silver 
Ribbon. Sarah Purdue received the Junior Aw^ard for her Kingscourt. 

Manchester, Mass.: The North Shore Garden Club held their 2nd Daffodil 
Show on May 6 and 7. There were more miniatures but many had gone by 
due to a hot spell. Conversely bulbs planted last fall did not produce 
flowers in time for the show. Even so there were many newer varieties 
shown. The flower arrangement classes were judged by popular vote. Mrs. 
C. H. Anthony won the Gold Ribbon with Verona. Mrs. Henry S. Street won 
the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. triandrus alb us, and the Rev, Jones B. 
Shannon took the W'hite Ribbon with Bethany. Mrs. C. G. Rice w r as the 
winner of the Silver Ribbon and also won the Purple Ribbon with Kinglet, 
Glengormley, Green Island. Nantucket, and Blarney. 
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ROSTER OF SPECIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Listed here are the names of the Society’s Life, Contributing, and Sustain¬ 
ing members, grouped together in recognition of the help such memberships 
render the ADS. Addresses will be found in the following listing of all mem¬ 
bers by states. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, W. Va, 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Mrs. Fred A. Allen. Jr., Tenn. 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen. Del. 
Mrs. William F. Barry, Tenn. 

Dr. William A. Bender, Penn. 

Mrs. Reginald Blue. Ohio 
Mrs. John B, Capen, N. J. 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, La. 

Mrs. E. A. Conrad, Mass. 

* Paul F. Frese, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, Tenn, 

Jan de Graaff, Oregon 

Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, Texas 
Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Conn. 
Mrs. S. H. Keaton. Ok'la, 

* Wells Kriie-im, Ohio 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, N. Y, 

Mrs. Sam Lasker, N Y. 

*John R. Larus. Conn. 

George S. Lee, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs. Goethe Link, Ind, 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., W, Va, 
Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, Va. 


Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon 
Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, Wash, 
Richard L. Nowadnick, Wash. 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, N. Y. 

* William G Pannill, Va. 

Elmer E. Parette, Ark. 

Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, Mo. 

Mrs, John W. Sands, Md, 

Mrs, Charles B. Scully, W. Y. 

Mrs. W. S. Simms, Ga. 

Mrs. James O. Smith, Texas 
Mrs. G. Bonner Spearman, Ga. 

Mrs. Merrill Stout, Md. 

Mrs, William R. Taylor, Conn. 

Mr. & Mfs. Walter E, Thompson, Ala. 

* Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, Iowa 
Mrs. Thomas E Tolleson, Ga. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., D. C. 
Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr., Conn. 

* Willis H. Wheeler, Va. 

Mrs, Harry Wilkie, Ohio 

Mrs, Jonathan W. Williams, Del. 

Dr. & Mrs. John C. Wister, Penn. 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Va, 


* Honorary 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Carl R. Amason, Ark. 

John C. Anderson, Va. 

Mrs. Harry J. Bauer, Calif. 

Mrs. William M. Beury, Md. 

Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr.. Va. 
Warwick P. Bonsai. Jr., S. C. 

Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, Ohio 
Mrs. Francis E. Field, N. C. 
Matthew Fowlds, Oregon 
Mrs. William J. Fuller, Ohio 
Miles B. Hatch, Wash. 

Miss Eleanor Hill, Okla. 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, N. Y. 

Mr. & Mrs. Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, Ohio 


Mrs, E. E. Lawler, Jr., Va, 

Mrs. L. R. Leatherman, Sr,, Miss, 
Mrs. J. D. Lester, N. Y. 

Miss Mary T. Metzger, Va. 

Mrs, Clarence W. Miles, Md. 

Mrs. Turner G. Morehead, Sr., Miss. 
William G. Pannill, Va. 

Mrs. Theodore Pratt, Va. 

Libby Holman Reynolds, Conn. 

Mrs. Webster S. Rhoads, Jr., Va. 
Mrs. Ben M, Robertson, S. C. 

Rev. Jones B. Shannon, Mass. 

Mrs. John Tyssowski, Va. 

Mrs. John B. Veach, N. C. 

John C. Warrington, Ohio 
George C. Watson, Va. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. Raymond C. Allen, Ohio 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Beeton, Va. 
Mrs. Robert C. Cartwright, Tenn. 
Mrs. Paul Dickens, Ind. 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Md. 


Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, Kars. 
Mrs. Fort Linton, Tenn. 

Mrs, Luke B. Lockwood, Conn. 
Larry P. Mains, Penn. 

Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, N. C. 
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ROSTER OF THE ADS MEMBERSHIP 


The following names and addresses include all additions or corrections 
to August 1, 1970. Every effort has been made to insure completeness 
and accuracy and any errors are regretted. Please notify the Executive 
Director if a mistake has been made. 

Accredited Judges and Student Judges are designated AJ and SJ. 


ALABAMA — Southern 

Mrs. P. M. Benton. 1628 Sunnywood Circle, 
Birmingham 35216 

Mrs. E. G. Brown, P. O. Box 101, Palmer* 
dale 35123 

Eugene B. Bruton, 2721 Southview Terrace, 
Birmingham 35216 

Mr. & Mis. Donald Comer III, St. Francis 
Point, Eufaula 36027 

Mrs. Francis E. Crockard, 2912 Southwood 
Rd„ Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James H. Crow, Jr.. 1912 Country Club 
Rd., Decatur 35601 

Mrs. V. H. Downs, 410 S. 5th St., Gadsden 
35901 

Mrs. Lester Fanning, 4106 University Drive, 
N.W., Huntsville 35805 
Mrs. John Ford, P. O. Box 7120, Mont¬ 
gomery 36107 

Mrs. John P. Geer, Jr., 2812 Sansom Ave., 
Gadsden 35904 

Mrs. J. C. A. Hamilton, 829 Kirkwood Ave. t 
Anniston 36201 

AJ Mrs. L. H. Houston, 309 S. Milner St., 
Hartselle 35640 

Mrs. E. M. Irwin, Rte. 1, Box 11-A, Garden- 
dale 35071 

AJ Mrs. Willard W. Irwin, P. O. Box 717, 
Moulton 35650 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Keaton, 608 Avenue K, Lips¬ 
comb 35020 

Mrs. E, A, Kelly. 2307 Meridian Street 
North, Huntsville 35811 
Grady Kennedy, 9610 Todd Mill Rd., Hunts¬ 
ville 35003 

Mrs. James W. Kinnear, Jr., 3424 Briarcliff 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. H. M. Lollar, 1909 Mountain Drive, 
Tarrant 35217 

Mrs. D. L. Mayo, Rte. 2, Box 255, Reform 
35481 

Miss N. E. & Mrs. E. P. Miles, 2645 Alta 
Glen Drive, Birmingham 35243 
Mrs. R. G. Moore, 1305 Monterrey Drive, 
S.E.. Huntsville 35801 

Mrs. Howard Nelson, 3113 Brookwood Rd., 
Birmingham 35223 

I. Pizitz, 2900 Southwood Rd.. Birmingham 
35223 

SJ Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 630 Idlewild Circle, 
Birmingham 35205 

Mrs. Alfred M. Shook III, 2852 Shook Hill 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Drive, 
Birmingham 35213 

Mrs. Ovell Smith, Rte, 2, Rainsville 35986 
Mrs. E. E. Swalley. 1114 Tuckawanna Drive, 
Birmingham 35215 
Walter E, Thompson 

AJ Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 South- 
wood Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. W. Olan Thompson. 9006 Fourth Ave., 
South, Birmingham 35206 
Mrs. Alex Tiffin, P. O. Box 460, Red Bay 
35582 

Mrs. Luther Turpen, Point Clear, Killen 
35645 

Mrs. D. S. Walker, P. O. Box 126, Fauns- 
dale 36738 

Mrs. Malcolm Wheeler, 824 Hickory St., 
Birmingham 35206 


ARIZONA — Pacific 

Raymond A. Leydig, 165 Navajo Drive, 
Winslow 86047 

Earl Nichols, 711 Kinsley Ave., Winslow 
86047 

ARKANSAS — Southwest 

Mrs. William G. Alexander, Rte. 1, Box 298, 
Scott 72142 

AJ Carl R. Amason, Rte. 3, Box 180, El! 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs, Volta Anders, 1628 Maul Rd., N.W., 
Camden 71701 

AJ Mrs. O. L. Atkinson. Rte. 1, Box 138, 
Hot Springs 71901 

AJ M rs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson St,, 
S.W., Camden 71701 

Mrs. R. N. Baoghn, Rte. 3, Box 149, Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Thomas E. Bentley, P. O. Box 847, 
Hughes 72348 

Mrs. C. M. Bittle, S. W. Branch Experi¬ 
ment Sta,, Hope 71801 
AJ Mrs. B. B. Boozman, 906 N. 15th St., 
Fort Smith 72901 

Bert W, Boozman, 906 N. 15th St., Fort 
Smith 72901 

Mrs. Ethel S. Burch, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Jesse Cox. Rte. 3, Box 122, Hot 
Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. W. H. Crafton, 618 Oliver St., Con¬ 
way 72032 

AJ Mrs. J. C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey Ave., 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard, 204 W. Walnut St., 
Gordon 71743 

Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Rte. 2, Box 455, Camden 
71701 

Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, 210 Peach St., El 
Dorado 71730 

Mrs. Floy O, Gregory, 1704 College Ave,, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Fred Wm. Harris, Mayflower 72106 
AJ Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis St,, 
Conway 72032 

Mrs. J. M. Hassell. Chatfield 72323 
AJ Mrs, Ralph B. Henry, 616 S. College St., 
Si loam Springs 72761 

Mrs Dwight Isely, P. O. Box 3, Fayetteville 
72701 

Mrs. Rodney K. Johnson, Rte. 3, Box 233, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2025 Prince 
St., Conway 72032 

Mrs. W. Neely Mallory, Chatfield 72323 
Mrs. Ralph Matthews, 512 W. Jefferson 
Ave,. Jonesboro 72401 
Mrs. H I McAtister, 1717 Bruce St., Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Charles H. McGee. Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Dovle Milner, 533 California Ave., 
Camden 71701 

M r s. H F. Norcross. Tyronza 723P6 
Elmer E. Parette, Rte. 2, Box 66, Morrilton 
72110 

Miss Dolly Piercy, Ark. A. & M. College, 
College Heights 71655 
Mrs. Winfred D. Polk, P, O. Box 72, Corning 
72422 

AJ Mrs, Bert Pouncey. Jr., Hughes 7?' , 4B 
AJ Mrs. Robert Sanford, Winchester 71677 
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Mrs. B. A. Schene, 218 Oakhurst St., Et 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Charles L. Sewell, Rte. 3, Box 236, 
Malvern 72104 

Mrs. W. C. Sloan, 319 E. Nettleton Ave„ 
Jonesboro 72401 

AJ Mrs. W. Clifford Thompson, 1931 Cald¬ 
well St., Conway 72032 
Isabel Bunten Watts, Dept, of Hort., Univ. 

of Ark., Fayetteville 72701 
AJ Mrs. Dan Westall, 812 McCullough St., 
Camden 71701 

CALIFORNIA — Pacific 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm 
Drive, La Canada 91011 
AJ Stan Baird, P. O. Box 516, Blue Lake 
95525 

Gene Bauer, P. O. Box 205, Running 
Springs 92382 

Mrs. Harry J. Bauer, 1220 Hillcrest Ave., 
Pasadena 91108 

Mrs. Sereno E. Brett. 3049 Hermosa Road, 
Santa Barbara 93105 

Prof. Leo B'-ewer, 15 Vista del Orinda, 
Orinda 94563 

Mrs. Peter Cooper Bryce, 1555 Roble Drive, 
Santa Barbara 93105 

Miss Mona Carnahan, 4740 Robertson Ave., 
Carmichael 95608 

Citrus Research Center Library, Univ. of 
Cal., Riverside 92507 

V. A. Clemens, 98 Fairlawn Drive, Berkeley 
94708 

AJ C. K. Dorwin 

Mrs. C. K. Dorwin, 5310 Dorwin Lane, Santa 
Barbara 93105 

S. P. Du Bose, 309 Best Road South, Stock- 
ton 95206 

Mrs. Robert L. Dunn, 4828 Jella Way, North 
Highlands 95660 

Mrs. Henry A. Eames, Jr., 1240 Hobart St., 
Chico 95926 

Mr. & Mrs. Geo. R. Fearing, 777 Romero 
Canyon Rd„ Santa Barbara 93103 
AJ Miss Helen A. Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., 
Yorba Linda 92686 

L. S. Hannibal, 4008 Villa Court, Fair Oaks 
95628 

Mr. & M"s. William M. Hesse, 1400 W. Wil- 
shire Ave.. Fullerton 92633 
Mrs. Mac W. Holloway, 673 Acacia Ave., 
Sacramento 95815 

Richard F. Holmes. 3841 Palo Alto Drive, 
Lafayette 94549 

Mrs. J. Willard Humphrey, 1 Harding 
Circle. Berkeley 94708 
William Janssen. 2567 Hampton Ave., Red¬ 
wood City 94061 

Mrs. Owen Jarboe. 1055 Browns Valley Rd., 
Watsonville 95076 

AJ Robert E Jerrell, 162 Crest View Drive, 
Orinda 94563 

Mr. A Mrs. Edward Johnson, 142 Sierra 
Way, Chula Vista 92011 
Ke’th KeppeL P. O. Box 8173, Stockton 
95204 

Ed Koehn. 745 Puente Drive, Santa Bar¬ 
bara 93105 

Robert L. LeTourneau, 606 Sonoma St., 
Richmond 94805 

SJ Mrs. John Marx 1216 La Jolla Rancho 
Rd.. La Jolla 92037 

Mrs. Judith R McAbee, 3243 Rohrer Drive, 
Lafayette 94549 

Dr, L. G. McKeever, 14 Van Ripper Lane, 
Orinda °4563 

SJ Mrs, Muriel L. Merreil, 823 N. Laurel 
Ave.. Los Angeles 90046 
Mrs Henlev Miller, 1700 Le Roy Ave., Ber¬ 
keley 94709 

Everett L. Milne, c/o Cohasset Stage, Box 
95, Chico 95926 

Hammond G. Nash. 1199 Harbor Hills 
Drive, Santa Barbara 93105 


Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Nederburgh, 8205 Ocean 
View Ave., Whittier 90602 
Norman C, Pease, 1 Sunset Terrace, Orinda 
94563 

Mrs. Irene Poston, 307 Ray St., Bakersfield 
93308 

Mrs. Ellen Rennick, 1809 Fletcher Ave., 
South Pasadena 91030 
W. A, Rhoads, 5852 Stow Canyon Rd,, Gol- 
eta 93017 

SJ Mrs. Robert C. Robinson, 245 Alicia 
Way, Los Altos 94022 
AJ William H. Roese 

AJ Mrs. William H. Roese, 1945 Hacienda 
St., La Habra 90631 

AJ Jack S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Wal¬ 
nut Creek 94596 

AJ Mrs. Gilbert W. Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras 
St,, Altadena 91001 

Mrs. Harold Sampson, 7718 Stockton Ave., 
El Cerrito 94530 
George H. Scott 

AJ Mrs. George H. Scott, 836 San Simeon 
Rd., Arcadia 91006 

Mrs. Barbara Serdynski, 3433 Laclede St., 
Los Angeles 90039 

Richard E. Tisch. 20516 Clark St., Wood¬ 
land Hills 91364 

A. Verhooe, 676 Arastradero Rd., Palo Alto 
94306 

Joseph E. Werling, 5139 Hermosa Ave., Los 
Angeles 90041 

Maurice T. Worden, 133 Peralta Ave., Mill 
Valley 94941 

CONNECTICUT — New England 

Miss Alma A. Alison, 110 Putnam Park, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Buist M. Anderson, Gale Rd., Bloom¬ 
field 06002 

SJ Charles H. Anthony 
AJ Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Rd,, 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs. Walter A. Arnold, 73 Bridle Path Lane, 
New Canaan 06840 

Dr. Marshall G. Barnes. 761 Riverside 
Drive, Orange 06477 

SJ Mrs. Edwin D Bartlett, 510 Great Hill 
Rd., Gui|ford 06437 

Mrs. William R. Battey, Martin Dale North, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mr. &. Mrs. Allison Bishopric, Parsonage 
Rd„ Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Barrington Boardman, 528 North St., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Max F. Brevillier, Joshuatown Rd., Old 
Lyme 06371 

Mrs. W. Barrett Brown, Stanwich Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Mead McAlpin Brownell, Creamer Hill 
Rd,, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Emma Schwab Buell, Margo Lane, 
Clinton 06413 

Mr. & Mrs. Colby M. Chester, Close Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. William H. Chisolm, 105 Field Point 
Circle, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. William H. Chrisman, Carrington 
Drive, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Lewis A. Clarke, Pinecroft Rd., Green¬ 
wich 068 5 0 

Mrs. Arnold G. Dana, 179 Park Ave., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Thomas W. Dewart, Dewart Rd., 
Greenwich 06930 

Mrs. Edmond T. D'-ewsen, Jr., Pecksland 
Rd,. Greenwich 06 ( *30 

SJ Mrs. Sidney 5. Ellis, 99 Parkwood Rd., 
Fairfield 06430 

SJ Mrs. David L. Farley, Meads Point, 
Greenwich 06930 

Mrs. Ralph M. Filson, 855 Ridge Rd., 
Wethersfield 06109 

Mrs. Patrick H. Flaherty, 41S Maple Hill 
Ave,, Newington 06111 
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Mrs. Claude E. Forkner, Jr., Mead Point, 
Greenwich 06830 

Greenwich Garden Center, Bible St., Cos 
Cob 06807 

Mrs. David F. Hall, 20 Penwood Rd. ( Bloom¬ 
field 06002 

Mrs. Thomas B. Hess, 390 Stanwich Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Ira V. Hiscock, 215 Highland St., New 
Haven 06511 

AJ Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Frost Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. George F. B. Johnson, Jr., 137 Doub¬ 
ling Rd., Greenwich 06830 
SJ Mrs. Charles H. Kaman, 331 Bushy Hill 
Rd.. Simsbury 06070 

Miss Janis Langston, 1444 Tuttle Ave., Wall¬ 
ingford 06492 
AJ John R. Larus 

AJ Mrs. John R. Larus, 67 Wyndwood Rd., 
West Hartford 06107 

George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd., New 
Canaan 06840 

Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr. t 10 Field Point 
Drive, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Dale A. Lindsay, Glenville Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Luke B, Lockwood, Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich 06330 

Mrs. William D. Lyon. Jr., River Rd., Essex 
06426 

Mrs. Ronald Macdonald, 430 Brookside Rd., 
Darien 06820 

SJ Michael A. Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Drive, 
Trumbull 06611 
Herbert W. Marache, Jr. 

SJ Mrs. Herbert W. Marache, Jr., Deer Park, 
Greenwich 068?0 

AJ Mrs George D. Oblatt, 220 Fox Ridge 
Rd., Stamford 06903 

AJ Mrs, Hugh G. Petersen, Jr., Meadow- 
croft Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. William H. Philipoi. 72 Kings High¬ 
way, North Haven 06473 
Mrs. F. Wallace Prelle, 2 Sunnydale Rd., 
West Hartford 06117 

Mrs. L. J. Puelise, 6 Burnwood Drive, 
Bloomfield 0600? 

Mrs. Clark T. Randt, Husted Lane, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Libby Holman Reynolds, P. O. Box 359, 
Stamford 06902 

SJ Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., Jofran Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. William R. Robbins. 38 Mountain 
Brook Rd., West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. A, L. Robinson, Jr., 404 N. Maple Ave., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Thomas R. Sheoard, Jr., 470 N. Maple 
Ave., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. C. I Stephenson. Box 3004, Westville 
Sta.. New Haven 06515 
Mrs. John O. Front, Jr., 20 Gun Mill Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs. F Stewart stover, 72 Kings Highway. 
No’th Haven 06473 

Mrs. Harvev W. Taylor, 14 Porter Rd., Farm¬ 
ington 06032 

AJ M's. William R. Taylor, Joshuatown Rd., 
Old Lvme 06^71 

Mrs. John J. Tedesco, 924 Pleasant St.. 
Southington 06489 

SJ M'S Francis H. Van Deventer, Round 
Hill Rd . Greenwich OSB’O 
Mrs. Louis Walker, Deerbrook, Farmington 
060^2 

SJ Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr., Quaker 
Ridee. Greenwich 068P0 
Mrs E. Van Dyke Wetmore. Essex 06426 
AJ Mrs. Richard G. Wil'ard, 199 Griswold 
Rd.. Wethersfield 06109 
Mrs. Edward P, Williams, Cross Trees Hill 
Rd.. Essex 06426 

Mrs. Alexander Winkler, Spring Valley Rd., 
Woodbridge 06525 


DELAWARE — Northeast 

AJ Mrs, Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, 
Wilmington 19803 

Mr. & Mi 5 . Thomas F. Bayard 3rd., 9 Twad- 
dell Mill Rd., Wilmington 19807 
SJ Mrs. Edward S. Bloom, 200 Peirce Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

AJ Mrs. Leroy A. Collins, 1100 Middleford 
Rd., Seaford 19973 

AJ Mrs. Robert F. Hibner, 1509 Woodsdale 
Rd., Wilmington 19809 
AJ Mrs. S. J. Krygler, P. O. Box 155, Mont- 
chanin 19710 

AJ Mrs. Herman P. Madsen, Rte. 2, Newark 
19711 

SJ Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, 50 Ramsey Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

AJ Mrs. Dora T. Smith, 7 Stage Rd., Newark 
19711 

AJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Rd., Box 
216, Claymont 19703 

SJ Mrs. R. H. Weeks, 2306 Jamaica Drive, 
Wilmington 19803 

Mrs. Wm. L. Wiley, 408 Snuff Mill Rd., Wil¬ 
mington 19807 

AJ Mrs. Jonathan W. Williams, 512 Foulk- 
stone Rd., Wilmington 19803 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Elisha Hanson, 1513 - 33rd St., N.W., 
Washington 20007 

Mrs. R. V. Mattingly, 3701 Cumberland St., 
N.W., Washington 20016 
AJ Miss Anne C Sangree, 3210 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Apt. 805, Washington 20016 
Miss Helen M, Selvig, 2021 N St., N.W,, 
Washington 20036 

U.S. National Arboretum, Washington 20250 
AJ Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno 
Rd., N.W., Washington 20008 

FLORIDA — Southeast 

L. G. McNairy, 4617 Bay Shore Blvd. t 
Tampa 33611 

Mrs. R. W. Munson, 7024-18th Ave.., Gaines¬ 
ville 32601 
Dr. F. N. Rhines 

Mrs. F. N. Rhines, 1540 N.W. 37th Terrace, 
Gainesville 32601 

Dick Turner, P. Q, Box 630, Pensacola 
32500 

J. Edwin White, P. O. Box 930, Tallahassee 
32302 

GEORGIA — Southeast 

Maurice C. Abercrombie 
AJ Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hutch¬ 
eson Ferry Rd.. Palmetto 30268 
Mrs. Ivan Allen, Jr., 3700 Northside Drive, 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

Mrs. W. P. Allen. 3528 Nancy Creek Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. Charlotte Bates, P. O. Box 4539, At¬ 
lanta 30302 

Mrs. Joseph E. Birnie, 3130 Habersham 
Rd., N.W,, Atlanta 30305 
Mrs. Morris Brvan, Jefferson 30549 
Mrs. Varner B Camp, Rte. 4, Box 183, 
Douglasville 30134 

Robert B. Coker, 120 Jeanette St., Canton 
30114 

David Ellsworth Cook, 3288 Embry Hills 
Drive, Chamblee 30341 
Mrs. Dewey L. Davis, 3422 College Ave., 
Columbus 31907 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody, 4727 Rivoli 
Drive. Macon 31204 

Mrs. H. J. Eubanks, Sr„ 302 Church Rd., 
Rte. 1, Smyrna 30080 

SJ Mrs. John S. Gaines, P. O. Box 883, 
Rome 30161 

Fred C. Galle, Callaway Gardens, Pine 
Mountain 31822 
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Miss Annie Mae Gillis, P. 0. Box 104, So- 
perton 30457 

Guilford B. Grant, 1360 Briarcliff Rd., N.E., 
Atlanta 30306 

Mrs. Francis K. Hall, 1471 Peyton Place, 
Macon 31201 

Mrs. Roland L. Hatcher, 2645 Flat Shoals 
Rd., College Park 30337 
Mrs. Tom M Hobbs, 460 Brookfield Drive, 
N.E., Atlanta 30305 

Mrs. Mark D. Hodges, P. O. Box 865, Mill- 
edgeville 31061 

Mrs. John T. Hogan, 60 Honour Circle, 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

AJ Mrs. William Schley Howard, 904 S. 

Hairston Rd., Stone Mountain 30083 
Mrs. Hugh H. Howell, 40 Park Lane, N.E., 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. Howard Hurst, Marshallville 31057 
Dr, & Mrs. H. Walker Jernigan, 3215 Wood 
Valley Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. H, T. Johnson, Sr., 94 Adair Ave., S.E., 
Atlanta 30315 

Mrs. Harry Johnson, Jr., Rte. 1, Silver 
Creek 30173 

AJ B. L. Kennedy, 3453 Roxboro Rd,, N.E., 
Atlanta 30326 

AJ Mrs. Rex Kinchen, Rte. 1, Hazlehurst 
31539 

Mrs. Richard McCarthy, 5875 Winterthur 
Drive. N.W., Atlanta 30328 
Mrs. R- C. McCollum, 611 Third Ave,, Al¬ 
bany 31701 

James T. McGinnis, Rte. 1, Suwanee Creek 
Rd., Suwanee 30174 

Mrs. Lucia McKay, 615 W. First St,, Rome 
30161 

Mrs. Sam A .Meeks, 612 W. Ingleside Drive, 
Albany 31705 

Mrs. Guy H. Northcutt, Jr., 505 Wood Valley 
Drive, S.W., Marietta 30060 
Mrs. Max Orenstein, 984 Foxcroft Rd., At¬ 
lanta 30327 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd., 
N.E.. Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. James Peterson, P. O. Box 68, 
Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, 425 Main St., Soper- 
ton 30457 

AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P. 0. Box 
86 . Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs. W. H. Ragsdale, 431 Meadowlark 
Drive, AEbany 31705 

Mrs. Thomas Alfred Sams, 4569 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 31204 

AJ Mrs. Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. John Shelton, 1609 Third Ave., Albany 
31705 

Mrs. John B. Shepard, 2915 Wyngate St„ 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

Herman R. Simmons, P. O, Box 655, La 
Grange 30240 

AJ Mrs. W. S.-Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta 30327 

Marion A. Skelton, Rte. 1, Dewey Rose 
30634 

Mrs. Hack Smith, 1010 Relswood Terrace, 
Albany 31705 

Mrs. G. Bonner Spearman, 3855 Club Drive, 
N.E., Atlanta 30319 

AJ Mrs. T. D. Strickland, Jr., 2959 Rocking¬ 
ham Drive, N.W., Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. Robert J. Taylor III, 161 Blackland Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta 30305 

AJ Mrs. T. E. Tolleson, 4525 Club Drive, 
N.E., Atlanta 30319 

Mrs. Paul F. Wellborn, 5281 Arkwright Rd., 
Macon 31204 

Mrs. George W. West, Jr., 215 Piedmont 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta 30312 
Mr. & Mrs. V. Jack Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton 
Rd., S.W., Atlanta 30331 
Mrs. Dorothy J. Zoellner, 1714 Whitney Ave., 
Albany 31705 


IDAHO — Pacific 

Charles M. Davidson, P. O. Box 411, McCall 
83638 

Mrs. Stanley Hepler, Kendrick 83537 
SJ Mrs. Sidney W. Smith, Rte. 2, Twin 
Falls 83301 

ILLINOIS — Central 

Mrs. Margaret I. Adams. Rte. 6, Box 163, 
Springfield 62707 

William E. Arthur, 227 Powell St., Claren¬ 
don Hills 60514 

Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St., Nashville 
62263 

Harley E. Briscoe, Rte. 1, White Hall 62092 
Mrs. Harry Butler, Rte. 2, Eldorado 62930 
Center for Research Libraries, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 60637 
Chicago Horticultural Society, 116 S. Mich¬ 
igan Ave., Chicago 60603 
AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave,, El¬ 
dorado 62930 

Miss Irene Dunbar, Ina 62846 
AJ Orville W. Fay, 1775 Pfingsten Rd., 
Northbrook 60062 

Mrs. H D. Fehrenbacher, P. O. Box 89, 
Flora 62839 
AJ Hubert A. Fischer 

Mrs. Hubert A. Fischer, 63rd St., Hinsdale 
60521 

Or. Gladys C. Hippensteel, 208 Sunset 
Blvd., Robinson 62454 
Mr. & Mrs. David R. Joslyn, 116 Benton St., 
Woodstock 60098 

Mrs. Orville Kent, 1817 Richview Rd., ML 
Vernon 62864 

Mrs. Mildred B. Midjaas. Rte. 6, Carbondale 
62901 

Mrs. John Milsted, 5432 Lyman Ave., Down¬ 
ers Grove 60515 

Mrs. David B. Moore. 2 Calle View Drive, 
La Grange 60525 
L. F. Murphy 

AJ Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Rd., 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

SJ Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland 
Place, Mt. Vernon 62864 
Dr. Jerome T. Paul, 3 Woodley Manor, 
Winnetka 60093 

Mrs. Jesse Lewis Pickard, Benton 62812 
Robert C. Smith, Rte. 3, Robinson 62454 
Mrs. W. D. Snell, P. O. Box 415, Blue 
Mound 62513 

William P. Vaughn, 1507 N. Latrobe Ave., 
Chicago 60651 

Mrs. Edwin 5. Wood, 1907 Broadway, Mt, 
Vernon 62864 

G. Earl Wood, 225 S. Main St., Flora 62839 

INOIANA — Midwest 

AJ Mrs. Glenn T. Andrew, 1142 N. Eighth 
St., Terre Haute 47807 
Mrs. Adda E. Ayres, N. Spencer St., Red- 
key 47373 

Mrs. Charles Bechert, 3940 Denwood Drive, 
Indianapolis 46226 

Earl R. Bockstahler, 7461 Shelbyville Rd., 
Indianapolis 46259 

AJ Mrs. Lawrence Boots, Darlington 47940 
Mrs. Robert G. Bottorff, 2421 Highway 62, 
Jeffersonville 47130 

AJ Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn Drive, 
Bloomington 47401 

Mrs. Thomas M. Egan, Jr., 1516 Southfield 
Rd., Evansville 47715 

Mrs. Joseph Fedor, 4614 Glen Echo Drive, 
Rte. 1, Anderson 46011 
Wilmer B. Flory, 1533 Meadlawn Ave., 
Logansport 46947 

Mrs. David Frey, Rte. 3, Smith Rd., Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Mr. & Mrs. Brooks Hendrickson, R, R. 1, 
Sweetwater Trail. Ninevah 46164 
Mrs. Ralph Henry, R. R. 4, Bluffton 47614 
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Bernard E. Hobbs, Rte. 1, Box 127-B, 
Noblesville 46060 

Earl A. Holl, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 
46240 

Mrs. Orrion W. Katlman, 810 College Hwy., 
Evansville 47714 
Leon Killigrew 

AJ Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash St.. 

Hobart 46342 
Ervin C. Kleiderer 

AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer. 5105 N. Illinois 
St. Indianapolis 46208 
Mrs. Opal Landis, R. R. 6, Box 300, Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Mrs. Edith M. Lawson, 327 N. Roosevelt 
St,, Bloomington 47401 
Dr. Goethe Link 

AJ Mrs Goethe Link, P. O. Box 84, Brook¬ 
lyn 46111 

AJ Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 3833 E. 42nd 
St., Indianapolis 46226 
Mrs. Murray P. McKee, Rte. 5, Columbus 
47201 

Dr. Lall G. Montgomery, Rte. 1. Box 149-A, 
Gaston 47342 

Carl M. Pauley, 127 Top Flight Rd., Michi¬ 
gan City 46360 

Mrs. James A, Peterson, 201 E. Main St., 
Darlington 47940 

Mrs. John L. Pope, 7610 Acton Rd., Acton 
46259 

AJ Mrs. Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford 
Ave., Indianapolis 46220 
Mrs. Millard F. Purcell, P. O. Box 336, 
Shelbyville 46176 

Mrs. Otis R. Rathburn, 520 Bennett St., 
Greensburg 47240 

Mrs. Herbert W. Secor, Rte. 5, Woodridge 
Rd., Shelbyville 46176 
Mrs. Lucille Simpers, P. O. Box 185, Green¬ 
wood 46142 

Mrs. Olin A. Sluss, Rte. 14, Box 462, Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Theodore E. Snazelle, 104-10 Married Stu¬ 
dent Cts., W. Lafayette 47906 
AJ Mrs. Ray Thorn, 630 Carlyle Place, 
Indianapolis 46201 

AJ Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Rte. 3, Box J66-B, 
Scottsburg 47170 

AJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W. Owen St., 
Scottsburg 47170 

Mrs. Steve Zury, 6440 Brookwood Drive, 
Gary 46408 

IOWA — Central 

Mrs. John H. Ahrens, 525 Fifth Ave., S.E., 
Oelwein 50662 

Dr. & Mrs. William L. Brown, 6980 N .W. 

Beaver Drive, Johnston 50131 
Mrs. Harris Coggeshell, 3115 S.W. 30th St„ 
Des Moines 50321 

Mrs. John Eddy, 2908 Forest Drive, Des 
Moines 50312 

Larry Grove. Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines 50303 

William R. Heard, Rte. 1, Box 134, Des 
Moines 50323 

Mrs. Carl F. Hertz, R. R. 1, Nevada 50201 
Mrs. Richard Koss, 2910 Cayuga Point, Des 
Mpines 50321 

Edwin L. Sullivan, 726 Foster Drive, Des 
Moines 50312 

Dr. & Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 
Woodland Ave., Des Moines 50309 

KANSAS — Central 

5J Kay H, Beach, P. O. Box 246, Edwards- 
ville 66022 

Robert S. Campbell, 2947 N. Broadway, 
Wichita 67219 

Mrs. C. E. Clark, 9635 High Drive, Shawnee 
Mission 66206 

Mrs. C. A. Dickson, Rte. 3, Box 207, Leaven¬ 
worth 66048 


Mrs. Daisy L. Fernck, 416 N, Arter Ave., 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W, B9th St., 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs Frank M. Johnston, 0107 Michigan, 
Winfield 67156 

Lawrence Daffodil Society, c/o Mrs, H. ML 
Stucker, 1135 W. Campus Rd., Lawrence 
66044 

Miss Ethel M. Martin, Rte. 2, Box 305, 
Lawrence 66044 

Mrs. F. H. Parks, 1137 S. Hickory St, Ot¬ 
tawa 66067 

KENTUCKY — Southern 

SJ Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell, 1043 E. 

Cooper Drive, Lexington 40502 
Mrs. M. E. Brown, P. O. Box 86, Middles- 
boro 40965 

AJ Mrs. John F. Casner, 418 N. Scott St., 
Madisonville 42431 

SJ Mrs. Ralph T. Connor, Rte. 1, Finch- 
ville 40022 

AJ Mrs. David W, Cooksey, 2036 Tulip 
Drive, Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Homer L. Covert, 707 Braeview 
Rd.. Louisville 40206 

Dr. Raymond L. Cravens, 43 Highland 
Drive, Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs, Robert K. Cullen, Capital Heights, 
Frankfort 40601 

Mrs. Gilbert Cunningham. Rte. 1, Box 207, 
Shelbyville 40065 

Mrs, Daniel R, Deane, 1260 Colonial Drive, 
Lexington 40504 

Mrs, Arthur D. Donnelly, Jr., P. O. Box 
665, Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Jared Elliot. 2112 Ford Ave., Owens¬ 
boro 42301 

Dr. & Mrs. Glenn Dooley, 810 Covington 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 525 W. Whitney 
Ave., Louisville 40215 
SJ Mrs. Bronson B. Fitzgerald, 2223 S. 

Main St., Madisonville 42431 
AJ Mrs. E. J. Click, Rte. 1, Box 143, Paris 
40361 

AJ Mrs. C. Marshall Hicks, 435 N. Main 
St,, Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. Wellington Hines, 1775 Nashville Rd., 
Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mrs, Ray C. Hopper, 245 Henry Clay 
Blvd,, Lexington 40502 
AJ Mrs. H H. Hornsby, 1253 Colonial Drive, 
Lexington 40504 

Mrs. E, S. Kinkead, 218 Chenault Rd., Lex¬ 
ington 40502 

AJ M s. J. C. lamb, 1750 Tates Creek Pike, 
Lexington 40502 

AJ Mrs, No veil H. Moore, 416 E. Broadway, 
Madisonville 42431 

Mrs. W. D. Morgerson, 413 N. Ridge Drive, 
Lexington 40505 

Mrs. William Nagel, 241 Ridgewood Ave., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. J. N. Nuckols, 231 McDowell Rd., 
Lexington 40502 

Mrs. Zach Nusz, 923 College St., Bowling 
Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. John S. O’Connor, 1034 Nutwood 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. Harris W. Rankin, Rankin Apts., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. Virgil E. Rhea, Fisherville 40023 
Mrs. James R. Rice, Jr., 9503 Watterson 
Trail, Jeffersontown 40299 
Miss Pinkie Mae Richardson, Rte. 2, Frank¬ 
fort 40601 

AJ Mrs. L. R. Robinson, 1825 Old Russell¬ 
ville Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. R. Bingham Robinson, 140 Bell Court 
East, Lexington 40508 
AJ Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak 
Rd., Paducah 42001 
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AJ Mrs. Clyde Ruby, P. O. Box 449, Madi- 
sonville 42431 

Mrs. J. J. Ruttenberg, 820 Brookhill Drive, 
Lexington 40502 

AJ Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyville 
40065 

Mrs. W. G. Thomas, 1336 Edgewood Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mrs, O, W, Thompson, 1767 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Bruce B Vance, 3718 Sallee Lane, 
Louisville 40222 

Mrs. Henry D. Whelan, 110 Ridgeway Ave., 
Louisville 4 0207 

SJ Mrs. Herman Whitaker, Rte. 1, Shelby¬ 
ville 40065 

Dr. Robert W. Wilson, 450 Ashmoor, Bowl¬ 
ing Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. Luther M. Wilson, 2051 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Charles Zaring, Rte. 2, Shelbyville 
40065 

LOUISIANA — Southern 

Mrs. W. A. Barnwell, 111 Archer Ave., 
Shreveport 71105 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, Forbing 71026 
Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick, 1400 Falrview Rd,, 
Monroe 71201 

Mrs. Richard Kellogg, 1801 Pargoud Blvd., 
Monroe 71201 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Kellogg, 1401 Park 
Ave,, Monroe 71201 

Miss-Lou Enterprises, Inc., P. O. Box 697, 
Bogalousa 70427 

Mrs. L. L. Robinson, Sr., 6705 E. Ridge 
Drive, Shreveport 71106 
Mrs. Burt Sperry, 2015 Pargoud Blvd., 
Monroe 71201 

Mrs. B. H, Talbot, 902 Jones St., Ruston 
71270 1 

Mrs. Harold L. Woods, 2721 Pargoud Blvd., 
Monroe 71201 

MAINE —New England 

Mrs. Dwight B. Demeritt, 15 University 
Place, Orono 04473 

Mrs. Wells D. Foote, 7 King’s Highway 
North, Eliot 03903 

Mrs. R. H. L. Sexton, Camden 04843 

MARYLAND — Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Benjamin H. Adams, 361 Laurel Bush 
Rd., Abingdon 21009 

Mrs. John C. Anderson, Rte. 1, Marion 
Station 21838 

AJ Mrs. Webster Barnes, Rte. 1, Box 147, 
Churchville 21028 

Miss Mildred Benton, 7900 Curtis St., 
Chevy Chase 20015 

Mrs. William M. Beury, 100 W. Cold Spring 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 

AJ Mrs. David S. Boyd, 617 Sussex Rd., . 
Towson 21204 

AJ Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead 
Rd., Betbesda 20034 

AJ Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge 
Rd., Lutherville 21093 
Mrs. J. R. Valentine Brown, P. O. Box 13, 
Deal Island 21821 — 

Mrs. John Lee Chapman, 2 Belle Grove 
Road South, Catonsville 21228 
Mrs. Clarence Christy. Crisfield 21817 
Dr. & Mrs. George C. Coulbourn, Marion 
Station 21838 

Mrs. J. D. Duve, 309 Rockwell Terrace, 
Frederick 21701 

Stephen F. Edelen, Tanyard Rd., Sparks 
21152 

AJ Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbraa 
Rd., Baltimore 21204 

Dr. & Mrs. Russell S. Fisher, 5503 Boxhill 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 


Mrs. O. G. Fitzhugh, 4208 Dresden St., 
Kensington 20795 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, Jr., 7400 Summit Ave, t 
Chevy Chase 20015 

SJ Mrs. George B. Furman, 9709 Elrod Rd., 
Kensington 20795 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Mantua Mill Rd., 
Glyndon 21071 

Mrs. Arthur M. Gompf, P. Q. Box 155, Jar- 
rettsville 21084 

AJ Mrs. Alfred T, Gundry, Jr., 2 S. Wick¬ 
ham Rd . Baltimore 21229 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, Glenwood 
21738 

Mr. & Mrs. Stuart Haller, P. O. Box 454, 
Frederick 21701 
Lawrence Reed Harris 
AJ Mrs. Lawrence Reed Harris, 335 Choice 
St., Bel Air 21014 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hill, 7416 Ridgewood Ave., 
Chevy Chase 20015 

Howard M. Hodge, 436 W. Greenwood Rd., 
Linthicum Heights 21090 
Mrs, Ellamay Hollis, 11335 Melclare Drive, 
Beltsville 20705 

Miss Anne V. Houck. Rocky Ridge 21778 
Mrs. Erwin Huber, Jr., 620 Chestnut Ave., 
Towson 21204 

Mrs, Amos F Hutchins, 225 Westwood Rd., 
Annapolis 21401 

Vice Admiral Felix Johnson, USN Ret., 
Leonardtown 20650 

Mrs. Richard Jones, Asbury Ave.. Crisfield 
21817 

Mrs, A. Eugene Kernan, 6003 Hunt Club 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard E, Koester, Rte. 1, Box 
27. Pasadena 21122 

Mrs. Charles B. Levering, 4302 Rugby Rd., 
Baltimore 71210 

Mrs. Burton E. Livingston, 209 Hollen Rd., 
Baltimore 21212 

Mrs. Percy Lyons, Girdletree 21829 
- Mrs. Howard C. Marchant, 3900 N. Charles 
St.. Baltimore 21218 

Mrs. Edward W. McGinley, 1419 Bolton St., 
Baltimore 21217 

Mrs. Duncan MacRae, Rte. 3, Box 334, Bel 
Air 21014 

Mrs. LeRoy F. Meyer, 7416 Livingston Rd., 
Oxon Hill 20021 

Mrs. Clarence W. Miles, Queenstown 21658 
Mrs, Henry W. Momberger, 701 Stevenson 
Lane, Towson 21204 

Mrs. Evelyn Mumford. 224-A Golf Course 
Rd., Ocean City 21842 
Mrs. Gerald J. Muth, 201 Churchwardens 
Rd,, Baftimo e 2L212 

Mrs. Ben H. Nicolet, 4603 Tuckerman St,, 
Riverdale 20840 

Mrs Thomas W. Offutt, Butler Rd., Giyn- 
. don 21071 

^Miss Ruby C. Pannall, Earleville 21919 
Mrs. Kenneth O. Peters, 95 Oakmont Ave., 
Gaithersburg 20760 

Dr. Charles R. Phillips, 608 N. Market St., 
Frederick 21701 

Mrs. Allen F. Pierce, 511 W. Joppa Rd., 
Towson 21204 

» Mrs. Jay S. Price. 208 Garrison Forest Rd,, 
1 Owings Mills 21117 
Mrs. Oliver H. Reeder. 1300 Dulaney Val¬ 
ley Rd., Towson 21204 
Mrs. William B. Reese, Rte. 2, Box 260, 
Havre de Grace 21078 
AJ Mrs. John W, Sands, P. O. Box 266-A, 
Randallstown 21133 

Mrs. Robert H. Sayre III, 610 Old Orchard 
Rd.. Bel Air 21014 

Walter F. Schwarz, 2213 Linden Ave., Bal¬ 
timore 21217 

Mrs. Bernice V. Shelhorse, 3468 Chiswick 
Court, Silver Spring 20906 
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Miss Martha A. Simpkins, Rte- 1, Box 252, 
Princess Anne 21853 

Mrs. Burton Smallwood, 1002 East-West 
Highway, Takoma Park 20012 
Mrs. Ancil B. Smith, Rte. 5, Frederick 21701 
Mrs. Clinton Sterling, Lawsonia Rd., Cris- 
field 21817 

Miss Sallie Sterling, 25 Main St., Crisfield 
21817 

Mrs. Carroll C. Stewart, P. O. Box 11B5, 
Easton 21601 

Mrs. Merrill Stout, 101 W. Belvedere Ave., 
Baltimore 21210 

SJ Mrs, Neil E. Strawser, 19 Stanmore 
Court, Potomac 20854 
Mrs Stuart D. P. Sunday, 7208 Bel Iona 
Ave., Baltimore 21212 

J. Robert Taylor, 4414 Bel Pre Rd., Rock¬ 
ville 20853 

AJ Mrs, Frederick J. Viele, Rte. 2, Box 343, 
Havre de Grace 21078 

Mrs. Leo Volftner, 6405 Murray Hill Rd„ 
Baltimore 21212 

Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton, 4504 Roland 
Ave., Baltimore 21210 

AJ Mrs. Merlon S. Yerger, P. O. Box 97, 
Princess Anne 21853 

MASSACHUSETTS — New England 

SJ Mrs. E. A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., Prides 
Crossing 01965 

P. de Jager & Sons, Inc., 188 Asbury St., 
South Hamilton 01982 
Mrs. W, Sidney Felton, Branch Lane, 
Prides Crossing 01965 
Mrs. Irving W. Fraim, 73 Clark Lane, Walt¬ 
ham 02154 

Mrs. Robert J. Fraser, 29 Boutwell Rd., 
Andover 01810 

Mrs. John J. Gregg, 14 Nichols Rd., Co- 
hasset 02025 

Mrs. William G. Heath, 143 Horseneck Rd., 
South Westport 02790 
Eben P. Lufkin, 7 Jetty Lane, West Fal¬ 
mouth 02574 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 02115 
Anne Muellner, 126 Walnut Hill Rd., Chest¬ 
nut Hill 02167 

SJ Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, Jr., 151 
Middlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill 02167 
Mrs. Chas. G. Rice, Cole's Island, West 
Gloucester 01930 

SJ Mrs. Wilson B. Scofield, Bismark Way, 
Dennis 02638 

Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, 572 Essex St., Bev¬ 
erly 01915 

Rev, Jones B. Shannon, 1933 Main Rd., 
Westport Point 02791 

Mrs. A. W. Smith, Argilla Rd., Ipswich 
01938 

Mrs. Thomas G. Stevenson, 434 Cutler Rd., 
South Hamilton 01982 
AJ Mrs. Edward J, Storey, P. O, Box 358, 
Great Barrington 01230 
Rolf E. Sylvan, P. O. Box 723, Chatham 
02633 

MICHIGAN — Midwest 

Howard Coleman, 18710 Sunnybrook Ave., 
Lathrup Village 48075 

A. M. Grootendorst, P. O. Box 123, Benton 
Harbor 49022 

Mrs. Charles Katz, 601 Clinton St., Marshall 
49068 

SJ Charles E. Morris, Rte, 1, Newaygo 49337 
George R. Oliver. 2444 Devonshire Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 
Mrs. Isabel Zucker, 708 W. Long Lake Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 


MINNESOTA —Central 

Mervin C. Eisel, Rte. 1, Box 132-1, Chaska 
55318 

Mrs. Clarence J. Hemming, 642 W. Mission 
Rd., Bloomington 55420 
D. E. Karnstedt, 980 W. Como Ave., St. Paul 
55103 

AJ Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, Rte, 3, Annan- 
dale 55302 

MISSISSIPPI — Southern 

Miss Leslie E. Anderson, Rte. 3, Box 280, 
Hernando 38632 

Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Rte. 3, Box 279, 
Hernando 38632 

Mrs. Thomas W. Avent, 101 Park Drive, 
Oxford 38655 

Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Craig, P. O. Box 294, 
Greenwood 38930 

Mrs. George Darby, Jr., P. O. Box 656, 
Tunica 38676 

Mrs. W. W. Downing, 1821 Flowers Drive, 
larksnn 

SJ Mrs. C. E. Flint, Jr., 202 West St., Bates- 
ville 38606 

Mrs. Graydon Flowers, Mattson 38758 
Mrs. Hunter Goodrich, P. O. Box 886, 
Natchez 39120 

Mrs. S. R. Leatherman, Sr. f R.F.D., Robin- 
sonville 38664 

Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, 1018 Birchwood 
Drive, Jackson 39206 

SJ Mrs. Turner G, Morehead, Sr., Lula 
38644 

SJ Mrs. Paul D. Pattridge, Rte. 5, Bates- 
ville 38606 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Rte. 3, Box 78, Her¬ 
nando 38632 

Mrs. William H. Smith, Satartia 39162 
Paul Stanley, Rte. 1, Box 224, Walls 386BO 
AJ Mrs. Nolan F. West, Sardis 38666 

MISSOURI — Central 

Mrs. Norvel Adlestein, 7715 Wild Plum 
Lane, St. Louis 63130 
Mrs. R. A. Barrows, 6201 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas City 64113 

Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester 
Ave., Kansas City 64133 
Clifford W. Benson, Rte. 3, Baxter Rd., 
Chesterfield 63017 

Robert Lee Crockett, 2005 Bird St., Joplin 
64801 

Mrs. Muriel C. Gotwals, 11321 Conway Rd., 
St. Louis 63131 

Daffodil Society of Greater Kansas City, 
7221 Manchester Ave., Kansas City 64133 
Ross B. Griffin, 1010 S. Harris St., Inde¬ 
pendence 64054 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. Hovis, Jr., 434 Wesley 
Ave., St. Louis 63135 

John R. Ince, 15400 T. C, Lea Rd., Inde¬ 
pendence 64050 

A. L. Ismay. 200 E. 13th St.. Fulton 65251 
Mrs. James N. McClure, 2 Sappington Spur, 
Kirkwood G3122 
AJ George T. Pettus 

AJ Mrs. George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood 
Rd., St. Louis 63124 

Mrs. Victor Quesnel, 714 W. Columbia St., 
Farmington 63640 

AJ Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig 
Rd., Creve Coeur 63141 
Miss Gertrude Sandusky, 207 E. Cliff St., 
St. Joseph 64504 

Mrs. Cecil Schultz, 10558 Litz Rd. f St. Ann 
63074 

Mrs. James R. Searles, 12800 Post Oak Rd., 
St. Louis 63131 

Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling Ave., 
Independence 64052 

Mrs. Agnes E. Zerr, 3500 E. 61st St., Kansas 
City 64130 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE — New England 

Howard S. Andros, Walpole 03608 

NEW JERSEY —Northeast 

Mrs. F. Brychta, P. 0. Box 187, Towaco 
07082 

John B. Capen 

AJ Mrs. John B. Capen, Rte. 3, Box 215, 
Boonton 07005 

Joseph Casadevall, 25 Longview Drive, 
Whippany 07981 

Mrs. Richard S. Chatfield, Old York Rd. t 
Whitehouse Station 08889 

Mrs. Bessie M. Conyngham, 143 Clinton 
St., Clayton 08312 

Mrs. L. Stephens Crosby, Indian Hill, Box 
36, Towaco 07082 

Mrs George A. Delatush, 180 Park St., 
Montclair 07042 

Mrs. H. C. Donohoe, Clinton 08809 

Doornbosch Bulb Co,, P. Q. Box 181, 
Rochelle Park 07662 

George Firth, Delaware Arms Apts., Penns 
Grove 08069 

M. N. Gaboury, P. O. Box 749, Bound Brook 
08805 

Mrs. J. Whitton Gibson, 36 Fair Haven Rd.. 
Fair Haven 07701 

Mrs. C. William Herbig, Tafmage Rd., 
Mendham 07945 

Mrs. Robert L. Hoen, 36 Dogwood Rd., 
Morris Plains 07950 

Richard S. Kersten, 107 Chatham St., 
Chatham 07928 

Mrs, Roland D. Larrison, Rte. 3, Box 480, 
Wharton 07885 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, P. O. Box 83, Bern* 
ardsville 07924 

Mrs. Charles S. Macfarland, 800 Forest 
Ave., Westfield 07090 

Mrs. James A McBain 70 Crane Rd., Moun¬ 
tain Lakes 07046 

Daniel J. McNamara 

AJ Mrs. Daniel J, McNamara, 68 Brooktree 
Rd., Hightstown 08520 

Mrs. Lawrence L. Moore, 17 Prospect Drive, 
Somerville 08876 

Robert Mueller, Rte. 1, Silvers Rd., Free¬ 
hold 07728 

Mrs. William H. Rott, 134 Brightwood Ave., 
Westfield 07090'* 

Mr & Mrs. Charles L. Reed, Jr., 165 Hobart 
Ave., Summit 07901 

Rockaway Valley Garden Club, R.D. 3, Box 
72, Boonton 07005 

Mrs. Peter S. Stutts. 44 Manor Drive, Bask¬ 
ing Ridge 07920 

Mrs. William H. Thompson, 166 Hillside 
Ave., Chatham 07928 

Jack C. M. Zonneveld, P. O. Box 15, Wyckoff 
07481 

NEW MEXICO— Southwest 

Mrs. John Burroughs, 1505 S. Abilene, Por- 
tales 88130 

Mrs. George L. Doolittle, 1617 San Cristo¬ 
bal Rd., S.W., Albuquerque 87104 

Mrs. J. L. Foutz, 505 McDonald Rd. t Farm¬ 
ington 87401 

Mrs. Clyde A. Hill, 1406 Sigma Chi Rd, ( 
N.E., Albuquerque 87106 

Mrs. Bernard Lowenstein, 611 A!iso Drive, 
S.E., Albuquerque 87108 

NEW YORK — Northeast 

William R. Althoff, 15 Melmohr Court, Rte. 
2, Northport 11768 

Mrs. Joseph Aron, Highfield Rd., Harrison 
10528 

Miss Elizabeth M. Astle, 43-34 Burling St, 
Flushing 11355 

Mrs. Harry A. Baggot, 15 Sussex Ave., 
Bronxville 10708 


AJ M rs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton 
Ave., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. Gordon R. Bice, 711 Parkway East, 
Utica 13501 

SJ Mrs. Paul W, Bigelow, 7 Thornhedge 
Rd., Bellport 11713 

Mrs. Guy L. Bogard, 78 Stoneleigh Court, 
Rochester 14618 

Mrs. Richard Boyd, 57 South Bay Ave., 
Islip 11751 

Miss E. Mildred Bradley, R.N., Rte. 1, Box 
311, Morrisonville 12962 
Mrs. Edwin C. Buchanan, P. O. Box 7, 
Setauket 11785 

AJ Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, Box 71, 
Maple St., Islip 11751 
Mrs. E. Lolita Clancey, 10000 Greiner Rd., 
Clarence 14031 

AJ Mrs. Daniel F. Connell, 46 Cooper Lane., 
Larchmont 10538 

Mrs. J. Hamilton Coulter, Lloyd Neck, 
Huntington 11743 

Mrs. John Creem, Jr., West Creek Rd., Port 
Washington 11050 

Miss Patricia Egly, 101 W. Bayberry Rd., 
Islip 11751 

Mrs. Howard W. Flesche, 85 Peconic Drive, 
Massapequa 11758 

AJ Paul F. Fiese, 23 Hubbard Drive, White 
Plains 10605 

Adrian Frylink, P. O. Box 339, Babylon 
11702 

Mrs. Julius Garrell, 12 Duel! Rd., White 
Plains 10603 

Aden L. Gokay, Stony Kill Rd., Canaan 
12029 

SJ Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carfeon 
Ave., Larchmont 10538 
Prof. George G. Gyrisco, 36 Twin Glens, 
Rte. 1, Ithaca 14850 

Dr. Wm. J. Hamilton, Jr., 615 Highland Rd,, 
Ithaca 14850 

SJ Mrs. Richard E. Hanson. 266 Thorny- 
croft Ave., Staten Island 10312 
Mrs. Francis F. Harrison, 1 Beaver St., 
Cooperstown 13326 

SJ Mrs. Adolf Hufschmid, McAlpin Ave,, 
Mahopac 10541 

AJ Mrs. Lester M. Ilgenfritz, 1011 Greacen 
Point Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. Allen J, Indzonka. M. D. 16, Balmvitle 
Rd., Newburgh 12550 

Mrs. Jack Jones. 190 Chestnut Drive, Ros- 
lyn 11576 

Mrs. Arden Kaskavage, 233 Highland Ave., 
Tonawanda 14150 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, 10 Chester Ave., 
Apt. 1-A, White Plains 10601 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West, 
New York 10023 

Mrs. Walter E. Kolb, 10 Dudley Lane, Larch¬ 
mont 10538 

Mrs. William F. Kraft, 480 Smith Ave., 
Islip 11751 

Harry B. Kuesel, 19 Mary Lane, Greenvale 
11548 

Charles R. Langmuir, USAID, APO 09319, 
New York 09319 

Leonard J. Lasczak, 51 Barton Place, Port 
Chester 10573 

Mrs. Sam Lasker, 35 Birchall Drive, Scars- 
dale 10583 

Mrs. J. D. Lester. 85 Greenacres Ave., 
Scarsdale 10583 

Mrs. K. C. Li, 22 La Marcus Ave., Glen 
Cove 11542 

Mrs. John E. Lockwood, St. Mary’s Church 
Rd., Bedford 10506 

Mrs. Wilson A. Lynes, Rte. 3, Taberg 13471 
Mrs. Julia Mann, Data Research Assoc., 
425 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
Mrs. Jean Flagler Matthews, Ridge Rd., 
Rye 10580 

Mrs. Jerome Matusow, Westwind, South 
Salem 10590 
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AJ Mrs, Arthur Michaels, Manursing island. 
Rye 1058D 

Mrs. Max E, Moravec, 1420 Keyes Ave., 
Schenectady 12309 

New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
The Bronx 10458 

Mrs. E. Thomas Oakes, 296 Maple St., (slip 
11751 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, 3160 Riverside 
Drive, Wellsville 14895 
Mrs. T. Decker Orr, White Oak Lane, East 
Islip 11730 

William H, Peck, Jr., Mt. Rte., Box 30, 
Oyster Bay 11771 

Garden Center of Rochester, 5 Castle Park, 
Rochester 14620 

Mrs. Robert J. Rohr, Jr., 84 Prospect Ave., 
Spencer port 14559 

Mrs. David Rosenbaum, Cooper Lane, Pine 
Busn 12566 

Mrs. John P. Ruppe, Jr„ 48 Lawrance Lane, 
Bay Shore 11706 

SJ Mrs. Bernard J. Ryan, 136 W. Bayberry 
Rd.. Islip 11751 

Mr. & Mrs. Alexander H. Schaper, Club¬ 
house Rd.. Binghamton 13903 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, S. Bay Ave., (slip 
11751 

Mrs. Harold H. Sharp, 66 Milton Rd„ Apt. 
H-21, Rye 10580 

Alvin F. Shepard, 3390 Stony Point Rd., 
Grand Island 14072 

Dr. George L. Slate, 37 Highland Ave., 
Geneva 14456 

Mrs Kenneth D. Smith, 221 Benedict Rd., 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island 10304 
Gustav Springer, 29 Broadway, New York 
10004 

SJ Mrs. George H. Steacy, P. O. Box 765, 
Mahopac 10541 

Douglas D. Stern, 797 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10021 

Arthur P, Trimble, 1296 Millcreek Run, 
Webster 14580 
SJ Miss Dorothy Tuthill 
SJ Miss Marion Tuthill, 345 Milton Rd, r 
Rye 10580 

SJ Mrs, Joseph F. Volz, P. O. Box 83, Ma¬ 
hopac 10541 

Kenneth C, Warner, R. D. 1, Oak Orchard 
Rd., Albion 14411 

George P. Watts, 133 King St., Armonk 
10504 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles D. Webster, St. Marks 
Lane, Islip 11751 

SJ Mrs. Robert L. Zellman, 14 Daniels 
Place, White Plains 10604 

NORTH CAROLINA — Southeast 

Mrs. Roger L. Adams, Rte. 8, Shattafon 
Drive, Winston-Salem 27106 
Mrs. Britt M. Armfield, 510 Country Club 
Drive, Greensboro 27408 
Mrs. Jesse B. Aycock, P. O. Box 246, Fre 
mont 27830 

Mrs. Ferdinand M. Bartelme, 11 Green¬ 
wood Rd., Asheville 28803 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., P. O. Box 5, Turkey 
28393 

Mrs. John C. Cheesborough, 21 Park Rd,, 
Asheville 28803 

L. Jim Cooper, 5206 Hawkesbury Lane, 
Raleigh 27606 

Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Dimmette, P. O. Box 192, 
Lenoir 28645 

Mrs. Leo A. Donini, 47 Kenilworth Drive, 
Asheville 28803 

William T. Dye, Jr.. 604 Laurel Hill Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. J. G. Faulk, 1208 E. Franklin St., 
Monroe 28110 

Mrs. Francis E. Field, 32 Buena Vista Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. H. D. Finley, 19 Hilltop Rd., Asheville 
28803 


Mrs. Kirk Greiner, P, O. Box 235, Saluda 
28773 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Heer, P. O. Box 627, 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. Frank N. Horton, 396 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. W. Traynham Houston, 133 Red Oak 
Rd., Asheville 28804 

Mrs. George Hunt, P. O. Box 545, Reidsville 
27320 

Mrs. John Izard, 6 Westwood Rd., Biltmore 
28803 

Mr. &. Mrs. John H. Jamison, Fairview 
28730 

Mrs, Fred R Klenner, P. O. Box 840, Reicfs- 
ville 27320 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 348 Ridgewood 
Ave., Charlotte 28209 

Mrs. Louis Macmillan, 736 E. Franklin St., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs, Charles M, Norfleet, 100 Sherwood 
Forest Rd.. Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. William R. Rand, 124 Perdue St., 
Garner 27529 

Mrs, C. G. Riddle, 704 S. Tillery St,, Rocky 
Mount 27801 

Vann Secrest, Jr., P. O. Box 547, Monroe 
28110 

Mrs. Fred A. Smithdeal, 224 Plymouth Ave., 
Winston-Salem 27104 

AJ Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, Norris Briggs 
Clinic, Rutherfordton 28139 
Mr. & Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt 
Rd., Asheville 28803 

Leo G. Vick, 106 Beverly Rd., Asheville 
28805 

Mrs. Thomas C. Wagstaff, 224 Hayes Rd>, 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. G. Thagard West. 500 Woodbrook 
Drive, High Pnint 27262 
AJ Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron Ave., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Winston-Salem Garden Center, Sears, Roe¬ 
buck & Co . Winston-Salem 27101 
Mrs. F. L. Worcester, 406 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

NORTH DAKOTA — Central 

Donald D. Wagner, 822 - 5th St. South, 
Oakes 58477 

OHIO — Midwest 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observatory 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 
Mrs. William C, Adler, 3083 Wareham Rd,, 
Columbus 43221 

AJ Dr, R. C. Allen, Kingwood Center, P. O. 

Box 1186, Mansfield 44903 
Rev. Compton Allyn, 3525 Holly Ave., Cin¬ 
cinnati 45208 

Anderson Township Garden Club, c/o V. 
G. Baxter, 503 Asbury Rd., Cincinnati 
45230 

AJ Mrs. J. E. Anewalt, 509 Judith Drive, 
Dayton 45429 

Mrs. William C. Baird, 1874 Collingswood 
Rd.. Columbus 43221 

Mrs. A. E. Baker, 212 E. North St., West 
Manchester 45382 

Mr. & Mrs. Dewitt W. Balch, 8650 Hope- 
well Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
Mrs. John W. Becker, 2555 Newtown Rd., 
Cincinnati 45244 

Mrs. Betty H. Beery, Rte. 1, Frankfort 
45628 

SJ Mrs. Richard H. Bell, 1083 Wyandotte 
Rd., Columbus 43212 

Mrs. Robert L. Black, Jr., 5900 Drake Rd,, 
Cincinnati 45243 

SJ Mrs. Jack Blome, 3112 Big Hill Rd,, 
Kettering 45419 

AJ Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Fourth St., 
Chillicothe 45601 

Dr. Carl P. Boesel, 5141 Oxford-Mi I ford Rd., 
Oxford 45056 
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Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Rd., 
Sandusky 44870 

Mrs. J. D. Briggs, Rte. 2, Frankfort 45628 
Mrs. H. Guy Brown, P. O. Box 71, New 
Springfield 44443 

Peter Brumbaugh, 4214 E. 111th St., Cleve¬ 
land 44105 

Mrs. Lewis P. Brumm, 3526 Spring View 
Drive, Cincinnati 45226 
Mrs. Donald G. Burns, Horizon Hills, R. R. 
2, Lebanon 45026 

AJ Mrs. John M. Butler, 7820 Normandy 
Lane, Dayton 45459 

Mrs. F. H. Chatfield, 8375 Camargo Club 
Drive. Cincinnati 45243 
Garden Center of Greater Cincinnati, 2715 
Reading Rd., Cincinnati 45206 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 
E. Boulevard, Cleveland 44106 
SJ Mrs. Harry E. Coudret, 2920 E. Dorothy 
Lane, Dayton 45420 

Mrs. W A. Craig, 7133 Shiloh Rd., Rte. 1, 
Goshen 45122 

Mrs. Samson I. Crew, 18 Garden Place, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs. Arthur B. Crofts, 3822 Parkdale Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Gilbert Cullen, 208 Chamberlain Drive, 
Marietta 45750 

Mrs. James E. Cunningham, Rte. 2, Salem 
44460 

Mrs. John D. Davis, Rte. 4, Rocky Rd., 
Chillicothe 45601 

Mrs. Richard R. Oeupree, 6305 Park Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Dunn, 28 Shawnee Drive, 
Chillicothe 45601 

Mrs. W. T, Earls, Delaware Ridge Lane, 
Cincinnati 45226 

Mrs. Galen B. Eley, 6465 Chippingdon 
Drive. Dayton 45424 

Robert Faber, Rte. 1. Box 503, Milford 45150 
Mrs Donald E. Fields, 3090 Stop Eight Rd., 
Dayton 45414 

Mrs. V. R. Frederick, 145 Tanglewood Drive, 
Urbana 43078 

Mrs. William J. Fuller, 8400 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Gabriel, 19030 Meredith 
Ave., Cleveland 44119 
Mrs. August George, 4908 Far Hills Ave., 
Kettering 45429 

Mrs. Charles T. Gerhart, 1421 Groesbeck 
Rd., Cincinnati 45224 
Gordon A. Gibson, Rte. 2, Salem 44460 
Mrs. Paul J. Gripshover, 2917 N. Star Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

Joseph C. Hale, 5346 Fishcreek Rd., Stow 
44224 

Alden Hall. Rte. 3. Quaker City 43773 
AJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd 
Ave., Dayton 45415 

Joseph Hartman, 72 Twinsburg Rd., Aurora 
44202 

Handy Hatfield, Rte. 1, Stoutsville 43154 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Hauck, 2625 Reading Rd., 
Cincinnati 45206 

AJ Mrs Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8650 Hope- 
well Rd. f Cincinnati 45242 
AJ Merle C. Hummel 

AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, P. O. Box 471, 
West Unity 43570 

AJ Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 357 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 45202 
J. Lee Jones. 90 Sprague Rd., Berea 44017 
Mrs. Howard Junk. Rte. 6, Box 74, Wash¬ 
ington C. H. 43160 

Mrs. Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian Hill 
Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
AJ Wells Knierim 

AJ Mrs. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence 
Rd., Cleveland 44124 

Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, P. O. Box 547, Gin- 
cinnati 45243 


Mrs. Richard E, LeBlond, 4575 Willow Hills 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., 
Columbus 43220 

SJ Mrs. Morss Lippincott, 8775 Given Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Frederick £• Loehr, 213 E. High Ave., Belle- 
fontaine 43311 

Mrs. Olivia H. Logan, 9624 Camden-Darr- 
town Rd„ Camden 45311 
AJ Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, 
Cincinnati 45215 

Mrs. Wayland C. Marlow, Sr., 457 Granger 
St., Granville 43023 

Mrs. Charles Mcllvaine, Jr, R.F.D. 2. Frank¬ 
fort 45628 

Mrs. Harvey L, Meyer, 1961 Beech Grove 
Drive. Cincinnati 45238 
Steve C, Moldovan, 38830 Detroit Rd., 
Avon 44011 

Mrs. John F. Montgomery, 950 Granvilfe 
Rd., Newark 43055 

Mrs. Charles Mootz, Rte. 1, Clarksburg 
43115 

Mrs. Fletcher E. Nyce, 8800 Blome Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs. William M. Pardue, 2591 Henthorne 
Rd., Columbus 43221 

Mrs. George Patton, Jr., 1841 Suffolk Rd,, 
Columbus 43221 

Mrs. Albert C. Pool, 300 Bellevue St., Mari¬ 
etta 45750 

Mrs. Z. R. Prentiss, 1799 Highview Ave., 
Akron 44301 

Mrs. F. W. Purmort, 1007 Walnut Rd,, Van 
Wert 45891 

Mrs. Harry Raibourne, 1151 Nordyke Rd., 
Cincinnati 45230 

Dr. George B. Rankin, 31760 Creekside 
Drive, Pepper Pike 44124 
Mrs, Jo Rapp, 3606 Oxford-Millville Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

Mrs. Stanley M. Rowe, 4500 Muchmore Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Miss Emma L. Runte, 8210 Batavia Pike, 
Cincinnati 45244 

Mrs. Robert J. Scharlow, 24557 Duffield Rd., 
Shaker Heights 44122 

AJ Mrs. C. W. Schmalstig, 4371 Tarn-O- 
Shanter Way, Dayton 45429 
W. H. Schrader, 1008 Sycamore Line, San¬ 
dusky 44870 

AJ Mrs. Fred R. Schuster, 4315 Strobridge 
Rd.. Vandalia 45377 

Mrs. Frank H. Shaffer, Jr., 6 Grandin Place, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs. F. C Simon, Courtland Drive, Chilti- 
cothe 45601 

Dr Penn G. Skillern. 20849 Colby Rd., 
Shaker Heights 44122 
Mrs, William H. Sloan, 1434 Herschei Ave,, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs. Charles Allen Smart, Dun Rd., Chil'Ii- 
cothe 45601 

Mrs. Claude E. Soencer. 6135 S. Country 
Estates, Tipp City 45371 
Mrs. Dunbar G. Terry, 33 Shawnee Drive, 
Chillicothe 45601 

Mrs. Joseph H. Thompson, Metcalf Rd., 
Rte. 2, Willoughby 44094 
Mrs. Joseph Vanmeter, P. O. Box 416, Pike- 
ton 45661 

Mrs. Edward Wagner, 110 E. Sharon Ave., 
Glendale 45246 

SJ Mrs. Emerson D. Warner, Rte. 2, Box 
7-A, Brookville 45309 

John W. Warrington, 1900 Fifth Third Cen¬ 
ter, 511 Walnut St., Cincinnati 45202 
Mrs. Vincent G. Wiley, 2843 Case Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, P. O. Box 222, Bell- 
brook 45305 

Mrs. Robert D, Willison, 4710 Hill Top Lane, 
Cincinnati 45243 
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Mrs. Anthony Wiliott, 26231 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland 44124 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. H. Wood, Rte. l t Box 0, 
Rockbridge 43149 

Mrs. Mary Ann C. Zmijewski, 1670 Vance 
St.. Toledo 43607 


Harold M. Pruner, Star Route South, South- 
beach 97366 

Dr, Dennis R. Schiller, 3737 N. Willamette 
Blvd., Portland 97217 

Mrs. Harry O. Smith, 120 Smith-Sawyer 
Rd., Cave Junction 97523 


OKLAHOMA — Southwest 

Mrs. Inita S Berry, 1210 East Side Blvd., 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Wanda Buchanan, 1517 W. Okmulgee 
Ave., Muskogee 74401 
Mrs. Lawrence J. Bussey, 2445 Denver, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. R. P. Campbell, 801 Honor Heights 
Drive, Muskogee 74401 
AJ Mrs. L. A. Clayton, Rte. 2, Box 208, Pryor 
74361 

Mrs. Otis Crow, Rte. 1, Chouteau 74337 
AJ Mrs. John Daly, Rte. 1, Chouteau 74337 
AJ Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, P. O. Box 1015, 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Howard Estes, 2429 N. W. 36th Ter¬ 
race. Oklahoma City 73112 
Mrs. Edna B Farthing, 615 S. 26th St., 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Julian B. Fite, 445 N. 15th St., Musko¬ 
gee 74401 

Mrs. John T. Griffin, 600 Robb, Muskogee 
74401 

Mrs. Arthur G. Hays, 2705 Boston Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. S. H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. J B McConnell, P. O. Box 7215, Tulsa 
74105 

SJ Mrs. Crystal R. Meyer, 3005 Columbus, 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Tom Hall Mitchell, 2619 E. 45th St., 
Tulsa 74105 

Mrs. Frank X. Olney, 1216 Cruce St., Nor¬ 
man 73069 

Mrs. R. E. Reuter, 1132 N. McKinley, Okla¬ 
homa City 73106 

SJ Mrs. Eugene Rice, 1521 Boston Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

SJ Mrs. Larry F. Rooney, 7 Spring Creek 
Rd., Muskogee 74401 

SJ Mrs. W. E. Rowsey, 3 Spring Creek Rd., 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell 
Bivd , Muskogee 74401 
Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 S. Peoria Ave., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. Jesse M. Vance, 2426 W. Okmulgee 
Ave., Muskogee 74401 

OREGON — Pacific 

AJ Jan de Graaff, P. O. Box 529, Gresham 
97030 

SJ Mrs. Carl Engdahl, P. O. Box 758, Pen¬ 
dleton 97801 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1, Box 
525, Corbett 97019 

Matthew Fowlds, 413 Capital Manor, P. O. 

Box 5000, Salem 97304 
Mrs. Richard Havens, Rte. 1, Box 149, 
Hubbard 97032 
Ernest S. Kirby 

AJ Mrs. Ernest S. Kirby, Rte. 1, Box 63, 
Corbett 97019 

Miss Eileen Mitsch, 1288 James St., Wood- 
burn 97071 
AJ Grant E. Mitsch 
Mrs. Grant E. Mitsch, Canby 97013 
George E, Morrill, 3298 N. E. Apperson 
Blvd., Oregon 97045 

Oregon State University, Corvallis 97331 
Mrs. Ralph Porter, 202 S. W. Isaac St., 
Pendleton 97801 

Portland Library Assn., 801 S. W. 10th Ave., 
Portland 97205 


PENNSYLVANIA — Northeast 

Mrs. Walter A. Anders, Rte. 1, Norristown 
19401 

Mrs. Mark E. Balis, 8300 Millman St., Phila¬ 
delphia 19118 

Mrs. Ernesta D. Ballard, 9120 Crefeld St., 
Philadelphia 19118 

SJ Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes, 1750 Peach Tree 
Lane, Norristown 19401 
AJ Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, Rey¬ 
nard Run, Downingtown 19335 
Mrs. William W. Battles, 239 Chester Rd., 
Devon 19333 

AJ Dr. William A, Bender, 778 Lincoln 
Way East, Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Lawrence Billau, Rte. 2, Box 204, 
Coatesville 19320 

AJ Mrs. J. Cameron Bleloch, B144 Ridge 
Ave., Philadelphia 19128 
Orris Book, R. D. 6, Box 68, New Castle 
16101 

Mrs. William McK. Bray, 24 Fariston Rd., 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Arthur R. Cannon, 209 St. Davids 
Court, Box 33, St. Davids 19037 
AJ Mrs. W. Gordon Carpenter, 12 Downing 
Ave., Downingtown 19335 
W. G. Carpenter, Jr., R. D. 1, Zynn Rd., 
Downingtown 19335 

Chambersburg Garden Club, 1528 Edgar 
Ave., Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. E. A. Chariott, P. O, Box 156, Moylan 
19065 

Mrs. Herbert D. Clarke, 527 N. Whitehall 
Rd.. Norristown 19401 
Mrs. John H. Cormany, 333 Overhill Drive, 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. Paul M. Crider, 1106 Wilson Ave,, 
Chambersburg 17201 

James A. Davis, 1053 -7th Ave., Folsom 
19033 

Mrs, Stenger Diehl, Colorado St., Marion 
17235 

SJ Mrs. James A. Emery, Jr., 481 King of 
Prussia Rd., Radnor 19087 
Mrs, Thomas B. Everist, 117 S. Main St,, 
Yardley 19067 

Mr, & Mrs. R. T. Ezell, 18 N. Third St., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Carl w, Fenninger, 8304 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 19118 

Mrs. Robert G. Greenawalt, 1051 Lincoln 
Way West. Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Robert H. Grove, P. 0. Box 29, Mer- 
cersburg 17236 
Charles A. Gruber 

AJ Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln 
Terrace, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Voris B. Hall, 74 Sullivan St., Forty 
Fort 18704 

Mrs. Harry G. Hannaway, 23 S. Whitehall 
Rd., Norristown 19401 

Mrs. William F. Happich, Jr., 609 Linda 
Vista Ave., Jenkintown 19046 
AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maple¬ 
wood Rd., Springfield 19064 
Mrs, Owen W Hartman, 105 Farmington 
Rd., Chambersburg 17201 
AJ Mrs. Robert H. Hilderbrand, P, O. Box 
166, Fairview Village 19409 
Mrs. Irwin R. Hixson, Camp Hill Rd., 
Flourtown 19031 

Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Rte. 2, Kennett 
Square 19348 

Mrs. Henry H. Hubbard l|, 658 Conestoga 
Rd., Villanova 19085 

Mrs. Edgar S. Hutton, Rte. 4, Chambers¬ 
burg 17201 
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Mrs. Niels H. Jensen, R. D, 2, Box 458, 
Glenmoore 19343 

Mrs. Henry S. Keaveny, R. D. 3, Box 135, 
Kennett Square 19348 
Lt.-Comdr, Henry M. Kieffer. 378 Meadow- 
brook Rd., North Wales 19454 
Mrs. Roland Kriebel, Rte. 1, Anders Rd., 
Lansdale 19446 

Dr. & Mrs. H. Vernon Lapp, 500 Warminster 
Rd., Hatboro 19040 

Mrs. Richard E. LeBlond, Jr., Grenoble Rd., 
Ivyland 18974 

Mrs. A. Basil Lyons, 1965 Huntingdon Rd., 
Huntingdon Valley 19006 
John C. Lyster, 19 Stratford Ave., Clifton 
Heights 19018 

SJ Mrs. E. Clinton Mackey. 619 W. Sedg¬ 
wick St., Philadelphia 19119 
SJ Mrs. W, R. Mackinney, 70 N, Middletown 
Rd., Media 19063 

Mrs. George I. MacLeod, 1835 Old Gulph 
Rd., ViHanova 19085 

Prof. Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, 
Media 19063 

Mrs. George C. Makin III, 320 Harding Ave., 
Milmont Park 19033 

William H. Martin, Drexel Institute, Phila¬ 
delphia 19104 

Mrs. James V. McCahon, 637 W. Lincoln 
Highway, Exton 19341 
Miss Sophia M. Moiles, 1617 Emmett Drive, 
Johnstown 15905 

Charles H. Mueller, River Rd., New Hope 
18938 

Mr. & Mrs. Albert E. Murray, 70 Kraft Lane, 
Levittown 19055 

Edward Murray, 70 Kraft Lane, Levittown 
19055 

Mrs. Leonard T. Mygatt, Rte. 2, Down)rig- 
town 19335 

Mrs. H. B. Newcomer, 719 Lesher Ave., 
Waynesboro 17268 

R. O. Pawling, R. D. 1, Lewisburg 17837 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Soc., 325 Wal¬ 
nut St., Philadelphia 19106 
Pennsylvania State University. University 
Park 16B02 

Mrs. Stanley H. Pursed. 713 Wyomissing 
Blvd., Wyomissing 19610 
Dr. & Mrs J. Pancoast Reath, 625 Dorset 
Rd., Devon 19333 

Mrs. John Romig, 525 Hummel Ave,, Le- 
moyne 17043 

Mrs, Robert S. Ross, 533 Avon vood Rd., 
Havedord 19041 

Alfred J. Rummel, Rte. 1, Box 185, Fleet- 
wood 19522 

Mrs. Nathan B. Sangree, 201 Lansdowne 
Ave., Wayne 19087 

Mr. & Mrs. William Schwartz, Jr., 2608 
Stanbridge Rd.. Norristown 19401 
Miss Berlin W. Shoemaker, 328 W. Queen 
St., Chambersburg 17201 
Dr. Harold I. Sparling, 449 Hickory Lane, 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs, C. B. Spencer, 1580 Rodney Drive, 
West Chester 19380 

Winfield E. Taylor, 325 Overhill Drive, 
Chambersburg 17201 

AJ Mrs. H. Rowland Timms, Willow Lane, 
Wallingford 19086 

AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Balti¬ 
more Pike, Wawa 19063 
James J. Tracey 

AJ Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., 
Norristown 19401 

Mrs. Alfred R Van Horn, Camp Hill Rd,, 
Fort Washington 19034 
Mrs. H. Elmer Warner, Rte. 1, Box 114, 
Stewartstown 17363 

Wallace Windus, 1437 Bryant Lane, Mead- 
owbrook 19046 

Dr, & Mrs. John C. Wister, 735 Harvard 
Ave., Swarthmore 19081 


Zachary T, Wobensmith 
AJ Mrs. Zachary T. Wobensmith, Jamison 
18929 

AJ Mrs. Theodore Wolcott, 1701 Magnolia 
Lane. Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Grahame Wood, Wawa 19063 

RHODE ISLAND —New England 

Mrs. Paul T. Gross, Round Hill Rd., Watch 
Hill 02891 

SOUTH CAROLINA — Southeast 

Mrs. E. R. Barber, 607 Marion Sims Drive, 
Lancaster 29720 

Mrs. Samuel H. Beattie, 30 Woodland Way, 
Greenville 29601 

Warwick P. Bonsai, Jr., 5 Stolls Alley, 
Charleston 29401 

Mrs. O. C. Bumpas, 1906 Coulter Drive, 
North Augusta 29841 
Clemson University, Clemson 29631 
Mrs. J. R. Creech, Church Rd.. Blythewood 
29016 

Mrs. Joseph K. Davis, 549 Gadsden Court, 
Spartanburg 29302 

William Gould, Jr., 313 Hillside Drive, 
Greer 29651 

Mrs. A. W. Huckle. 941 Myrtle Drive, Rock 
H.ll 29730 

AJ Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, 728 Milton 
Ave., Rock Hill 29720 

Tom P Jones, 633 E. Main St., Chesterfield 
29709 

Mrs Louis F. Kendricks, 108 Florence St,, 
Abbeville 29620 

George B. Park, P. O. Box 31, Greenwood 
29646 

AJ Mrs George W. Plyler, 610 W. Barr St., 
Lancaster 29720 
Ben M. Robertson 

AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P. O. Box 123, 
Taylors 29687 

F. W. Thode, 121 Fort Rutledge Rd., Clem¬ 
son 29631 

SJ Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr, 

Mrs. Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode Cir¬ 
cle, Clemson 29631 

AJ Mrs. C. P. Townsend, P. O, Box 2, Abbe¬ 
ville 29620 

AJ Mrs. Archibald W. Walker, 361 Mills 
Ave., Spartanburg 29302 
Mrs. Harry B. Wheelock II, 257 Winfield 
Drive, Spartanburg 29302 

TENNESSEE — Southern 

SJ Mrs, Edwin j. Allan, Rte. 3, Box 68, 
Kingston 37763 

AJ Mrs. Fred A. Allen, Jr., 899 Van Leer 
Drive, Nashville 37220 
Mrs. Fred A. Allen III. Shenandoah Drive, 
Brentwood 37027 

Mrs. H. H. Bailey, 4013 Crestridge Rd,, 
Nashville 37204 

AJ Mrs. Seiden H. Bankston, 5600 Shady 
Grove Rd.. Memphis 38117 
Mrs. William F. Barry, 5819 Hillsboro Rd., 
Nashvile 37215 

Mrs. B. Snowden Boyle. 30 S. Rose Rd.. 
Memphis 38117 

AJ Mrs Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey 
Ave., Memphis 38122 

Mrs, John C. Burch. 4414 Tyne Lane, Nash¬ 
ville 37215 

SJ Samuel Y. Caldwell, Rte. 4, Holt Rd., 
Nashville 37211 

Mrs. David B Camp, Univ. of the South, 
Sewanee 37375 

Mrs. John Otey Carter, Jr., 101 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. W. C. Cartinhour, 201 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
AJ Mrs, Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe 
Drive, Nashville 37215 
Central State Hospital, 1500 Murfreesboro 
Rd., Nashville 37217 
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Mrs. Robert S, Cheek, 4390 Chickering 
Lane, Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs, Swam E Onrk, 630 W. Clover 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Mary S. Cloyd, i/ll - 18th Ave. South, 
Apt. 2-A, Nashville 37212 
Mrs. Bessie M Cook, 2652 Woodberry Drive, 
Nashville 37214 

AJ Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, 217 Olive 
Branch Rd.. Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Buford H. Cox, 4004 Brookhaven Drive, 
Nashville 37204 

AJ Mrs. Charles A. Crump, 455 Leonora 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Murray A. Doran, 2843 Clarke Rd. ( Memphis 
38118 

SJ Mrs. R. Denton Duke, Cloverland Drive, 
Rte. 3, Brentwood 37027 
Mrs. W, Jefer Eason, 150 Goodwyn St., 
Memphis 38111 

Mrs. Edwin R. Fox, 1663 Glenview Ave., 
Memphis 38106 
Richard H. Frank, Jr, 

SJ Mrs. Richard H. Frank, Jr., Brentwood 
37027 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, 123 E. Parkway North, 
Memphis 38104 

AJ Mrs. Harry R. Griffith, 4413 Lealand 
Lane, Nashville 37204 

Mr. & Mrs. Doyle P. Grogan, 3673 Charles- 
wood Ave., Memphis 38122 
SJ Mrs. Richard D. Harwood, 250 W. Cherry 
Circle, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Harold T. Hix, 644 E. Main St., Galla 
tin 37066 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Hovis, 475 N. Perkins Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

SJ Mrs. B. S. Howell, Jr., 3821 Cross Creek 
Rd., Nashville 37215 

Mrs. T, O, S. Humphrey, 259 W. Cherry 
Circle, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. W. Bright Hunter, R.F.D, 4, Scottsville 
Pike, Gallatin 37066 

SJ Mrs. Robert J. tngersoll, 1220 Goodloe 
Drive, Nashville 37215 
AJ Mrs. Phil M. Lee. 6415 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashwille 37205 

AJ Mrs. Fort Linton, 1950 Chickering Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete 
Mitchell Rd., Germantown 38038 
Mrs. A, L .Moore, 1803 Cedar Lane, Nash¬ 
ville 37212 

Mrs. Henry N. Moore, 110-C Tinker Hill Rd., 
Jackson 38301 

Miss Helen G. Norfleet, 143 Colonial Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Arthur W. Parry, Signal Mountain 
37377 

Dr. Virginia Peck, Middle Tenn. State 
Uniy., Murfreesboro 37130 
Mrs. Roy T. Risley, 4318 Millbranch Rd. r 
Memphis 38116 

AJ Mrs, Reuben Sawyer, 2014 Pomona Ave., 
Memphis 38116 

Mrs. George A. Schwab, Jr., Old Smyrna 
Rd., Brentwood 37027 

Mrs. Jack Shannon, 45 S. Norwatl Rd., 
Memphis 38117 
SJ Mrs. George G. Smith 
Miss Nancy Smith, Rte. 7, Cainsville Rd,, 
Lebanon 37087 

Steven Richard Smith, 156 W. Poplar, Col¬ 
lierville 38017 

Mrs. Hugh H. Sprunt, 4036 S. Galloway 
Drive, Memphis 38111 
AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, Leba¬ 
non 37087 

Mrs. James E. Stark, 387 Roseland Place, 
Memphis 38111 

AJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart, 1020 Battlefield 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
Mrs. Tom Street, Jr., 5429 Normandy Ave,, 
Memphis 38117 


Mrs. Joseph E. Swann, 407 Golf View Drive, 
Springfield 37172 
SJ Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III 
Miss Jana Talbot, 6117 Bresslyn Rd., Nash¬ 
ville 37205 

Mrs, Alex W. Taylor, Rte. 6, Pinewood Rd., 
Franklin 37064 

Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheek Rd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. E. A. Thompson, 183 S. Goodlett, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Thomas H. Todd, Jr., 1325 Lamar St„ 
Memphis 38104 

Lewis B. Wheeler, Jr., 3220 Whitney Ave,, 
Memphis 38128 

Mrs. James S, Williams, 4507 Walnut Grove 
Rd., Memphis 38117 

Jesse E. Wills, 1201 Belle Mead Blvd., 
Nashville 37205 

AJ Mrs. William V. Winton, 4930 Roane 
Rd.. Memphis 33117 

Miss Arlene Ziegler, 424 Union St., Nash¬ 
ville 37219 

Mrs. Foster Zuccarelo, 124 Clarendon Ave., 
Nashville 37205 

TEXAS — Southwest 

Mrs. L. D Atkins, 4309 Overhill Drive, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 4360 Livingston 
St.. Dallas 75205 

Mrs. Homer Bass, 4645 Sugar Mill Rd,, 
Dallas 75234 

SJ Mrs. C. R. Bivin, Rte. 1, Box 218, Over- 
ton 75684 

Danny Boone, 10436 Crestover Drive, Dal¬ 
las 75229 

SJ Mrs. W. D. Bozek, Rte. 3, Ennis 75119 
Mrs. Howard Brown, Rte. 7, Box 123-B, 
Fort Worth 76119 

Mrs. Thomas J. Burke, 4115 Turtle Creek 
Blvd., Dallas 75219 

Mrs. E. F. Campbell, P. O. Box 57, Morgan 
76671 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Scruggs Carruth, 4524 
Edmondson Ave., Dallas 75205 
Mrs. Dick Clark, Jr., 4529 Beverly Drive, 
Dallas 75205 

Mrs. J, A. Dewberry, Jr., 4624 Beverly, 
Dallas 75209 

Mrs Felix Doran. Jr., 6930 Turtle Creek 
Drive, Dallas 75205 

SJ Mrs. George DuBrul, 3431 Lovers Lane, 
Dallas 75225 

Mrs. Printis E. Ellis, 1003 S. Main St., 
Paris 75460 

AJ Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle 
Creek Blvd., Dallas 75219 
Mrs, Jack E. Finks, 205 Ruelle St., San 
Antonio 7B209 

SJ Mrs. Hubert Fleming, 2826 Fondren 
Drive, Dallas 75205 

Fort Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic 
Garden Drive, Fort Worth 76107 
Mrs, C, B. Grant. 3417 Hanover, Dalles 
75225 

SJ Mrs. Wm. N, Hamilton, 5910 Park Lane, 
Dallas 75225 

Mrs. W. Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache St., 
Dallas 75220 

Mrs. Herschel Hancock, 8378 San Fer¬ 
nando Way, Dallas 75218 
AJ Mrs Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid 
Ave,, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. Charles C. Harrison, 2012 Fembroke, 
Fort Worth 76110 

Mrs. J. R. Hensley, 9000 Inwood Rd., Dallas 
75209 

SJ Mrs. James S. Hudson, 4224 Beverly 
Drive, Dallas 75205 

Mrs.. Rudolph Jansson, 4109 Hanover, Del¬ 
las 75225 

AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone 
Drive, Dallas 75229 
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Mrs. J. R. Kilpatrick, 717 Linwood, Denton 
76201 

SJ Mrs. Albert 0. Kimball, 10030 Valley 
Forge Drive, Houston 77042 
Mrs. E, J. Knapp, 2100 N. Stanton St., El 
Paso 79902 

SJ Mrs. S. L. Ligon, 4307 Melissa Lane, 
Dallas 75229 

Andy Loughborough, 10423 Hedgeway Dr., 
Dallas 75229 

Mrs. James McFarland, 508 S. Lamar St,, 
Weatherford 76086 

AJ Mrs. W. D, Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea Lane, 
Dallas 75230 

SJ Mrs. James F. Piper, 4538 Willow Lane, 
Dallas 75234 

SJ Mrs. E. Conrad Preston, Rte. 1, Box 
368, Cedar Hill 75104 

AJ Mrs. Hugh A. Purnell, 2926 Maple 
Springs Blvd,, Dallas 75235 
SJ Mrs. R. H. Rodgers, Jr., 3612 Rosedale 
Ave., Dallas 75205 

SJ Mrs. Harry G. Seeligson, 4417 Belfort 
Place, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. Mark Shepherd, Jr,, 5006 Middlegate 
Rd,. Dallas 75229 

SJ Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood 
Drive, Fort Worth 76109 
Mrs. James O. Smith, 6738 Avalon St., 
Dallas 75214 

Mrs. Charles M. Thompson, 4311 Vandelia 
Ave.. Dallas 75219 

Mrs. Russell Vernon, 1213 Sherman Drive, 
Denton 76201 

AJ Mrs. Jay E. Warner, 534 Aqua Drive, 
Dallas 75218 

SJ Mrs. J. E. Weaver, Rte, 1, Box 368, 
Cedar Hill 75104 

UTAH — Pacific 

Miss Charlotte T. Easter, 2289 Lambourne 
Ave., Salt Lake City 84109 

VERMONT —New England 

Mrs. Courtney C. Bishop, Wardsboro 05355 
Mrs. Raymond P. Lewis, P. O. Box 111, 
Townshend 05353 

Mr. & Mrs. Pierce Timmis, West Wards¬ 
boro 05360 

AJ Mary Mattison van Schaik, Cavendish 
05142 

VIRGINIA —Middle Atlantic 

Garden Club of Alexandria, c/o Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard C. Marshall, 2016 Fort Drive, Alex¬ 
andria 22307 

John C. Anderson, 1836 Westover Ave., 
Petersburg 23803 
R, L. Armstrong 

AJ Mrs. R, L. Armstrong, Rte. 5, Box 26, 
Covington 24426 

Mrs. W. L. Atkinson, 4403 Cutshaw Rd., 
Richmond 23230 

Mr. & Mrs. Chandler Bates, Gloucester 
23061 

William R. Bates 

SJ Mrs. William R. Bates, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. Alice H. Battle. 5607 N, Williamsburg 
Blvd., Arlington 22207 
Mrs, Jesse W, Beams, Box 1882, University 
Sta., Charlottesville 22903 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Beeton, Rte, 2, 
Bluemont 22012 

AJ Mrs. James F. Birchfield, Rte, 1, Box 
18, Ashburn 22011 

AJ Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 
Gunston Rd., Lorton 22079 
Rudolph O. B'oomquist, 4652 S. 3rd St. 
Arlington 22204 

Mrs, Channing M. Bolton, 3242 Atlanta St., 
Fairfax 22030 


Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Rte. 2, Box 300, 
Heathsville 22473 

Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Jr,, 8601 Hillside 
Drive, Fairfax 22030 

Mrs. George H. Box, Jr., 1203 Sam Lion 
Trail, Martinsville 24112 
Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Brame, P. O. Box 455, 
Chase City 23924 

Mrs. BaskerviUe Bridgforth, Jr., 18 Bay- 
berry Lane, Williamsburg 23185 
Mrs. A. W, Broaddus, Rle. 1, Box 248, 
Mechanicsville 23111 

AJ Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland 
Place, Richmond 23221 
SJ Mrs. Raymond S. Brown, Gloucester 
23061 

AJ Mrs. J. L. Cabaniss, 3241 Hollowdale 
Drive S.W.. Roanoke 24018 
Miss Azeele Caruthers, P. O. Box 726, Lees¬ 
burg 22075 

-WVIrs. L. P. Chisholm, Sr., 1719 Meadow- 
brook Heights Rd., Charlottesville 22901 
Mrs. F. C. Christian, Urbanna 23175 
AJ Mrs John A. Clem III, Star Route A, 
Staunton 24401 
Chesterman Constantine 
SJ Mrs. Chesterman Constantine, P. O. 

Box 222, Gloucester 23061 
SJ Mrs Warren E Cowherd, Rte. 2, Box 
750, Chester 23831 

AJ Mrs. Charles M. Cox, 6324 Columbia 
Pike, Falls Church 22041 
Mr. & Mrs. George I. Crossman, Rte. 1, 
Box 356, Hamilton 22068 
Charles W. Culpepper, 4435 N. Pershing 
Drive, Arlington 22203 
Mrs. W. Fairlie Dabney, Hartfield 23071 
R. N. Darden, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. R. N. Darden, Jr., P. O. Box 116. 
Newsoms 23874 

Mr. & Mrs. James M. Davidson, Jr., Rock¬ 
bridge Baths 24473 

AJ Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 2124 Lennox Rd,, 
Richmond 23228 

Mrs. Frank G. Davis, 209 College Ave,, Ash¬ 
land 23005 

Mrs. James H. Donohue, Jr., 26 Gienbrook 
Circle West, Richmond 23229 
Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale, P. O. Box 25, Ash¬ 
land 23005 

AJ Mrs. John M. Durbin, P. O. Box 157, 
Wachapreague 23480 

Mrs. Muri Estes, 224 Harris Creek Rd., 
Hampton 23369 

Mrs. F. G. Farinholt, White Stone 2257B 
Mrs. Hunter Faulconer, Rte. 2, Charlottes¬ 
ville 22901 

Mrs. E. Odell Fitchett, Palmer 22533 
W. Kent Ford 

AJ Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., Clifton 
Forge 24422 

J. Morton Franklin, 310 Sycamore St., Fails 
Church 22046 
Edward L. Gates 

AJ Mrs. Edward L. Gates, 4329 Brookside 
Drive, Alexandria 22312 
Mrs. Wilfred B. Gregory, 300 Westoe Rd, t 
Richmond 23229 

AJ Mrs Bruce Gunnell, 5006 Franconia 
Rd., Alexandria 22310 

AJ Mrs. H. W, Harris, 414 Franklin St-, 
Alexandria 22314 

Mrs. George W. Heath, Daffodil Mart, P. O, 
Box 634, Gloucester 23061 
Mrs. James C. Helton, 1640 Overhill Rd., 
Bristol 24201 
H. deShields Henley 

SJ Mrs. H. deShields Henley, Box 2S1-A, 
Maxwell Lane, Newport News 23606 
Mrs. W. R. Hill, 1804 Meadowbrook Heights 
Rd., Charlottesville 22901 
Mrs. Charles F. Holden, Jr., Rte. 2, Purcell- 
vi lie 22132 

Mrs. Henry T. Holladay, Jr., Rapidan 22733 
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SJ William A. Hopkins, Jr. 

Mrs. William A. Hopkins, Jr., 541 Hallmark 
Drive, Newport News 23606 
Mrs. Rachel A. Howard, P. O. Box 288, 
Leesburg 22075 

Mrs. G. Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 
22579 

Mr. & Mrs. Russell R. Innis, 102 Notting¬ 
ham Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. D. G. Jarrett, Sr., Hot Springs 24445 
Mrs. Grady H. Jones, Rte. 1, Blackstone 
23824 

Mrs. Thomas Roy Jones, P. O. Box 740, 
Gloucester 23061 

AJ Mrs. William Carpenter Jones, 4910 
Evelyn Byrd Rd., Richmond 23225 
Mrs. Nathan H, Key, 1520 Terrace Rd., 
Roanoke 24015 

Mrs, J. Gordon Kincheloe, 7821 Kincheloe 
Rd., Clifton 22024 

Mr. & Mrs. Francis J. Klein, Sr., 18 Trim 
card Rd.. Hampton 23369 
Mr. & Mrs. Chester F. Kruszyna, Rte. 1, Box 
332, Covington 24426 

Mr. & Mrs. H. R. Larrick, Ingalls Circle, 
Clifton Forge 24422 

AJ Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P, O, Box 327, 
Alexandria 22313 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, P. O. Box 155, Char¬ 
lottesville 22902 

“ Mrs. Henry Lewis, Onley 23418 
SJ Raymond W. Lewis 
AJ Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, P. O, Box 192, 
North 23128 

AJ Mrs. A. L. Lorraine, 400 Sleepy Hol¬ 
low Rd., Richmond 23229 
Mrs. Moncure N, Lyon, Black Oak Ridge, 
Purcellville 22132 

Mrs. Henry Maddox, P. O. Box 261, White 
Stone 22578 

SJ Mrs. James Bland Martin, Gloucester 
23061 

Thomas F. Martin, 314 N. Center St., Ash¬ 
land 23005 

-- Mrs. Orville C. Matthews, Hot Springs 
24445 

Mrs. Greenhow Maury, Jr., 103 Penshurst 
Rd.. Richmond 23221 

Mrs. John A. McDanald, 214 E. Fudge St., 
Covington 24426 

T. D. McGinnes, Irvington 22480 
AJ Mrs. Littleton H. Mears. Eastville 23347 
1 Miss Mary T, Metzger, 40 W. Market St, 
' Leesburg 22075 

Mrs. E. H. Moore, 3560 Franklin Rd., S.W., 
Roanoke 24014 
P. R. Moore, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay 
Drive, Poquoson 23362 
Mrs. C. P. Nalr, Jr., 504 McCormick Blvd., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Harry L. Nasn, Jr., P, O. Box 174, Waynes¬ 
boro 22980 

AJ William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, Mar¬ 
tinsville 24112 

AJ Mrs. D. H. Patteson-Knight, 8607 Tebbs 
Lane, McLean 22101 

AJ Mrs. David B. Perrin, P. O. Box 642, 
Gloucester 23061 

Mrs. W. J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., Staun¬ 
ton 24401 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph F. Petersen. Jr., 7401 
Calamo St., Springfield 22150 
Lt. Col. (Ret.) and Mrs. Bruce Phillips, 543 
Hallmark Drive, Newport News 23606 
Mrs. Theodore Pratt, Bena 23018 
Mrs. Nelson O. Price, 107 Wharton St., 
Blacksburg 24060 

Chris J. Ray, 1560 Forest Villa Lane, Mc¬ 
Lean 22101 

Mrs. Webster S. Rhoads, Jr., Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. A. W. Rice, 2817 Avenham Ave., S.W., 
Roanoke 24014 


Mrs. J. Hardy Richardson, 6128 Edgewood 
Terrace, Alexandria 22307 
SJ Mrs. H. O. Rightmire, Bay Hall, White 
Stone 22578 

Mrs. W. Cameron Roberts, P. O. Box 333, 
White Stone 22578 

SJ Mrs. John P. Robinson, Palmer 22533 
Miss Lois H. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Ave., Hampton 23361 

Miss Mary F. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Ave., Hampton 23361 
Henning Rountree, Jr. 

SJ Mrs. Henning Rountree, Jr., 276 Harris 
Creek Rd., Hampton 23369 
Mrs, E. R. Rush, 907 Jefferson Circle, Mar¬ 
tinsville 24112 

Mrs. Ralph E- Sampson, 4622 N. 32nd St., 
Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Alfred B. Schad, 214 Canterbury 
Rd., Richmond 23221 

Mrs. Ben F. Sears, 605 Midland Trail Rd., 
Covington 24426 

Mrs. William C. Setpp, Middleburg 22117 
AJ Franklin D. Seney 
Mrs. Franklin D. Seney, 30B Longwood 
Drive, Newport News 23606 
Huntington D. Sheldon, 6037 Ramshorn 
Place, McLean 22101 

Mrs. Herman E. Sidwell, 2029 Dexter Drive, 
Falls Church 22043 

Mrs. Albert H. Simpkins, 300 9th St., Rad¬ 
ford 24141 

Mrs. Marion S. Stamm, Kilmarnock 22482 
Mrs. William K. Taylor, P. O, Box 158, 
Clarksville 23927 

AJ Miss Sarah H, Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., 
Hampton 23369 

Mrs. William F. Thomas, P. O. Box 84, 
Hampton 23369 

Mr. & Mrs, Wm. O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway 
Blvd,, Falls Church 22042 
Mrs. E. Neil Titus, 1739 Westqver Ave., 
Petersburg 23803 

Rev. Harola A. Toms, R. D. 2, Box 73, 
Marion 24354 

Mrs. G. H. C. Tredick., P. O, Box 202, Hamil¬ 
ton 22068 

Mrs. Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., 1238 Sam Lions 
Trail, Martinsville 24112 
Mrs. S. E. Turlington, P. O. Box 283, Melfa 
23410 

Mrs. John Tyssowski, Delaplane 22025 
Mrs. Omer O. Utt, 406 Euclid Ave., Lynch¬ 
burg 24501 

Col. Reginald C. Vance 
SJ Mrs. Reginald C. Vance. Gloucester 
23061 

SJ Mrs. J. Robert Walker, 501 Mulberry 
Rd., Martinsville 24112 
Mrs. Samuel S. Walker, 914 Mulberry Rd,, 
Martinsville 24112 

Gerald D. Waltz, P. O. Box 977, Salem 
24153 

Mrs. James Warren, Jr. f 17 Grace St., Harri¬ 
sonburg 22801 

George C. Watson, 1145 Overbrook Rd., 
Petersburg 23803 

AJ Mrs. Robert W. Wheat III, R.F.D, 1, 
Kilmarnock 22482 

AJ Willis H. Wheeler, 3171 N. Quincy St,, 
Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Robert M, Whiting, 4611 Park Rd., 
Alexandria 22301 

Miss Lula A. Whittaker, Rte. 1, Box 121, 
Kilmarnock 22482 

Mrs. Armistead D. Williams, 12 Bayberry 
Lane, Williamsburg 23185 
Berkeley Williams, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Jr,, 364 Alber- 
marle Ave., Richmond 23226 
Roy A. Williams. 258 James River Drive, 
Newport News 23601 

Dr. C, F, Wingo, 3800 Wakefield Rd., Rich¬ 
mond 23235 
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CANADA and OVERSEAS 

Harold G. Cross, Hagtey Farm School, 
Hagley, Tasmania, 7257, Australia 
Mrs. May F. Dennison, 5139 Dennison 
Place, Ladner, B. C., Canada 
B. D. Duncan, Dergmoney, Omagh, Co. 

Tyrone, Northern Ireland 
Jack P. Gerritsen, Veurseweg 81, Voor- 
schoten, Holland 

Mrs. N. P. Harrison, Killinchy, Co. Down, 
Northern Ireland 

Albrecht Hoch, Karl Marx Strasse 58. Post- 
fach 110, 1 Berlin 44, Germany 
A, Horinaka, 113 Horaku-cho, Nishinomiya 
City, Japan 

Miss L. E. Hymus, Stanhope Rd., Wallis- 
ton, 6076, Western Australia 
Michael Jefferson-Brown, Whitbourne, Wor¬ 
cester, England 

F. S. Kirby, 9190 E. Saanich Rd., Sidney, 
B. C., Canada 

Eric Longford, 15 Davies Ave., Leeds. L58 
1JZ, England 

David Lloyd, 34 Springfield Rd., N.W.B, 
London, England 

National Lending Library of Science & 
Technology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, Eng¬ 
land 

National Reference Library of Science & 
Invention, Porchester Gardens, London 
W2, England 

W. A. Noton. Thorn Horse Close, Oakham, 
Rutland, England 

J. A. O'More, 31 Glanmire Rd., Newlands, 
Wellington 4, New Zealand 
Briar Parr, Wiseley Rd., Hobsonville, Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand 

P. & G. Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga, 
New Zealand 

Miss Ruby Pulsiver, P. O. Box 139, Chester, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Father Bede Reynolds, O.S.B., Westminster 
Abbey, Mission City, B. C., Canada 
Mrs. Lionel Richardson, Waterford, Ireland 
Rusewame Exp. Ho.ticultural Station, Cam¬ 
borne, Cornwall, England 
F. Silcock, 86 Eglinton St., Monee Ponds, 
Victoria, 3039, Australia 


Leon Winters 

SI Mrs. Leon Winters, P. O, Box 24, Hayes 
23072 

Yates Garden Club, Mrs. W. E. Thorne, 515 
Crown View Drive, Alexandria 22314 
Mrs. Lloyd A. Zurbrigg, 903 Tyler Ave., 
Radford 24241 

WASHINGTON — Pacific 

Mrs. John C. Baker, Point Roberts 98281 
Mrs. Tom M. Brown, Rte. 4, Box 26, Walla 
Walla 99362 

Robert F. Cheyney, P. 0. Box 341, Medical 
Lake 99022 

Ralph A. Goods, Rte. 6, Box 6382, Gig Har¬ 
bor 98335 

Dr. Chas. J. Gould, Western Wash. Research 
& Extension Center, Puyallup 98371 
Miles B. Hatch. Rte. 1, Box 723, Sumner 
98390 

David M. Jackson, P. O. Box 81, Mt, Vernon 
98273 

Mrs. John B Kunz, Rte. 1, Wilbur 99185 
Mrs. F. G. Macomber, 4509 - 400th Ave,, 
S.W., Oak Harbor 98277 
Mrs. E. W. McMurry, 2311 Valencia St., 
Bellingham 98225 

Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, 1315 Tower Ave., 
Raymond 98577 

Mrs. Frances M. Munn, Star Rte. 1, Box 
309, Bremerton 98310 

Richard L. Nowadnick, Skagit Valley Junior 
College, Mt. Vernon 98273 
SJ Mrs. H. H. Simmons, 3510 S. 132nd St., 
Seattle 98168 

J, N. Wilbert, 14705 Trent Ave. East, Spo¬ 
kane 99216 

WEST VIRGINIA — Middle Atlantic 

AJ Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121-12th Ave,, 
Huntington 25701 

Mr. & Mrs. Elmo L. Agee, 2405 Mountain 
View Ave., Bluefield 24701 
Mrs. Alex E. Booth, 145 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 25701 

Thompson Chandler, 905 Evanwood Rd,, 
Charleston 25314 

Mrs. Joe W. Dingess, 151 Kings Highway, 
Huntington 25705 

i Mrs. R. H. Dollison, 727 Mt. Vernon Ave., 
» Fairmont 26554 

Mrs. H. E. Duncan, 3218 Brandon Rd., 
Huntington 25704 

Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater, 2000 Inwood Drive, 
Huntington 25701 

AJ Mrs. Geo. H. Gunnoe, 723 Third St., 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. A. S. Lucas, 103 New St., Shepherds- 
town 25443 

Mrs, Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., 812 - 13th Ave., 
Huntington 25701 

/ Stewart McReynolds, 703 Mulberry Ave., 
1 Clarksburg 26301 

Mrs, Lewis A. Miller, 2202 Third Ave., 
Huntington 25703 

Mrs, S, R. Morrow, 13 Poplar Ave., Wheel¬ 
ing 26003 

Mrs. Thomas W. Nale, 1438 Boulevard Ave., 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Grady Risen, 125 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Lawrence Schavul, 55 S. Altamont 
Rd.. Huntington 25701 
Mrs. L. Boyd Smoot, 2 Pinecrest Drive, 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs. F. C. Stump, 404- 13th Ave., Hunting- 
ton 25701 

Prof. W, L. Tolstead, Davis & Elkins Col- 
, lege. Elkins 26241 

L Omen K. Walker, 3517 Brandon Rd., Hunt- 
' ington 25704 

Mrs, H. H. Williams, Shepherdstown 25443 


FOUNDED 

1954 
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HEMEROCALLIS 

(Davit lies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
3220 Whitney Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38128 



PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7 JO, paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8!4 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook .. Paper cover $3.00* Cloth $4.50 


Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown ..... 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank ........ 10.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal . 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol. 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) and Vol. 3, No. 4 (June 1967) . 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ...... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1956, 1957/58. 1959, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964 l.SOea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures.two 6-cent stamps ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint) ... 1.00 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil 

Names, 1969 ..... 2.50 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 ... 2.50ea. 

1967, 1968 ....... 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 ....... 4.25 ea. 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 


1946 through 1949 . 3.50 ea. 

1950 through 1959 . 3.00 ea. 

1960 through 1967 .. 2.50 ea. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn. 06840 
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A STUDY OF DAFFODIL POLLEN 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

The word pollen is of Latin origin and means “fine Hour.” Pollen 
grains may be airborne or carried from plant to plant by insects. The 
cxine or outer covering of the grain of a plant belonging to a certain 
family is usually characteristically shaped, textured, or sculptured; thus 
botanists arc able to determine from which plant family the pollen type 
comes. Exines removed from bogs have been identified from plants 
which grew there many years ago. Fortunately for the plant morpholo¬ 
gist the cxine of the pollen grain is one of the most resistant materials 
known in the organic world. It can be treated with acids or oxidizing 
agents with little effect on the exine (1). Unfortunately for the bio¬ 
chemist it has been difficult to learn about the chemical composition 
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Perconger pollen grains stained immediately after collection. Every grain 
in the field shows morphological perfection. The white globules are lipid 
material which Is found in abundance when pollen Is rich in viable grains. 
Large grain at the right shows the granular structure of the exine. 460x, 
15-second exposure. 

All photographs by Helen K. Link, Unless otherwise noted, film used woi P/us X Pan 


of the covering. In recent years some progress has been made in deter¬ 
mining the layers of the outer covering by the /ise of chromic acid. 
Bailey (1) observed that exines dissolved by heating in monoethanol- 
amine. It is thus possible to remove the exine without disturbing the 
contents of the grain. 

Although there are articles and books about pollen types in general, 
not much has been written about daffodil pollen grains. The purpose of 
this paper is to relate what others have learned about pollen types and 
to give a resume of experiments with daffodil pollen grains, the method 
followed, and results of tests to determine percentage of viability. 

Daffodils in Division VII, jonquilla hybrids of garden origin, and 
some of the species were chosen for examination, as a large collection 
of both old and new r varieties of this division were available in the 
author’s garden. Varieties from other divisions were used in experi¬ 
ments as a convenience during the winter months when only material 
from the coldframe was available. Microscopic slides of germinated 
pollen grains were made during the blooming season. As each variety 



OFFICIAL CALL 

16th Annual Convention of the American Daffodil Society 
Hotel Sonesta, Hartford, Connecticut 
April 29, 30, and May 1, 1971 

The New England Region is honored to host the National 
Convention of the American Daffodil Society. 

The Connecticut Horticultural Society presents its 10th 
Annual Daffodil Show and the National Convention Show 
on Thursday, April 29th and Friday, April 30th at the Pond 
House, Elizabeth Park, Hartford, The Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., 
Memorial Trophy, a handsome silver tray, will be offered for 
the first time. An entry calls for 3 stems of 12 different 
varieties from at least 3 RHS Divisions. All are invited to 
bring flowers to be entered before 10:30 a.m., April 29th. 

The Board of Directors will meet at 4:30 p.m,, April 29th. 

The Annual Members 1 Meeting will be held at 7:45 p.m., 
April 30th. 

A detailed program of events will appear in the March 
issue of the Journal. 

Walter E. Thompson, President 


came into bloom, the fresh pollen grains were collected in the field, or 
freshly opened blooms were cut and the slides prepared at night. 

The hybridizer often envisions seedling blooms from certain parentage 
but is unable to get seeds to set on his crosses because the pollen parent 
lacks viable pollen grains. With the use of a microscope and a few 
simple supplies he can make a test for viability of the grains. He can 
tell immediately upon examination whether grains arc morphologically 
perfect (plump with cytoplasm surrounded by an exinc), and within a 
few hours whether germination will take place under controlled condi¬ 
tions. Records kept over the season will enable him to know what varie¬ 
ties are usually rich in viable pollen grains. 

The anatomy and physiology of the pollen grain will now be reviewed 
briefly in order to give a better understanding of what takes place dur¬ 
ing pollination and fertilization of the egg by the sperm. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DAFFODIL POLLEN GRAIN 

The daffodil pollen grain has three main concentric layers: cytoplasm 
(living matter), intine, and exine. The inline and exinc may or may not 
have sublayers, depending upon the type of pollen grain. The innermost 
layer or cytoplasm is the living cell which is capable of germinating on 
the stigma to form the pollen lube. The middle layer is designated as the 
intine; it is present in all pollen grains and envelops the living cell. It is 
thought to be composed of cellulose; however, recently, nonccllulose 
components such as pectins and polysaccharides have been found in the 
intine of some pollen types. The cytoplasm is in close contact with the 
intine. Thickenings (onci) of the intine occur at the aperture (opening 
where the pollen tube emerges). The composition of this area differs 
from the rest of the intine, and it has been discovered that the onci play 
a part in nourishing the pollen grain tubes by dissolving during the 
process of germination (1). 

The third layer, the outer covering or exine, remains when a grain 
fails to reach its destination and has perished or when a grain germi- 



Daffodil pollen grains viewed under oil immersion. The granular surface 
and layers of the exirte are clearly seen. 970x, 30-second exposure. 
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nates and grows out of the ex me in search of an ovule. The cxine of 
various pollen types is made up of inner and outer layers, for which 
Erdtman (1) used the terms endexinc (inner) and ektexine (outer). 
They can be distinguished by their staining reaction. The electron micro¬ 
scope has indicated that the endexinc may be made up of various lay¬ 
ers, some of which are continuous and others which appear only dose 
to the apertures. The ektexine is composed of small radial rodlike ele¬ 
ments or granules. Beneath this structure there may be an outer and an 
inner stratum (tectum and foot layer). Both of these layers may be 
partial or absent. If the tectum covers most of the layer, the grain is 
referred to as tcctate. If the tectum is absent, the grain is termed 
intectate. 

The exine of the daffodil pollen grain has an intectate structural form 
which may be described as granular. The substances forming the cxine 
have been called sporopollenins. They are isotropic (having properties 
of light transmission) and do not contain any cellulose. 

The daffodil pollen grain is shaped somewhat like an orange section 
and lias a single furrow or colpus running lengthwise; thus the term 
monocolpatc has been applied to this type. The furrow form is con¬ 
sidered primitive by botanists. The furrow acts as an expansion mecha¬ 
nism and can accommodate change in volume of the grain to a certain 



Hathor pollen grain, 600x, 5-second exposure. Malformed tube with 
split at end. Exine at bottom of picture clearly shows furrow from which 
tube grows from the grain. 
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extent. The exilic is thin over the furrow, and it is here that the pollen 
tube emerges when germination occurs. Under certain conditions the 
grain may swell and burst before it has a chance to germinate. 

The sizes of the pollen grains of the daffodil vary depending on the 
species, variety, or cultural conditions of the plant. Among the hybrids 
size varies within a variety and also from variety to variety. Wagnitz (1) 
showed that grains were all the same size after the living contents were 
removed. He thought that the variation in size was due to osmotic 
values. His work was not done on the daffodil. In Division VII, jon- 
quilla hybrids, out of 80 varieties studied the largest grains were from 
Golden Sceptre (Monarch X N. jonquilla ); they measured 60 x 68 
microns. The smallest were from Sun Disc (N. rupkola X N. poetic us ); 
they measured 24 x 40 microns. Of the species, wild forms, and wild 
hybrids, 11 were studied, and N. scahendus had the smallest grains, 
16 x 24 microns. All measurements were made with the grains in lateral 
view and before germination had begun. 

Wodehouse (2) suggested that pollen grains should be collected from 
the first flowers to open on a plant because the late flowers are less 
vigorous and usually visited by insects which eat the pollen grains. 

\ 


Golden Sceptre pollen grains germinated for 12 hours on gelatin medium. 
Exine in center is empty of cytoplasm. While tubes are curled around each 
other, they show normal growth. Above the empty exine may be seen two 
tubes which have begun to die back at grain end as tube end elongates. 
Callose plugs form and keep cytoplasm from leaving tube. 430x, 10- 
second exposure, Panatomic X film. 
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Samples of pollen grains taken by the author from first and last blooms 
on the same plant of N. jonquiila showed a 40% drop in viable grains 
from last blooms compared with grains from those that opened first. 

Kurtz and Liverman (3) stated that there is a relationship between 
pollen-grain characteristics and various weather factors. High tempera¬ 
tures supposedly favor formation of large grains and aridity favors 
small grains. Repeated cooling of the flower buds causes formation of 
abnormal pollen rains. Nutrition of the plant also has an influence on 
the size of the grains. 

This writer noted that some varieties have abnormalities that show up 
during germination in various forms, such as bilateral tube formations or 
several tubes from the same grain. There is some controversy concerning 
the cause of abnormal formation of tubes. Some plant physiologists (4) 
attribute the abnormality to an over-abundance of vesicles fusing in the 
wall of the pollen tube; others think that the nuclei fuse during early cell 
division, causing suppression of cell-wall formation. Golden Sceptre and 
Hathor showed many unusual and interesting formations. These two 
varieties were studied during three consecutive blooming seasons, and 
each time the germinating grains showed malformations and multiple 
tubes. As it was impossible to trace the growth of multiple tubes through 
the stigma into the ovary, we do not know whether fertilization takes 



Golden Sceptre pollen grains — grain in center has formed two tubes. 
Then one of these has begun to split into two more tubes. 430x, 2-second 
exposure. 
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place when branching occurs in the tube or when there arc several tubes 
growing from the same grain, Valencia (5) reported that as many as 
five tubes were formed from a single pollen grain of evening primrose 
(Oenothera sp.). 

The cxinc of the pollen grain is the seat of an abundant secretion of 
viscid oil. Facgri (1) stated that the oil coating keeps the pollen grains 
from dispersing readily and is not found in large amounts in pollen 
types that are dispersed by wind such as in the genus Finns. Oily pollen 
grains are more apt to adhere to the feet and body of insects. Brink (6) 
noted that tubes ceased to grow as soon as reserves (fat) were exhausted. 
Under the microscope the oil appears to be yellow, and the globules 
break up into small particles and disappear during germination. A 
sample of pollen grains from /V. watieri that tested nearly 90% viable 
showed a large number of fat globules, so many that the pollen grains 
felt sticky when rubbed between the fingers. Sassen (4) presumed that 
these lipids play a part in building of wall membrane and metabolism 
function, as well as helping in the formation of endoplasmic reticulum. 

When a pollen grain settles on the stigma, if conditions arc suitable 
the grain may germinate and begin to grow. If the stigma is too dry the 
grain may collapse, if too moist it may swell and burst; thus the recep¬ 
tiveness of the stigma, humidity, and temperatures are factors in germi¬ 
nation. Only gametes with a certain chromosome number may be able 
to effect fertilization. Watkins (7) found this to he a cause for non- 
germination of tubes in studies made on wheat. 

The surface of the daffodil stigma examined under the microscope 
resembles the papillae of the human tongue. The cells are elongated and 
appear glossy as if covered with a sticky substance. The walls are thick 
and may be coated with cutin. Some cells are elevated more than others, 
and when the pollen grain is deposited on the stigma it adheres in a 
depression between the cells. Kroh (4) stated that in some types of 
plants (Cruciferae) the stigma is covered with a cuticle which the ger¬ 
minating pollen tube dissolves at the point of contact. This permits the 
pollen tube to grow within the pectin layer of the celt wall. It is open 
to question whether this growth within the layer results from a break¬ 
down of the cellulose lamellae. In plants where a cuticle on the stigma 
is present, cutin digestive enzymes have been found in pollen grains 
whose tubes must penetrate the stigma. Shroch-Bodmer (8) concluded 
from observations that the pollen grains derive their nourishment from 
the stylar tissue in the form of water, mineral salts, and sugar. The col- 
lcnchyma (elongated living cells with unevenly thickened walls) of the 
style was found to be shriveled by the action of pectinase contained in 
several pollen types. Ellers (8) says that the tube growth depends 
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entirely on its own resources and that the maximum length of the tube 
is not affected by the style. He proved this by growing grains in an 
artificial medium and found them to be the same length as when they 
were grown on the style. 

When the pollen grain germinates, the nucleus divides and forms two 
cells, the generative cell and the tube cell. The generative cell divides 
to form two gametes or sperms. The two gametes together with the tube 
nucleus move down the pollen tube as it grows in search of an ovule. 
As the tube grows, callose plugs are formed in the tube and the cyto¬ 
plasm stays ahead of the plugs. The grain end of the tube dies as the 
growing end elongates, and the exine is left behind on the stigma. When 
the tube reaches the ovule, it punctures the membrane which covers the 
micropyle (opening into the ovule); then the tube ruptures and the two 
sperms enter the ovule. Double fertilization takes place as one sperm 
unites with the egg, fertilizing it and forming the embryo. The other 
sperm unites with the previously fused polar nuclei of the ovule, and 
from this union the endosperm develops which provides adequate food 
supply for the new plant until it becomes large enough to manufacture 
its own food by the process of photosynthesis. 

Several Russian plant physiologists (4) after having studied various 
pollen types germinated on a medium showed that L-proline C H was 
utilized from the nutrient medium. They also found reduced content of 
prolinc in pollen grains with low viability. Tupy (4) stated that proline 
is the major amino acid in the pollen grains of most plant species and 
that its content is connected with pollen-grain fertility. In studies made 
with aple pollen grains. Tupy showed that triploid cultivators produced 
pollen grains of low fertility and a low proline level when compared 
with those from diploid cultivars. The proline level decreases as the 
tubes grow through the style. The proline was found to be concentrated 
at the tube tip of the pollen grain, at the point where pectin synthesis 
occurs during tube growth. 

Many times a cross is unsuccessful for any one of the following rea¬ 
sons: (1 ) pollen grains may germinate and the tip of the tube protrudes, 
but the tube develops no further; (2) the egg cell may not be functional; 
(3) the egg cell may be functional, blit for some reason the fusion of 
sperm and fused polar nuclei does not take place; (4) pollen grain 
bursts and cytoplasm is lost before germination occurs; (5) empty 
grains, devoid of cytoplasm when shed on stigma (commonly termed 
chaff); (6) pollen grains that germinate are selective with respect to 
chromosome number; (7) degree of receptiveness of the stigma. 

Esser (8) concluded that large diploid grains produced longer tubes 
than smaller haploid ones because of a larger reserve food supply. 
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VIABILITY OF POLLEN GRAINS 

Wc were able to find only a small amount of information concerning 
the longevity of daffodil pollen grains; however, Holman and Brubaker 
(9) stated that Molisch (1893) found that pollen grains of N. poeticus 
remained viable 72 days when air dried, and that Takugawa (1914) 
observed a 98-day viability in N. tazetta, using the desiccator method 
of storage. Mangin tested pollen grains from N. pseudo-narcissus and 
discovered their life to be 28 days. 

On April 22, 1965 the author gathered pollen grains from Empress 
of Ireland and stored them on their anthers, air dried, in a large plastic 
capsule at room temperature. After 326 days the pollen grains were 
examined and 21% were morphologically perfect. A sample planted on 
a gelatin medium for 12 hours was found to have 14% of the grains 
morphologically perfect, but ungerminated; 2% of the grains had burst; 
80% were exines or empty shells; and 4% had germinated and pollen 
tubes had formed, although the tubes were short in comparison with 
samples of the fresh grains seeded on the same medium for the same 
length of time. Another sample of the stored grains was examined after 
24 hours, and approximately the same percentage of germination had 
taken place. The tubes were also short. Two grains had formed two 
tubes each. 

Holman and Brubaker (9) have suggested that not all pollen grains 
capable of germination are capable of affecting fertilization. They found 
in experiments made with snapdragon ( Antirrhinum sp.) pollen grains 
that some that would not germinate on sugar did so on the stigma. They 
noted that grains 670 days old germinated on stigmatic tissue but did 
not bring about fertilization. 

The author noted that pollen grains of N. bulbocodium praecox 
stored at room temperature for 381 days showed no germination after 
8 hours on a gelatin medium. Pollen grains of N. bulbocodium romieuxii 
stored for the same length of time gave no germination and showed that 
the cytoplasm had receded from the exine. Part of the same batch of 
pollen grains was stored for 381 days in a deep freeze in a gelatin cap¬ 
sule sealed in an envelope. When the grains were planted on a gelatin 
medium for 8 hours there was no sign of germination, but excellent 
germination took place after 14 hours. In comparing the tube lengths of 
the fresh pollen grains with those of the frozen grains there was no 
difference. 

Visser (8 ) discovered that carbon dioxide increased the longevity of 
pollen grains. He also advocated that humidity be kept between zero 
and 30% for storage and that when pollen grains are frozen they should 
be predried before placing them in the freezer in order to prevent the 
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formation of crystals. He suggested that a 2.5% to 5% sugar solution 
should be used for germination. If the content of the sugar in the 
medium is too low many of the grains may burst. Visser states that 
bursting is positively related to the diffusion rate of water, especially for 
those pollen types which are sensitive to an ample supply. When grains 
arc germinated on solid substrata under specific conditions of air humid¬ 
ity instead of in sugar solutions, there is less bursting. Bursting is 
inversely related to the osmotic value of the medium. Bursting decreases 
with the increasing osmotic value of the medium. The greatest amount 
of bursting is found in water or saturated air. Starch is found in most 
pollen types; humidity causes it to disappear. Resting pollen grains lose 
their starch rather quickly as their age increases. The enzyme activity 
of some pollen types was found to be much higher in sugar solution 
than in water. 

Boron in the form of boric acid concentration was found in the stigma 
secretion of the pear. Visser (8) stated that by adding boron to the 
medium the germination was more than twice as effective when pollen 
grains that had been stored for a long period were used as compared 
with the use of those that were germinated directly after collection. The 
storage of pollen grains decreases the mobility of substances essential 
for growth; after storage, not enough of these substances may be re¬ 
leased for the germination of the tubes. Boric acid has been found to 
promote tube growth. 

The author seeded pollen grains of N. viridifiorus, which had been 
stored for 90 days at room temperature in a capsule. The slide was 
treated with boric acid, 100 ppm (parts per million). A control slide 
was also prepared. The slide to which the boric acid was added gave 
approximately a 10% higher germination than the control slide. Boric 
acid was added to a slide prepared with fresh pollen grains. There was 
very little difference in percentage of germination when this slide was 
compared with one prepared without the boric acid. Valencia (5) states 
that lactoflavin (natural product) and ascorbic acid have been found to 
have a stimulating effect upon tube growth of certain pollen types. 
Auxins and manganese sulfate are also necessary for tube growth. 

Vasil (4), when working with pollen grains of the cereals, found 
atrophy of anthers in boron-deficient plants, although the ovule and 
surrounding tissues were not affected. He thought that the stimulation 
of tube growth by the boron was due to a sugar-borate complex which 
increased the oxygen uptake and promoted synthesis of pectic material 
for the wall of growing pollen tubes. 

When scanning a seeded slide after a few hours of germination, one 
can usually observe several different stages of development: (1) tip of 
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pollen tube just protruding; (2) tube fully emerged; (3) no germina¬ 
tion but plump grain; (4) burst grain, extruding an irregular mass of 
cytoplasm; (5) grain has germinated and extruded cytoplasm leaving 
the empty shell behind; (6) empty grains devoid of cytoplasm when 
shed from anther. Rarely will all grains be at the same stage of develop¬ 
ment. The same observations were made with pollen grains planted on 
daffodil stigmas. 

During the testing of pollen grains for viability the writer noted that 
when the grains were seeded rather heavily, more germinated than when 
a slide was seeded sparsely. Grains that were a distance from other 
grains w'erc often plump with cytoplasm but ungerminated. This might 
indicate that mutual stimulation is a factor in germination. Visser (8) 
using pear pollen grains made extracts from both live and dead grains. 
When this extract was added to the stigma along with a small number 
of fresh live grains, tube growth was promoted. It was found that 
pollen-grain stimulation is specific; one type mixed with another had 
no effect, The addition of boric acid was found to increase mutual 
stimulation. 

Miki-Hirosigc (4) reported that pollen grains of Narcissus tazetta 
showed positive tropism to stigma, style, ovary, and ovule. Sections of 



Narcissus jonquif/a pollen grains after 12 hours on a gelatin medium. 
Mutual stimulation is clearly evident with large number of grains which 
have germinated. Two grains in lower right corner do not touch another 
grain and are ungerminated. 200x, 10-second exposure. 
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each were planted on agar and when the pollen was dusted nearby it 
grew toward the sections. He determined that a certain active substance 
in the pistil draws the growing tubes toward it. Rosen (4) found lily 
pollen grains chemotropically active to gibberellic acid. When it w'as 
used, four times as many tubes penetrated the test wall as the control 
wall. Miehlis and Mascnrcnkas (4) reported that calcium is chemo¬ 
tropically active for narcissus pollen grains. This author noted that when 
daffodil pollen grains were planted on the stigma, they always grew 
directly toward the stigma with no twisting or curling, but when planted 
on a gelatin medium the tubes meandered as if in search of an object. 
Often they were twisted and curled. 

METHOD OF TESTING POLLEN 

The testing of daffodil pollen grains for viability is a simple procedure. 
One can decide immediately whether they arc worth using by a test for 
morphological perfection of the grains. The following procedure may be 
used: a drop of stain-fixative prepared from equal parts (12.5cc) lactic 
acid, phenol, glycerin, and water mixed with .25 gm of cotton blue is 
placed on a slide; a few grains are dusted into the fluid and allowed to 
stand a minute or two. Then the cover glass is applied and the slide is 
ready to view. The grains which are morphologically perfect are well 



Hathor pollen grains — germination on gelatin medium for 12 hours, 
Exine shows isotropic effect. Membrane that covers tube also shows light 
transmission. 430x, 5-second exposure. 
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expanded and stain a brilliant blue; those which have no living cell con¬ 
tents are colorless and consist of a shiny exine, and most are shriveled. 
If the pollen grains are dusted lightly on the slide the number can be 
counted, and in this way one may arrive at the percentage which may 
germinate if given the opportunity with suitable temperature and mois¬ 
ture. The fact that a grain is morphologically perfect does not mean it 
will germinate. The seeding of a sample with a large number of morpho¬ 
logically perfect grains may be disappointing when observed for tube 
growth after several hours. 

A suitable medium for germinating pollen grains may be prepared in 
the following manner: 2 C A gelatin, 5% granulated cane sugar, and 
93% water mixed together and brought to a boil, then stored in a 
sterile jar in the refrigerator. If kept sterile it will last through the entire 
season free from fungal growth. A small amount of the gelatin solution 
is placed on a heated slide. As soon as the gelatin preparation has 
melted and cooled to form a thin layer on the slide, a small camel's hair 
brush loaded with pollen grains is brushed lightly over the gelatin. Too 
many grains make counting of the various stages of germination diffi¬ 
cult, so it is better to seed lightly if the purpose necessitates calculation 
of percentage of grains which have germinated. The seeded slide is 


Cutty Sark pollen grains germinated for 12 hours on gelatin medium. 
Tube has germinated, forming several bulbous projections combined with 
splitting. Isotropic effect of exine is clearly evident. 430x, 20-second 
exposure. 
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placed medium side down over a wetted blotter in the bottom of a 
plastic box. The blotter should not be too wet, as excess moisture may 
cause the grains to rupture. The slides must not touch the blotter and 
are suspended over it by propping their end on glass rods. The cover 
is placed on the box, and the box is kept at room temperature, about 
70° to 75° F. Germination will take place at both higher and lower 
temperatures. Valencia (5) reported good germination of evening prim¬ 
rose ( Oenothera ) at 15° to 29° C. (59° to 84° F.). After the desired 
length of time the slide is removed and a small drop of the stain-fixing 
solution is placed on the area w'here the pollen grains were dusted on 
the medium. A cover glass is placed over the area and the grains are 
ready to observe under the microscope. Care must be used to avoid 
pressure on the cover glass, which may rupture the grains. 

Fresh pollen grains may be ready for observation in 30 minutes, as 
tubes may be forming when collected; some samples may take 4, 6, or 
8 hours. Twelve hours is usually sufficient to produce long tubes, twisted 
and curled around each other, and in 24 hours a mass of empty exines 
and long tubes entwined about them will be visible. 

When fresh pollen grains are used the percentage of germination does 
not increase after the 12-hour period. With frozen pollen grains it may 
take as long as 14 hours for germination to begin. 

It is impossible to observe every grain that may be germinating. Some 
may have the furrow side down against the slide, thus under the grain, 
and these do not show. It is much easier to count the grains which have 
germinated if the work is done before the tubes become too long. 

Pollen grains of the following jonquil hybrids and species have been 
tested by the author for percentage of germination. In the instances 
where no viable grains were found the test was repeated for 2 consecu¬ 
tive years, except for new introductions. No viable grains were found. 

JONQU1LLA HYBRIDS TESTED FOR 
VIABILITY OF POLLEN GRAINS 


Variety 

Morpholagica llv 
perfect 
ungerminated 
(percent) 

Germinated 
(percent) 

Burst 

(percent) 

Exines 

(percent) 

Alpine . 

... 0.0 

5.5 

0.0 

94.5 

Aurelia . 

.. 1.3 

1.4 

0.0 

97.3 

Baby Moon ... 

.63.3 

21.4 

0,0 

14.3 

Baby Star. 

.50.7 

41.0 

0.0 

8.3 

Bebop . 

.... 10,0 

0.0 

0.0 

90,0 

Bobbysoxer ... 

.. 0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

99.0 

Boforla . 

. 0.0 

20.0 

2.0 

78.0 

Bolton .. 

__ 2.5 

2.5 

0.0 

95.0 
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Variety 

Morphologically 

perfect 

ungerminated 

(percent) 

Germinated 

(percent) 

Burst 

(percent) 

Ex tries 
(percent) 

Bunting . 

. 2.1 

9.9 

0.0 

88.0 

Buttercup ... 

.21.6 

2.0 

0.0 

76.4 

Chat .. 

..... 0.0 

5.0 

0.0 

95.0 

Che'rie . 

0.0 

3,4 

0.0 

96.6 

Chevy Chase. 

. 2.0 

4.0 

0.0 

94.0 

Cheyenne —. 

.. 7.0 

2.0 

0.0 

91.0 

Cora Ann . 

.. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Cuttv Sark. 

. 12.0 

4.8 

1.6 

81.6 

Dainty Miss .... 

.. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Demure ...... 

.. 3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

97.0 

Dove . 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Dickcissel . 

.. 3.0 

5,0 

8.0 

84.0 

Divertimento. 

. 5.0 

10.0 

8.0 

77.0 

Eland . 

. 0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Finch ... 

.. 4.0 

4.0 

2.0 

90.0 

Flicker. 

.. 0.9 

6.2 

O.t 

92.8 

General Pershing 

.19.2 

24.2 

5.7 

50.9 

Golden Goblet .. 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Golden Incense .. 

.. 4.7 

2.3 

0.7 

92.3 

Golden Sceptre .. 

.. 14.6 

36.0 

3.6 

45.8 

Goldilocks .......... 

. 2.1 

2.1 

0.0 

95.8 

Hathor ...... 

. 9.7 

21.0 

0.0 

69.3 

Happy End 

. 0.5 

3.0 

0.0 

96.5 

Hesla .... 

3.5 

0.4 

0.0 

96.1 

Kasota .. 

. 13.5 

3.0 

1.5 

82.0 

Kidling .. 

... ..38.2 

47.2 

1.4 

13.2 

Kinglet . 

.......... 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

La Belle. 

..17.1 

15.7 

0.0 

67.2 

Lady Hillingdon 

. 0.6 

1.2 

0.0 

98.2 

Untie.. 

. 10.6 

7.6 

3.1 

78.7 

Lanarth . 

. 8.0 

6.0 

0.6 

85.4 

Mount joy __ 

.. 2.0 

3.0 

0.0 

95,0 

Nancegollan . 

21 4 

15.5 

2,5 

59.6 

Nirvana . 

. 1.5 

1.5 

0.7 

96.3 

Ocean Spray _ 

.14.2 

7.5 

2.5 

75.8 

Orange Queen .... 

.. 14.2 

0.0 

0.0 

85,8 

Oryx . 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Parcpat . 

. 15.7 

20.5 

2.4 

61,4 

Penpol . 

. 1.2 

3.7 

0.6 

94.5 

Pet Finch (Goldfinch) .. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Pin Money. 

. 3.0 

11.0 

1.0 

85.0 

Pipers Barn . 

. 8.2 

5.0 

0.6 

86.0 

Pipit . 

. 10.4 

5.4 

0.0 

84,2 

Pixie .. 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Polnesk .. 

.. 3.6 

1.6 

0.9 

93.9 
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Morphologically 

perfect 

ungerminated 

Germinated 

Burst 

Ex dies 

Variety 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Powell #36 ......... 

.. 7.0 

8.0 

2.0 

83.0 

Prisk .. 

4.4 

2.8 

0.0 

92.8 

Pueblo . 

.. 9.0 

5.0 

0.0 

86.0 

Ripple .. 

..13.0 

25.0 

1.0 

61.0 

Sea Gift.. 

.......... 10.0 

40.0 

10,0 

40.0 

Shah .. 

.,....21.0 

21.6 

0.6 

56.8 

Sierra Gold . 

... 5.6 

9.1 

1.3 

84.0 

Skylon .. 

.. 16.1 

10.3 

0,0 

73.6 

Snow Bunting .... 

.. 5.4 

0.0 

0.0 

94.6 

Solleret ... 

..16.5 

27.8 

0.0 

55.7 

Stafford . 

. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Stratosphere . 

. 19.0 

14.0 

1.0 

66.0 

Sugarbush . 

. 6.9 

2.5 

0.0 

90.6 

Sundial .. 

.. 1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

99.0 

Sun Disc .... 

.. 12.0 

3.0 

0.0 

85.0 

Su/.y.. 

..23.5 

17.9 

1.8 

56.8 

Sweetness.. 

......... 4.4 

4,4 

0.0 

90.2 

Sweet Pepper . 

.12.0 

2.0 

0.0 

86.0 

Tittle Tattle__ 

.. 13.1 

1.4 

0.0 

85.5 

Trevithian . 

..19.4 

8,3 

5.5 

66.8 

Trim .. 

.. 6.0 

4.8 

2,4 

86.8 

Verdin .. 

.. 22.0 

3.0 

0.0 

75.0 

Vireo . 

. 17.9 

2.6 

0.0 

79.5 

Veery. 

. 5.0 

2.0 

0.0 

93.0 

VVaterperry .. 

.. 9.0 

12,0 

0.0 

79.0 

White Wedgwood 

.50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50.0 

Zanita .. 

.. 7,3 

18.7 

0.0 

74.0 

SPECIES, 

WILD FORMS, AND 

WILD HYBRIDS 

cal cicala . 

.77.0 

23.0 

0.0 

0.0 

fernandesii . 

..84.6 

14.8 

0.0 

0.6 

X gracilis ... 

.. 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

jonqui/la ... 

.. 0.8 

84.0 

0.0 

15.2 

jonquilla, var. minor .... 11.3 

0.0 

0.0 

88.7 

juncifolius .. 

. 11.7 

59.0 

0.9 

28.4 

rupicola . 

. 3.9 

90.6 

0.0 

5.5 

scaherulus . 

.35.0 

43.0 

11.0 

11.0 

X tenuior .. 

.......... 2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

97.4 

viridifloras ........ 

.. 25,0 

68.0 

0.0 

7.0 

watieri . 

.......... 5.1 

89.7 

2.6 

2.6 
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CONCLUSIONS 

From literature available on work done with angiosperm pollen grains of 
flowering plants and from the author’s observations with daffodil pollen 
grains, one may conclude: 

1. Forms of the species N. jonquilla have a larger number of viable pollen 
grains than most of the hybrids. They should make good pollen parents. 
Baby Star, Kidling, and Sea Gift might also be used as pollen parents. 

2. Better germination was observed when pollen grains were close to¬ 
gether. This indicates the use of large amounts of pollen when hybridizing. 

3. If pollen grains are stored for a period of time, frozen grains give better 
germination than those that have been air dried and kept at room tempera¬ 
ture. 

4. A small amount of boric acid 100 ppm applied to the stigma before 
pollinating, may stimulate pollen tube growth and improve seed set. 

5. Pollen grains stored at room temperature for a long period of time 
may show morphologically perfect grains, but little or no germination of 
tubes, and if tubes do form they may be too short to be effective in reaching 
the ovule. 

6 . Pollen may not germinate well in continued rainy weather because of 
bursting of grains as a result of osmotic pressure. Other conditions being 
proper, grains of fresh pollen germinate rather quickly. Pollinating is more 
likely to give good results if done under fairly dry conditions, at least a few 
hours before a rain or shortly after. 

7. The chromosome number is an important factor in fertilization. 

8 . Condition of both the pollen and seed parents is of importance. Tem¬ 
perature, humidity, and age of blooms arc all factors influencing fertilization 
and seed set. 
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DAFFODILS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

By Mary and Wells Knierim, Cleveland, Ohio 

The RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book regularly includes reports of 
daffodil shows in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the United States, 
but strangely does not include reports on shows in Northern Ireland, where 
the British Hag is flown. This situation may change, since this spring Mr. 
W. A. Noton. President of The Daffodil Society, exhibited at the Eighth 
Annual Show of the Omagh and District Horticultural Society. He won best 
of show r with a beautiful 2e seedling and was guest of honor speaker at the 
Daffodil Dinner following the show, which was attended by more than a 
hundred enthusiastic daffodil people in the area. 

While we were at the London daffodil shows, both Mr. W. J. Dunlop and 
Mr, N. I\ Harrison invited us to come to Northern Ireland and see the show 
at Omagh on May 2, 1970. Omagh is only a few hours' drive on good roads 
from the Belfast airport and lies at the foot of the beautiful Sperrin Moun¬ 
tains, After lodging for the night in the old stone Knock-Na-Moe Castle 
Hotel, and having a sturdy Irish breakfast, we located the Omagh New' 
Technical College w here the show was being staged, and asked for Mr. Brian 
Duncan, who is a member of ADS. Wc immediately were welcomed as 
honored guests and began a most enjoyable and interesting visit with a very 
enthusiastic and friendly group of daffodil people. Brian, an amateur grow'er, 
w'as show' secretary and the most successful exhibitor, winning the highest 
points in the open classes and most of the major collection trophies. His 
collection of 12 varieties, one bloom each, included Golden Rapture, White¬ 
head, Craigywarrcn, I mpress of Ireland, Rockall, Border Chief, Verona, 



Mr. and Mrs. Brian Duncan and daughter at Omagh Show 
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Banbridge, Vulcan, Norval, Court Martial, and Aircastle. However, Mr. 
Noton’s second-place collection included a perfectly formed 2c, seedling 
2212, which was chosen best in show. This collection also included a num¬ 
ber of stunning seedlings raised by the late Mr. F. E. Board. 

Mr, Harrison’s Ballydorn Bulb Farm entry included three of his own 
introductions: Churchman, a crystal-white 2c which has been a winner at 
the London shows; Fairmile, a 3b with an orange rim and a green throat; 
Tullycore, a pink 2b with a green eye; and five of his seedlings under num¬ 
ber. These named varieties will bloom in Ohio next Spring, As in the London 
show', the pink cyclamineus, Foundling, introduced by Carncairn Daffodils 
Ltd., of Broughshane, was the eye catcher of the show. That one will also 
bloom in Ohio in 1971, along with Coolgreany, 2b and Churchfield, 2c, a 
couple of green-eyed beauties from Carncairn. 

Entries in the seedling classes were outstanding, including specimens 
raised by Ballydorn, Carncairn, Mr. T. Bloomer of Ballymena, and Brian 
Duncan. My guess is that these raisers will continue the excellent work with 
white daffodils made world famous by their late countryman, Guy Wilson. 
They seem to do well in raising green-eyed 3b's and pinks. They also have 
crosses coming along to produce other pink-cupped cyclamineus, hoping to 
improve on Foundling. Mr. Bloomer's White Star, a perfectly formed 1c 
which we saw at the late London show, will be a fierce competitor to Vigil. 
Marie Bozievich noted this same variety at the Ballymena show near 
Broughshane a day before the Omagh show. 

The Daffodil Dinner at the Knock-Na-Moe Castle Hotel following the 
show was a gala affair w'ith more than a hundred happy daffodil people 
enjoying the sherry reception and a fine dinner of scampi Mornay, lamb 
cutlets, and coupe Jacques. His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, patron of the 
Omagh Society, a neophyte on daffodils but a world expert on trees, was a 
most charming host. After toasts to the Queen, the guests, and judges. Dr. 
H. Watson told amusing stories about Protestants and Catholics and we 
were entertained by an excellent Irish baritone who sang, in addition to 
traditional Irish songs, a specially prepared song, one stanza of which was: 

“The Protestants they have a hard job to do 
Raising a daffodil red, white, and blue. 

For the Catholics it’s easy lor so we arc told 
Already we’ve got them in green, white, and gold.” 

After the visit to Omagh, we had intended to drive up to the north coast 
and see the famous Giant’s Causeway and the Antrim coast line. However, 
the Omagh program included a daffodil tour on Sunday which wc could 
not resist. Leaving Knock-Na-Moc at 10:00 a.m. we drove up the slopes of 
Sperrin Mountains to Mountfield Lodge Gardens, the home of Gen, and 
M rs, D. G. Moore, whose interests arc forestry and daffodils. Their home 
looks down on a long steep grassy slope with huge naturalized daffodil 
plantings on each side. Then, driving along the foothills of the mountains 
we reached Ballymena for lunch and on to Dunrobin Bulb Farm. Here 
Willie Dunlop grows the beautiful lb’s Ballygarvey, Newcastle, and Down¬ 
patrick, and numerous other well known varieties in long rows as we grow 
corn in the Midwest. Then to Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd. in nearby Brough¬ 
shane; here we saw Mrs. Readc’s beautiful, neatly-maintained beds of daffo¬ 
dils on a long slope. Foundling and other new seedlings and varieties were 
at peak of bloom. After Carncairn, the tour went to Rathowcn in Ballymena 
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Daffodils at Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd. 

Photographs by Wells Knierim 

to see the new seedlings of Mr. T. Bloomer, growing in raised beds. There 
were the seedlings ‘'whiter than white” by the “man with the silken white 
hair,” as the Omagh dinner song had promised. 

The tour was to end with tea at Ballymena, but Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
kindly took us in tow for dinner at the beautiful Dunadry Inn (near the 
Belfast Airport) and then down to their charming home near Killinchy on 
the shores of St rang ford Lough. 

Alter an interesting evening talking daffodils with Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
and Mr. M. J. Ward, their other guest from Dublin, we looked at their 
daffodils overlooking the dorn with several whitewashed, thatch-roofed 
cottages in the distance. The Harrisons, as other Northern Ireland growers, 
provide no protection against wind and inclement weather. T heir aim is to 
produce weather-resistant flowers for good garden as well as show use. And 
it is good lo know' that those beautiful daffodils from the famous Rrough- 
shane land will soon find their place in many parts of the world as did 
those of Mr. Guy Wilson. The quality o! the daffodils in Northern Ireland 
is only exceeded by the friendliness and hospitality of the daffodil people 
there. 

Mr. Duncan has since written that we should encourage American daffo¬ 
dil tourists to include Omagh in their itineraries and let him know in ad¬ 
vance of their plans so he can arrange to include them in their program 
and activities. If you go, you will never forget the daffodils, (he mountains, 
the coastline and most of all, the enthusiastic, friendly daffodil people of 
Northern Ireland. 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 

Daffodil enthusiasts are going abroad in increasing numbers, bringing 
back vvilh them slides and reports of the London shows, of new varieties in 
the offing, of the fields of daffodils in Holland, Lincolnshire, and Cornwall, 
of the species in the mountains of Spain and Portugal, and of the bold dis¬ 
plays of daffodils and tulips at Keukenhof. But no one seems to have sought 
out the region in England where the Lent Lily, N. pseudo-narcissus, grows 
wild, carpeting valley floors, climbing the slopes, and spilling over into distant 
fields and woods. This, in the judgment of that peripatetic naturalist, Edwin 
Way Teale, is one of the most memorable floral sights he has encountered in 
his years of travel and was one of his goals — the only one as far as daffodils 
were concerned — in the course of a recent tour of the English countryside, 
of which he writes in the book “Springtime in Britain," published this year. 

The region taken over by the Lent Lily lies between the Severn and Wye 
Rivers and north of the Forest of Dean, a large tract west of London near 
the border of Wales. The flowers are to be seen in profusion along the Wye 
from Monmouth to Ross, then across lower Herefordshire and into the 
upper part of Gloucestershire, the greatest concentration being between 
Dyniock and Newent in Gloucestershire. Here they grow in fields and open 
woods in solid patches occasionally as large as 40 acres. 

Nature grows daffodils in her own bountiful and irreverent ways and it 
might be well if her results were recorded on film since, in some cases, where 
profit will not stop short of extinction, time may be running out. 

* * !)t 

With the atomic bomb, the ABM missile, and supersonic airplanes as a 
few' of their gifts to enhance the quality of life which perversely seems headed 
in the other direction, the scientific and technological fraternity have turned 
their attention to making plants yield their secrets and perform on demand. 
The press and television happily cooperate in spreading the word of their 
findings and it should be obvious that a major breakthrough is close at hand, 
although in just which direction is still not clear. 

It has been proved to the experimenter's satisfaction that if you connect a 
plant to a meter and entertain critical thoughts about the plant, it will fee! 
acute distress which will he registered by violent fluctuations of the needle. In 
another demonstration of the sensitivity of plants, Dr. George Miisteim of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden has discovered that plants respond to ultrasonic 
sound and has produced a long-playing record entitled “Music to Grow r On" 
which will achieve remarkable results if it is played 17 hours a day. 

However, a doctorate or even a baccalaureate is not essential to success in 
bringing plants to heel. After Edward H. Torbeck retired as a barber in St. 
Louis he planted a floral design in his front law-n of an American flag with 
“God Bless America” as a caption and found that by watering the display 
twice a month with a solution of one quart of beer to ten gallons of water 
he got spectacular results. Probably the flag waves and bombs burst. Certainly 
the beer company which urges you to KEEP AMERICA CLEAN w'hile it 
floods the country with no-return glass bottles and indestructible aluminum 
cans is happy. 


A stranger case with better credentials concerns a group at the Mt. Wash¬ 
ington Church in Baltimore which directed five minutes of intensive prayer 

toward a plant in the possesion of a scientist in Atlanta, Dr. Robert Miller. 

Carefully controlled measurements showed that twelve hours after the five- 

minute period of prayer the plant was growing 8.4 times as fast as it had 

previously. 

However, the most promising advance w f e have heard are the gratifying 
results achieved by growing plants in moondust, and along with those who 
have booked passage to the moon we have placed an order with our local 
hardware store for an 80-lb. hag of moondust. 

The mystery of life leaves its imprint on every true gardener and doubtless 
the revelations of this generation only nibble at the core, but before we press 
on in search of the ultimate, may we hope that some other venturesome 
spirit will rediscover and proclaim what we tend to forget in our quest for 
bizarre answers: that proper proportions of air, light, soil, water, and heat 
still work wonders in the development of plants, including daffodils. 


HARTFORD AND THE 1971 CONVENTION 

Come to the Convention in Hartford and make it your stepping stone 
for visiting this part of the country. Hartford, founded in 1639, is the 
capital of Connecticut. It is almost in the center of the state, equidistant 
from New York and Boston, and is conveniently reached by Interstate 
Highways 84 and 91 by car, or by air to Bradley International Field. 

It is a city of great contrasts in architecture and has many points of 
interest. Headquarters at the Hotel Sonesta are located in an outstanding 
redevelopment area in the heart of the city, Constitution Plaza. The Old 
vState Capitol building designed by Bulfinch and built in 1796, is nearby. 
The Wadsworth Athencum, first built in 1842 and the oldest private museum 
free to the public in the country, and its noteworthy collections of art and 
antique furniture is within walking distance. The State Library and the Con¬ 
necticut Historical Society are treasure-houses of information for anyone 
interested in genealogy. In the Insurance Capital of the World, the head 
office buildings are impressive. Church architecture varies from the colonial 
of the Center and South Congregational Churches downtown to the rebuilt 
modern St. Joseph's Cathedral, the Unitarian Church, the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and many others, including handsome synagogues. The homes of 
Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher Stowe may be visited. In West Hartford 
is located the Noah Webster house and the Planetarium of the Children’s 
Museum, one of the newest in the country. The Hillstead Museum, a house 
with furnishings of the late 19th century, is in nearby Farmington, and in 
Wethersfield are the Buttolph-Williams house, built in 1692, and the Webb, 
Stevens, and Deane houses. Washington planned the Yorktown campaign at 
the Webb house, now beautifully restored and filled with period furnishings. 

If you come early or linger, day trips can he taken to the Mystic Museum, 
a reconstructed village devoted to the whaling industry, or to Old Sturbridge. 
An overnight trip can be made to Old Deerfield. Yale University in New 
Haven, with its fabulous new r Beinecke Library and other museums, is only 
an hour away. Boston with its w'orld-renowned Arnold Arboretum and 
Harvard's Peabody Museum with its incomparable collection of glass flowers 
is about two hours away. 
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Avid gardeners should visit the Old Store of Comstock* Ferre & Company 
in Wethersfield; this store was founded in 1820. Brimfield Nurseries in 
Wethersfield is the home of unusual trees and shrubs. White Flower Farm* 
comparable to Wayside Gardens, is in the town of Litchfield, a beautiful 
New England village where Tapping Reeve started the first law school in the 
United States not associated with a college or university. The New' York 
Botanical Garden and the Brooklyn Botanical Garden can be visited on a 
stopover in New York. 

As chairmen of the 1971 Convention we extend a warm invitation to all 
members to join us, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing old friends and making 
new ones, to experience an interesting time in Hartford, and to see a lovely 
and different part of the country. 

— Amy and Chuck Anthony 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Seed Distribution Program 

The 1970 ADS seed distribution program placed daffodil seeds and/or 
2-year-old bulblets in the hands of 32 members. Seeds went out to 16 states 
and 2 countries outside the U.S. The hybridizing handiwork of Matthew 
Fowlds and Charles W. Culpepper will be tested in such varying climates as 
Alabama and Mississippi in the south, and Minnesota in the north. Some 
have been planted in California, Oregon and Washington; others in Florida, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. The seeds will also be tested at opposite 
ends of the w'orld — in Nova Scotia and New Zealand, It is interesting to 
think that the wide range of ecological conditions provided to these seeds 
may enable new daffodils to develop that happen to be genetically suited to 
their birthplace. A plant that grows ideally in one area can be a disappoint¬ 
ment in another; the spindly seedling of one area that dies before reaching 
maturity could be developed into a vigorous beauty in another area. 

Several years ago 2-year-old bulblets of Mr. Culpepperis hybridizing 
w r ere distributed and many of these are now full-grown daffodils and com¬ 
manding attention. At the Tidewater Daffodil Show in Newport News, Vir¬ 
ginia, this year Folly Brooks of Richmond, Virginia, won the ADS Rose 
Ribbon with a child of Spellbinder. Mrs. Walter Margerson of Lexington, 
Kentucky, won the ADS Rose Ribbon at the Kentucky State Daffodil Show 
with another Culpepper seedling. Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen of Wilmington, 
Delaware, exhibited a Culpepper seedling of eye-popping beauty at the 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania, Daffodil Show this spring. Many Culpepper seedlings 
showed up in regular classes at other shows. In a few more years they will 
be joined by the children of Mr. Fowlds’ cyclamineus-trumpct crosses. 

— William O. Ticknor 


From the Seed Broker's Mail 

As a recipient of seeds for 1969 from the ADS, and living so far from 
the original surroundings of their breeding, I felt that you may be interested 
in hearing how the seed have fared over the past 12 months. Seeds were 
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received in July 1969, and they were planted immediately. A number germi¬ 
nated and grew on until December — others did not show any signs of life. 

The most prolific — and I have a veritable forest of this type — is Cul¬ 
pepper’s February Bicolor cross. The Roman Candle x Accent seeds ha%'e 
also proven fertile, as have Mr. Fowlds' cyclamineus strain. Next in line 
would be Murray Evans’ L-30 x K-44, Festivity X White Gold, and Butter¬ 
scotch X Golden Day. Of the remainder I have only some 6-12 seedlings 
showing up at present, but no doubt there will be others coming up later. 
At least I have some of each cross and a number are showing two leaves, 
this making them 2-year bulbs this season. 

— Lonna Hymus, West Australia 

What a thrill to receive the four packets of Culpepper and Fowlds seeds! 
You have opened up a new avenue of pleasure and expectation to me. I 
have never grown daffodils from seeds — though I have done a small 
amount of iris hybridizing. All of these crosses sound marvellous — espe¬ 
cially the Fowlds cyclamineus strain. 

— Lots Humphrey, California 


Notes on Some Carlton Seedlings 

Reading Dr. Throckmorton's comments on Carlton in the March 1970 
issue prompted me to take a closer look at a hatch of Carlton seedlings to 
which I had not paid much attention, other than noting that none of them 
seemed to deserve a name. As he said, Carlton is a very important com¬ 
mercial variety, registered by P. D. Williams over 40 years ago, a big 2a of 
great vigor, good crop, bright yellow with a frilled cup. In 1959 I gathered 
about 80 seeds of Carlton open-pollinated, from a row which was in easy 
bee-flight from at least 300 other assorted varieties in bloom. 1959 was a 
vintage year for seed setting here. Nearly all of the seeds sprouted and grew, 
but some were lost in a flood that inundated my seedling beds. About 30 
remained to bloom. 

All were vigorous husky plants which bloomed fairly early in life. They 
have remained where they were lined out, as I had plenty of room. All 
have proved free-blooming and good increases, with blooms large and strong- 
slemmed like their seed parent. Every one of them is a yellow 2a. They all 
differ from Carlton in having more pointed perianth segments, and in color, 
the perianths all being of a somewhat duller and deeper yellow', and the 
cup a luminous lemon which is very striking and of great carrying power. 
All of them have a much more pronounced frill on the cup than Carlton, 
and no two are alike in the amount or extent; in some it is pleated and 
scalloped a great deal, in some it is symmetrical, in others not. Only one 
has the preciseness required of a show bloom, and it is no better than a 
couple of dozen other 2a’s I have grown. 

One who did not know the origin of these plants could logically assume 
that all came from the selfsame controlled cross, but since actually all came 
from Carlton open-pollinated, it seems to me the only logical conclusion is 
that at least in 1959 Carlton was a potent seif-pollinator whose progeny can¬ 
not be explained otherwise. It also suggests to me that Carlton's genetic 
background is quite homozygous; in simpler English, its ancestors must have 
been much alike with perhaps one side of the family possessing more frills 
and somewhat dilferent shades of yellow in its color scheme. 

—- Venice Brink 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear ADS Members: 

I have had the privilege and pleasure, during the past year, of meeting 
and hearing from many of you. The warmth and friendliness of ADS mem¬ 
bers has made this job of being president very pleasant and enjoyable. 

I urgently invite suggestions from you as to new services and improvement 
of existing services and also suggestions for expanding the interest in daffo¬ 
dils within the membership of ADS and throughout all our country — par¬ 
ticularly among young people. 

Please remember a membership in ADS makes a nice Christmas gift and 
costs only $5.00. You may ask to have the membership card sent to you and 
give it personally to the new member if you wish. 

Have you told Santa Claus you would like a trip to Hartford to the 
Convention next spring? I hope you have and I'll be looking forward to 
seeing you. 

Since I cannot send Christmas wishes to you individually, may I take 
this opportunity to wish you a very happy holiday season. 

Cordially, 

Walter E. Thompson 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Behind the bare names and addresses listed in the ADS roster are many 
stories of personal achievement, most of which escape our probing eye, but 
a trio have recently surfaced which cannot go unheeded, Oddly, they all 
concern members living in the Midwest Region. 

For the first time in its long history, an issue of the Journal of the Indiana 
Medical Society has been dedicated to an individual. Dr. Goethe Link of 
Martinsville, Ind. His long life and unflagging curiousity have led him into 
such disparate fields as astronomy, herpetology, ballooning, ornithology, 
gcmmology, and, of course, medicine and surgery in which he has brought 
about many advances and set many records. In the issue of the Journal 
leaders and associates of Dr. Link from the many fields which his life has 
touched pay tributes to his accomplishments and, with one exception, all 
attended a dinner in his honor in Indianapolis. 

Forty-five years ago Mr. and Mrs. Stanley M. Rowe acquired 200 acres 
15 miles east of Cincinnati and found themselves on a path which led to 
the creation of an arboretum where a wide variety of plants can be seen 
which will grow in their area. Their journey has led to a collection of 2,000 
trees and shrubs, wild flowers and bulbs by the thousand, and the welcome 
appearance of classes of school children, young homemakers, garden club¬ 
bers, and beauty-lovers in general. The story of their successful private 
arboretum which is always open to the public is recounted by Mrs. Rowe, 
an ADS member, in the summer, 1970, issue of the American Horticultural 
Magazine. 
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Those who attended the meeting of the directors in Cincinnati in the fall 
of 1969 will recall the luncheon and business session at the Garden Center 
of Greater Cincinnati. Daffodils should now have the attention they deserve 
in the activities of that organization with the appointment of Mrs. Neil 
(Peggy) Macneale as director of horticulture at the Center. Mrs. Maencalc 
holds the degree of bachelor of landscape architecture from Smith College 
and a graduate degree from the School of Landscape Architecture at 
Harvard. 

* * * 

While publication date is rather erratic, by the time this appears in print 
the 1971 Daffodil and Tulip Year Book should be available. We have 
recently received notice of an increase in price which will require us to 
charge $5.50, postpaid. 

In the past membership renewal notices have been sent to all members, 
even though their dues were paid well in advance and the notice so stated, 
just to permit these members to order any publications they might desire, 
especially annual ones such as the R.H.S. Year Book. As an economy 
measure and because these notices confuse many members into believing 
that their memberships are about to expire, notices will be sent hereafter 
only to those whose memberships are, in fact, about to expire. As a result, 
members in good standing will receive no reminder, other than this para¬ 
graph, to place orders for year books, binders, and other publications or 
supplies. A list of them wall be found on the back cover of this issue of the 
Journal. 

* * * 

One of our members is anxious to obtain a bulb of Dick Turpin, a 3b 
introduced by A. M. Wilson in 1930. If anyone is still growing this variety, 
the office will be glad to put the parties in touch with each other. 

* % * 

At this time we pause to say that our days and w'ork are made lighter 
by the many friendly expressions which cross our office desk and often, to 
our regret, do not otherwise receive the acknowledgment they merit. We are 
also aware of the forbearance w r hich attends our occasional lapses. May the 
season and the new year bring each of you the satisfactions you seek and the 
rewards you deserve. 

George S. Lee, Jr. 

FALL BOARD MEETING 

Forty ADS directors and their guests attended the fall board meeting 
held in Wilmington on Saturday, October 10. Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen was 
our hostess. Dr. and Mrs. Andersen entertained the directors on Friday 
evening with a buffet supper in their home. 

The directors’ meeting was held at Longwood Gardens. Written reports 
were submitted by 6 regional vice presidents and by 14 committee chair¬ 
men. 

The Society’s operating funds are slightly less than at the same time last 
year. Membership also shows a small decline to the present 1392. News¬ 
letters, as well as the Journal, were felt to be valuable assets. 

Westchester County, N. Y. was transferred by repeated request to the 
New England Region. Show Rules were modified by ruling the new RHS 
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Division XII as optional in ADS show schedules. The Rose Ribbon Award 
was discussed and clarified. Recent additions to the miniature list are: !a 
Bagatelle, lb Liiliput, 5a Doublebois and 3b Paula Cottell. The Public Rela¬ 
tions committee has chosen Peeping Tom lor its 1971 promotional program 
thru retail dealers. Newer daffodil varieties arc always needed for test 
gardens as bulbs received are tested on a 3-year basis. The ADS Roster will 
be printed separately from the Journal in 1971. Two amendments to the 
bylaws were presented: 1, to include the Executive Director as a member 
of the Board of Directors, and 2, to create a Junior Membership. Future 
Conventions are scheduled for: 1971, Hartford, April 29 thru May 1; 1972, 
Portland, April 5-7; 1973, Williamsburg, dates changed to April 12-14. 

At the Saturday evening banquet, Wells Knierim presented his slides of 
daffodils taken last spring on a trip to England, Ireland and Holland. 

Mrs. Rorert F. Johnson, Secretary 


SHOW RULE CHANGES 

The following actions of the Board affect daffodil show rules: 

1. Second sentence of the requirements for a Small Show to read: 

“Schedule must include classes for single specimens of standard daffodils 
in all divisions and subdivisions of RHS Classification, except Division XII 
(which is optional), and at least one collection of 5 or more different 
varieties of daffodils.’’ 

2. Second sentence of the requirements for a Large Show or State Show to 
read: 

“Schedule must include classes for single specimens and vases-of-three of 
standard daffodils in all divisions and subdivisions of RHS Classification 
except Division XII (which is optional), and at least 5 collections of 5 or 
more varieties of daffodils.” 

3. Seedling daffodils in classes for the Rose Ribbon may be entered only by 
the exhibitor and must be identified by his designated number. (Exact word¬ 
ing not available .) 


DAFFODIL SCHOOLS 

Daffodil School #1 will be given on April 22 in Columbus, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society. The instructors will be 
Mrs. Harry Wilkie and Wells Knierim. Fee, $5.00. Chairman, Mrs. Richard 
Bell, 1083 Wyandotte Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Would-be judges arc reminded of the requirements for becoming accred¬ 
ited judges: 

1. ADS membership for at least 3 years. 

2. Proof of growing 100 or more named varieties of daffodils from at 
least five divisions. 

3. Must have exhibited daffodils for at least 3 years in as many shows. 

4. Pass Courses I, II, and III, 

5. Judge three shows as a Student under the supervision of an Accredited 
Judge of ADS. 
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ADDITIONS TO APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 


The following four varieties have been added to the Approved List of 
Miniatures: 

la Bagatelle 
5a Doublebois 
lb Lilliput 
3b Paula Cottell 

Interested members are invited to suggest periodically to the chairman 
varieties which they feel should be considered for addition to our list. The 
criteria accepted for miniatures should be constantly borne in mind: 

1. Is it suitable for the small rock garden? 

2. Is it unsuitable for exhibiting in the standard classes? 

3. Does it fit in well with the present list? 

(Votes should be restricted to varieties personally seen growing in a 
garden.) 

As it is recognized that varieties on the established list should not be sub¬ 
ject to review more than once in several years, and as there was a complete 
review a year ago, it will be some time before opinion will be invited as to 
the removal of any on the December 1969 list. 

John R. Larus, Chairman 


THE YEAR OF PEEPING TOM 

The Chinese designate years by the names of animals. They had the Year 
of the Horse and the Year of the Dog. ADS is borrowing a leaf from their 
book and designating 1971 as the Year of Peeping Tom. 

What does that have to do with you? Most of you grow it, but the num¬ 
ber of members of ADS is minuscule compared to the gardening population 
of the United States. Some other gardeners may know or grow it, but it is 
safe to say that the vast majority of them do not. 1971 is the year that I 
should like us to make a special effort to push this one variety. It has a 
catchy name, an appealing shape, does well in many areas, and is generally 
available at a modest price. 

Will all members, please, display a bouquet w r ith name tag at your local 
bulb dealer’s, in your garden center, at flower shows, in a local library, or 
any other place where it will be seen by many people? If members will send 
me the names of local bulb dealers, I will send them a publicity sheet. The 
names must be received soon, because the envelopes will have to be ad¬ 
dressed and the publicity sent out in early spring. 

Attention! — Regional vice presidents: Please copy this in your next 
newsletter. Let's have Peeping Tom peck into hundred of gardens by the 
spring of 1972. To do this, the groundwork must be done now. 

Eleanor Hill, Chairman 
Publicity and Public Relations 
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HELP! HELP! ON 1971 SHOW SCHEDULES 

By Your Awards Chairman 

The volume of work to be handled by the present and past 
awards chairmen of the Society has been heavy, and in the 
last 3 years it has increased even more, in order to reduce the 
number of times each show schedule must be handled, the 
cooperation of show chairmen, schedule chairmen and other 
members of ADS approved shows who correspond with the 
Awards Chairman is earnestly requested. 

First: Drafts of show schedules should be submitted well in 
advance of the show date to the Awards Chairman IN 
DUPLICATE. In this manner comments may be written 
on both copies and one returned to the show com¬ 
mittee for final printing. (Drafts submitted in one copy 
only will be copied for you at a cost of 20 cents per 
sheet) 

Second: If your show is to be a State Show or a Regional 
Show, obtain the approval of your Regional Vice Presi¬ 
dent before you submit your schedule draft and send 
both together at the same time to the Awards Chairmen. 
(Forms have been supplied to the Regional Vice Presi¬ 
dents for this purpose.) 

Third: With the return copy of your schedule you will receive 
a checklist of things to be done to comply with the 
Society's requirements for shows offering its awards. 
Please follow this as closely as possible. 

Fourth: If you are offering the Watroos and/or Quinn 
Medals, ask your treasurer to send you the check or 
checks. A form will be supplied you for this purpose. 

Fifth: Mail a copy of your FINAL SCHEDULE and the check 
or checks TOGETHER to the Awards Chairman in suffi¬ 
cient time for them to be received and the awards mailed 
to you so that you will have them before show time. 
Awards will not be mailed until the final schedule and 
checks (if required) are received by the Awards Chair¬ 
man. 

Every effort has been made to simplify your fob. Please help 
me to simplify mine. 

— Franklin D. Seney 
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REGISTRATION BLANK 

ADS Convention, April 29, 30, and May 1, 1971 
Hotel Sonesta, Hartford, Connecticut 


Name 


Address 


City _ Slate _ Zip ____ 

Registration Fee: before April 7 ...... $45.00 

after April 7 ..... $50.00 


Convention registration includes: April 29-10th Annual Daffodil Show 
and National Convention Show; April 30 - Bus tour of gardens; luncheon; 
dinner; May 1 - panels; luncheon; banquet. 

Make checks payable to Charles P. Britton, 1971 Convention Treasurer 
Mail to: Mrs. Anne B. Taggart, 69 Sunset Farm Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
06107 

Early registration will greatly assist planning. 

Please give Christian or nickname ._—_ 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Hotel Sonesta 

Constitution Plaza, Hartford, Connecticut 06103 

The following flat rotes are available until April 7. 

$20.00 Single { ) $26.00 Twin ( } 

Arrival Date Time Departure Date Time 

Name___ _ ___ 

Address____ 

City ______ State —..__ Zip _— 

1 plan la share a room with: .---_---.-—- 

No charge far children under 16 sharing roam with parents. 

Free Parking for Overnight Guests. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY $TG deposit necessary to hold room 

April 29, 30, May 1, 1971 for arrival after 6 p.nt- 
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SYMPOSIUM 


The 1971 Symposium ballot will be printed in the March issue. If your 
season begins before you receive the Journal, keep the Symposium in mind 
as your season unfolds. As long as the members, particularly those having 
long experience and representative collections, evaluate and report, the Sym¬ 
posium should continue to serve as it always has. 

Elizabeth T. Capen, Symposium Chairman 


1971 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

A supplementary list will be published in the March issue of the Journal. 
Send information before January 10 to the Awards Chairman at 308 Long- 
wood Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606 as follows: date of show; city or 
town where it will be held; show address or building; sponsor of show; and 
the name and address of the person to contact for information. 

Early Shows: 

February 27-28 — Santa Barbara, Calif, at the Museum of Natural History; 
information: William H. Roese, 1945 Hacienda Drive, La Habra, Calif. 
90631. 

March 20-21 — La Canada, Calif. — Southern California Daffodil Society 
show at Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Drive; information: William 
M. Hesse, 1400 W. Wilshirc, Fullerton, Calif. 92633. 

March 27-28 — El Dorado, Ark. — Southwest Regional Show of Arkansas 
Daffodil Society and El Dorado Garden Club; information: Carl R. 
Amason, Route 3, Box 180, El Dorado, Ark. 71730. 

April 2 — Hernando, Miss, at the DeSoto County Youth Bldg, by the 
Garden Study Club of Hernando; information: Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, 
Route 3, Box 78, Hernando, Miss. 38632. 

April 3-4 — Gloucester, Va. by the Garden Club of Gloucester at Glouces¬ 
ter High School; information: Mrs. Chandler Bates, Gloucester, Va. 
23061. 

April 3-4 — Nashville, Tenn. at the new Botanical Hall, Cheekwood, by 
the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society; information: Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 
6415 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tenn. 37205. 

Later Shows: (Full information will be given in the March issue.) 

April 10-11 —Newport News, Va. (Mrs. William A. Hopkins, Jr.) 

April 17-18 — Madison ville, Ky. (Mrs. M. R. Mills) 

April 17 — Chillicothe, Ohio (Mrs. Reginald Blue) 

April 20 — Dayton, Ohio (Mrs. Fred Schuster) 

April 20 — Wilmington, Del. (Mrs. Herman P. Madsen) 

April 23-24 — Norristown, Pa. (Mrs. John D. Siegfried) 

April 24-25 —Cleveland, Ohio (Wells Knierim) 

April 24-25 — Washington, D. C. (Mrs. E. L. Gates) 

April 28-29 — Downingtown, Pa. (Mrs. Leonard Mygatt) 

April 29-30 — Hartford, Conn. — Annual Daffodil Show and National Con¬ 
vention Show sponsored by the Connecticut Horticultural Society, at The 
Pond House, Elizabeth Park, Asylum Ave.; information: Mrs. Richard G. 
Willard, 99 Griswold Road, Wethersfield, Conn. 06109. 

Franklin D. Seney 
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PLANT HARDINESS ZONES AND DAFFODILS 


By Mrs. John B. Capen, New Jersey; and panelists ; Mrs. Raymond L. 
Roof, Kentucky ; Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, California; Mrs. Wal¬ 
ter E. Thompson, Alabama; John R. Larus, Connecticut; and Carl R. 
Amason, Arkansas. 

“What We Can Learn From Our ADS Symposium” was the topic of the 
panel discussion one morning at the Dallas Convention. It was moderated 
by Mrs. Capen, Symposium Chairman, with panelists from various areas, 
selected with reference to the Plant Hardiness Map zones rather than Society 
regions. In her introductory remarks Mrs. Capen pointed out that while the 
ADS is organized by geographic regions, its members garden by climate 
zones, which may be defined as areas of similar cold tolerance, determined 
by the expected minimum winter temperature. Every ADS region includes 
several climate zones and in one region or another daffodils are grown in 
seven of the ten zones, from Zone 10, where the coldest nights will reach 
35*F„ to Zone 4, where the mercury occassionally drops to 25°. In all seven 
of these zones daffodils grow well, but not all the same ones, the same way, 
nor at the same time. Panelists used the same list of popular varieties to 
illustrate their timetables: N. asturiensis (“minimus”), February Gold, 
Kingscourt, Festivity, Tresamble, Geranium, and Frigid. 

(Following ore abridged versions of the contributions of the various 

panelists, with connecting material by the moderator.) 

Mrs. Capen: 

Mrs. Roof represents Zone 7, in which daffodil growing became so popular 
that the ADS was formed. Centered in the Washington, D.C. area, stretching 
north to southwestern Connecticut and southwesterly to central Texas, Zone 7, 
with a winter minimum of zero to 10°, is the home of so many ADS spokes¬ 
men that one might get the impression that theirs was the only way to grow 
daffodils, Mrs. Roof was asked to summarize the “establishment” position in 
regard to Symposium, culture, and timing, as a point of departure for later 
speakers. 

Mrs. Roof: 

Some 200 years ago Kentucky was the Happy Hunting Ground for the 
Indian. Today Kentucky is the Happy Planting Ground for the daffodil. We 
can successfully flower practically every daffodil grown to the north of us, 
except the late, late varieties. We can also flower most daffodils grown to the 
south of us, except those varieties that bloom at Christmas time, which are 
too tender for us. We normally have a six-week blooming season, but bloom¬ 
ing time for identical varieties can vary as much as 2 weeks. Even though 
our greatest distance stretches cast to west (about live hundred miles) rather 


THE ZONES OF PLANT HARDINESS 

Approximate Range of Average Minimum Temperatures, Zones 4-10 
Zone 4: -30° to -20° F. Zone 8: 10° to 20° 

Zone 5: -20° to -10° Zone 9t 20° to 30° 

Zone 6: -10° to 0° Zone 10: 30° to 40" 

Zone 7: 0° to 10° 
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than north to south, we have this variance — and we have a great variety of 
soils. Beginning in the east with mountains, next we have the Bluegrass 
country with limestone, the Knobs (little round hills), the western coal 
fields and the lake-river area in the west with heavy soil. We can have blooms 
in mid-February, but normally our average blooming season is from the first 
of March to the middle of April. We expect “minimus” to bloom from 
February 1 to March 1. February Gold blooms mid to late February, Kings- 
court late March, Festivity about the first of April. Trcsamble blooms in 
early April, Geranium about the 2nd week in April and Frigid in mid-April. 

We plant 4 to 6 inches deep, put a little sand in each hole in the heavy 
soil in the west for drainage, mulch more for cleanliness and protection from 
sun than from cold. We fertilize, some still preferring bone meal, others 
using general fertilizers with low nitrogen content. We replant less and less 
often, some feeling that they lose more bulbs in summer storage out of the 
ground than those left in the ground. Disease and rot is becoming more 
prevalent. Miniatures are not dependable in the open. Good garden flowers 
seem to be favored oyer show flowers. Our reverse bicolors have to be 
replaced too often. 

Mrs. Capen: 

Moving from the center to the warmest areas, while daffodils grow hand¬ 
somely along the Gulf Coast and in the Rio Grande Valley, where they arc 
treated as annuals, the ADS has at present no active membership there. The 
warmest organized daffodil-growing center is near the southwest coast of 
California. Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson presented the situation there, where 
within a relatively few miles, members arc gardening in Zone 10a (35°) 
to Zone 8b (15°). 

Mrs. Anderson: 

The Pacific Coast Region runs the gamut of zones from frost-free tropical 
areas (10a) in certain coastal areas to deep-freeze areas in the mountains 
(8b) and every zone in between. It encompasses in Oregon and Washington 
some of the best daffodil-growing areas in the world, and conversely, some of 
the worst areas in the hot regions of desert and tropics in southern California, 
Arizona, etc. In between, we have vast areas in w-hich daffodil growing is 
possible, but with problems as to varieties which can survive the varying 
conditions of weather and environment. 

California, in the Plant Hardiness Zone map, is loosely divided into zones 
from 8a (min. temp. 10° 15°) thru 8b, 9a, 9b, to 10a (min. temp. 30° 

— 35°.) A University of California plant climate zones map further breaks 
it down into nine distinct climate areas. Then there are seven major zones 
established and numbered from the coast inland, and divided into subzones 
with consistently rising day and night temperatures from the north thru 
central to the south. Many subzones exist within these larger divisions as 
temperatures are controlled by physical conformations. Rainfall, while im¬ 
portant, is offset by the large amount of irrigation used in most areas, but 
tends to cause humidity in high-rainfall areas of Washington, Oregon, and 
northern California, and dryness in southern California, the deserts, and 
Arizona and Nevada. 

Southern California and coastal central California are the main daffodil 
growing areas in California, comprising low coastal areas, coastal valleys, 
intermediate valleys and foothill areas. Few growers live in the mountains, 
mountain valleys, and deserts. 
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A census taken from a sampling of growers from Oregon, and several 
areas in California gave the following blooming periods: “Minimus” — late 
January to March 15th; February Gold — late January to late March; Kings- 
court — late February to mid March; Festivity — late February to late 
March; TresambJe — late March thru April; Geranium — mid March thru 
April; Frigid — too late to be grown in the south, April-May in the north. 
These dates presuppose that the bulbs have been down a year or two at 
least, for newly purchased bulbs tend to bloom considerably later. The 
earliest blooming dates occurred in the Santa Barbara and San Diego areas, 
coastal protected areas. The San Francisco and Los Angeles areas had prac¬ 
tically the same bloom season, two to three weeks later. Daffodils in northern 
California and the foothill areas of southern California (in which 1 live) 
bloom another two to three weeks later. Last to bloom are in higher areas in 
northern California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The mild winters of southern California arc particularly suitable for the 
early ta/.ettas, which bloom as early as October and continue thruout the 
winter and early spring, stretching the bloom season considerably. If w r c grow 
N , viridiflorus and N. serotinus, which bloom in September, and the late 
poets and N. X bifiorus, which bloom into May, we have a nine-month 
blooming season for-our favorite flower. However, the late 3’s and the 9's, 
which contain most of the white whites, bloom too late for our shows, and 
spells of hot weather in April tend to blast the blooms, rendering them dis¬ 
appointing, to say the least. 

Pests and diseases occur as elsewhere. Along with traditional corrective 
measures we also believe that breeding new and desirable cultivars to some 
of our earlier blooming and resistant varieties, and culling, selecting, sibbing, 
and backcrossing the resultant seedlings will give a line of daffodils especially 
suited to our mild winter, hot summer climate. 

How the Symposium can help? Even though we know wc cannot grow 
some varieties as successfully as can those in sections with colder winters, 
nevertheless the .Symposium can be relied on to influence our choices, espe¬ 
cially if we exercise a little restraint, and eliminate the later poets, 3’s and 4's, 
substituting earlier 2a’s, 2b’s, tazettas, 5’s, 6’s, and 7’s, all of which thrive 
here. 

Mrs. Capen: 

The next sub-climate zone, Ha, with an expected minimum temperature 
of 10' to 15 e stretches across eight states from Texas eastward to the southern 
end of Chesapeake Bay. On the Pacific side, it falls on higher land than that 
explained by Mrs. Anderson, through California, but appears along the 
northern coast of Canada and into Alaska. Most significantly to ADS mem¬ 
bers, this is the climate zone where our hybridizer-growers. Grant Mitsch 
and Murray Evans work. To delineate the idiosyncrasies of daffodil-growing 
in zone 8a, we called on Mrs. Walter E. Thompson of Birmingham, Alabama. 
Mrs. Thompson: 

After hearing Mrs. Roof on how to plant and what to do for your daffodils 
in a general way, and Mrs. Anderson on how her section of the country 
differs from the general situation, I am to tell you how our section differs 
from the others. 

Most of Alabama is in zone Ha and the average minimum temperature is 
10° to 20°. Sometimes it gets a little mixed up as it did in January of this 
year when wc had three days of 5° weather. 
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In Birmingham in January the average monthly high is 57°F., in February 
59" and in March 67°. The monthly low is 36° in January, 38° in February 
and 42° in March. The average rainfall in January is 5 inches, in February 
5 inches, and in March 6 inches. 

This average varies — take the 6 inches of rain in March. Well, on March 
19 this year we had 8 inches in 24 hours. The temperature reached 76°. 

Our daffodil season is late January, February, March, and maybe a few 
days in April. March 15 is considered peak, so a show set about this time 
will get the early ones if the season is late and the lates ones if the season is 
early and in a normal season will usually get all classes and divisions. This 
year we had the entire classification covered except two classes, 3c and 3d. 

Cultural practices are chictly concerned with offsetting the effects of ex¬ 
cessive heat. We plant deep and plant among shrubs or in high shade of trees. 
We do not dig every year, but only when we get a great deal of foliage and 
sparse bloom. For the miniatures we put the bulbs in pots and then sink the 
pots to about -34" above ground level. We cover the pots with hardware wire 
to keep the squirrels out of the pots. 

Wc fertilize just a little when our foliage is about 3 or 4" high, then we 
fertilize more after the daffodils bloom, with 0-14-14. 

One important thing lor gardeners to remember is that daffodils do not 
like wet feet - - they must have good drainage. We arc indeed lucky to have 
a sloping garden which is just about perfect for daffodils. 

In our zone your bulb bed must be watered occasionally during the hot 
summer, especially if we get a long hot spell. Don't let it bother you to water 
a smooth piece of ground — it won't be smooth next spring — it will be 
covered with daffodils. 

In the South we seldom have a time when our bulbs are completely dor¬ 
mant, so digging and dividing presents something of a problem. We usually 
dig and replant immediately and have had good success. A word of caution 
to new gardeners: never divide all your bulbs the same year: dig only about 
34 or VS. Then too in planting put some of the small bulbs with the large 
ones — never all small or all large. 

South of Birmingham where the ground slopes down to the coastal plain 
of the Gulf of Mexico, daffodils are occasionally successful, but are best 
treated as annuals. The alternative is to dig the hulbs annually and refrigerate 
them. Golden Spur, N. X odorus (Campernelles), and Laurens Koster do 
well all over the South — you never have to dig them. 

As elsewhere in the United States, the need is for locally-bred daffodils 
mingling the decorative qualities of the better garden varieties with the health 
and persistence of the naturalized forms. 

We find that most doubles do not do well for us. They put up fine buds, 
but at a time when w r e are having temperatures that may drop 30 to 40 
degrees in 24 hours. The buds are so nice and plump and juicy that they 
freeze. The small-flowering varieties of doubles do best: Cheerfulness, Bridal 
Crown, Erlicheer, and the late White Marvel. 

Jonquils and triandrus grow well in the South, although many seasons we 
only get one blossom to a stem. 

Tazettas are one of our best types, although trumpets, large cups and cycla- 
mineus hybrids are fine. The small cups do well unless wc gel early hot 
weather, which affects them since they bloom late. 

We have been asked to give you the blooming dates on certain varieties. 
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Wc check our flowers each year and record the date of first bloom: “Mini¬ 
mus”— January 28th; February Gold — February 15th but may vary 2 
weeks either way; Kingscourt — March 14th; Festivity — March 13th; Trcs- 
amble—March 21st; Geranium—-March 23rd; Frigid — April 12th, For¬ 
tune has, for the last 14 years, bloomed any time from February 2 to March 
6, but usually it blooms on February 14. 

Please plant the name of your flower when you plant the bulb. You can't 
possibly remember all the names, at least not at first. Once in a while some¬ 
body will say, when the flowers are gone, “All those signs look like tomb¬ 
stones” and you know something — sometimes they arc! If you see one 
turned backward in your garden it probably marks a grave or we are letting 
the daffodils see who they are supposed to be — sometimes some growers 
will send you the wrong daffodil. We either buy again — from another 
grower — or dig and put them in the cutting garden. 

Gardens are built by trial and error. Don’t take anybody’s recommendation 
as to what will or wall not grow in your vicinity. Try many varieties of 
daffodils. 

Now let me offer you some suggestions. You must be on speaking terms 
with your daffodils — there absolutely cannot he a generation gap. Know 
your flowers by name, talk with them and they may do better for you. Now 
you gentlemen — just a word of advice — be sure your wife knows the 
names of the daffodils too — because if you start talking about Suzy, Polly, 
Kitty, Susan Pearson, and Patricia Reynolds you might get into trouble. 

This is a generation of protesters, so if your daffodils don’t bloom to suit 
you, protest! Tell ihem what you will do if they don't bloom right next year. 
You never can tell, it might help. 

I'm sure you have all heard of the chicken farmer who burns lights all 
night in the chicken house to get more eggs. I recently heard of a gardener 
who was burning flood lights all night in her garden and claiming she had 
more daffodil blooms. The latest idea is to pipe music into your garden. 
Exactly what kind of music I don't know; begin with Bach and run the 
gamut to Western and Country. If you try this one let me know the kind of 
music the daffodils like best. 

Mrs. Capen: 

Moving north from the “establishment” zone, wc come to the stripe, called 
Zone 6, where winter lows reach from zero to 10°. This zone extends from 
Arizona, across the Corn Belt, the Ohio River Valley, borders Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, appears inland across the northeast and along the coast of 
Newfoundland. Mr. John R. Larus, of West Hartford, Connecticult, ex¬ 
plained how daffodils grow' in Zone 6, how best culture varies from the 
“establishment” way. 

Mr. Larus: 

The Hartford area in central Connecticut is placed in Zone 6, which is 
another way of saying that our minimum winter temperatures should 
normally not fall below — 10°F. Actually winter temperature minimums are 
not so much the governing factor with daffodils as they arc with plants that 
have to sustain their winter growth above ground, for with Ihem extended 
cold below a critical point means certain death. Some of our daffodils, such 
as N. romieuxii and N. scabcrulus and the smaller tazettas, often refuse to 
endure our cold winters, but daffodils in general are more dependent on the 
type of summer and fall weather they have to endure. In our area, there is 
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a comparatively even spread of our 40-inch moisture precipitation throughout 
the year, while our soil temperatures do not rise to great heights in mid¬ 
summer. Some types, therefore, such as bulbocodiums, Canaliculatus, N. 
juncifolius (as well as the hybrid Silver Chimes )that like to be kept warm 
and dry during their rest period do not do well with us. Most of these start 
growth above ground early in our fall season, and suffer damaging leaf 
freezing in our severe winters; our best remedy is to dig them promptly when 
they die down in June, keep the bulbs in a dry warm cellar, and replant early 
in October. If some of the smaller bulbs arc grown in plastic berry baskets, 
they can be lifted undisturbed. 

A species daffodil is one that has come wilh unaltered genes from one 
particular habitat, and unless its essential home conditions can be duplicated 
it is not likely to be happy. Hybrids, on the other hand, not only have the 
elasticity of mixed ancestry, but in general are more adaptable or they would 
not have been commercial successes. As a rule, we do best under our condi¬ 
tions when we confine ourselves to hybrids that are at least 8 inches tall. 

Our climate, however, has its compensations. Whites do not seem to present 
anything like the basal-rot problems they do in warmer climates, and poets 
are particularly robust and easy. Because our summers are not hot and dry, 
moreover, we can replant our bulbs as soon as we dig them, without holding 
them out for several months as is expedient in many areas. We are very care¬ 
ful, incidentally, to plant our new bulbs as soon as they arrive in order to 
afford them every opportunity to make good root growth before our early 
cold weather. As in other regions, it is very important to water well upon 
planting, but our frequent fall rains usually save us this chore. 

Blooming dates for the varieties listed are: ‘"Minimus” — April 1; Febru¬ 
ary Gold — April 18; Kingscourt — April 28; Festivity — May 1; Trcsamble 
— May 8; Geranium — May 9; Frigid — May 17. 

As to “what we can learn from our ADS Symposium,” my personal feeling 
is that a symposium of some sort is of inestimable value in attracting and 
guiding new members. The advanced grow'er may sigh for the article by the 
expert on novelties (the type of article which keeps the industry from stand¬ 
ing still), but the much greater number that want early guidance in starling a 
collection find the work of our chairman invaluable, and I feel strongly that 
it should be repeated, at least in some similar form, each year. While her 
method of universal suffrage entails a tremendous amount of work and 
agony, it has the incalculable advantage that there are enough returns to 
allow the results to be subdivided by regions and the tabulations sent to the 
vice-presidents, thereby furnishing a very important addition to their regional 
newsletters. 

Mrs. Capen: 

I will summarize for Zone 5 and also for Zone 4, w r hich I think may inter¬ 
est members, in view of the trend to a second home. And it will complete the 
zonal picture. 

Zone 5 extends from mid-Arizona and New Mexico eastward across the 
country north of Zone 6. The particular concern in Zone 5 is protection 
from cold, especially as our cold waves often come with no snow' cover. 
Protection is achieved three ways: (1) by deep planting — a foot is not too 
deep for standard sized bulbs, especially in decorative plantings, if the soil 
has been prepared to two feet, but six inches from shoulder of bulb to soil 
surface is adequate; (2) hy what I sometimes call “interior mulching,” that 
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is, peat moss or other humus generously incorporated in the entire two feet 
a bulb will use; and (3) by top mulching — with whatever you can get — at 
least two inches and as much as four inches for bulbs planted late. 

Zone 5 can grow some ot every class well, but many popular types simply 
cannot survive our cold. None of the interesting little species, such as the 
fall and winter-blooming ones, can we grow outside, although they do well 
and are rather fun inside in pots in a cold house. Bulbocodiums bloom but 
once, if at all. 

N. jonquil la, the Queen of the South, will sometimes bloom once, but 
rarely even that. Unfortunately, she seems to transmit her tenderness along 
with her good traits. Her new progeny, in their multiple hues — red, orange, 
chartreuse, and white — grow to huge bouquets, and then, when we have a 
cold year, arc cut to grass. 

And yet, older ones persist. Of species, AT. rupicola and N. watieri will 
seed and reproduce. Older 7b's, such as Trevithiun, Golden Perfection, and 
Nirvana arc perennial standbys. 

The 7a*s as a group arc more tender. Shah, discovered and touted by Harry 
Tuggle, we can barely keep alive. Golden Sceptre is not for this zone. Sweet¬ 
ness, Golden Incense, and Aurelia will do well. 

Others with cold weakness arc, of course, the tazettas. “Comprcssa” and 
Scilly White gave us a momentary thrill, but did not survive the year. We 
do grow satisfactorily many of the poetaz, those tazettas with a shot of hardy 
poet genes. Laurens Koster, Geranium, Canarybird, Chinita, and Winter 
Pride do w'ell in this zone, but the much-loved Silver Chimes and Matador 
are simply too tender. 

Against this negative pattern of growing daffodils in Zone 5, let me tell 
you our good points. Daffodils are the breath of spring for us, and we have 
waited longer for it. "Minimus,” w'hich of course we always plant on a 
southern slope in front of a reflecting rock, will start our outdoor year at the 
end of the first week in March. It is then a long wait to February Gold, one 
that w r e keep trying to fill with other daffodils, but more successfully with 
drifts of scillas, puschkinias, such mole-deterring bulbs, and early shrubs. 

The first w'eek in April finds all Ihe 6a\s in flower They, too, are in a warm 
location, to advance their bloom. It will take another two to three weeks 
before we can count on such as Kingscourt, and it will be the first of May for 
the big midseason display, that will then be replaced by the cluster groups. 
When we do not have that occasional spring blast of heat, daffodils are still 
in bloom the second week in June, not only Frigid, but other latcs, which we 
are assembling on a west slope to delay flowering. 

For this zone, with the reservations above, the Symposium is a valuable 
guide. This year, the Symposium lists the top seven in 25 categories. Any 
dabbler in daffodils will find this to be a fool-proof list of the best from which 
to choose, while a judge will certainly want to grow all to keep his list up to 
date, and even a fancier may find some among the 175 that he has missed. 

Zone 4 includes many areas popular for vacation homes, lakelands and 
mountainsides of the northern tier of states and down cast along the coast 
of Maine. Here the minimum winter lows reach to — 25°F., and such favorite 
spring signposts as forsythia and dogw'ood will not survive. 

But daffodils thrive; the cool, long days of late May and June, the frequent 
fogs, and gentle sun produce a size, substance, and glowing color not seen in 
flowers from farther south. 
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Dr. Weiss is establishing a test garden in memory of his parents in this 
zone in Minnesota, and we have been growing daffodils for several years on 
Vinalhaven in Penobscot Bay, Maine. We grow in almost pure peat and a 
little granite dust on the edge of spruce woods and clearings in alder swamps. 

Our way of planting is a bit different and might be of interest. Having 
planned for a clump or drift where some June sun will reach, I take a Jong 
nursery spade and probe among the spruce roots and granite for foot-deep 
spots, which I mark with sticks of spruce for quick late planting, sometimes 
in snow flurries in November. At that time, with each bulb goes a bit of 
superphosphate, and the stick is returned, so that in spring wc can check our 
success, and so later we can add. 

Our spruce sticks have revealed that the combination of late planting with 
early and cold winters leads to some bulb rot. However, when we planted our 
forced bulbs in August we had excellent recovery, sometimes 100% in two 
years. There is never a summer heat problem on the Maine coast. 

As one would surmise, the types susceptible to cold in Zone 5 are less 
hardy here. Of the jonquils we have tried so far, we can recommend only 
Golden Perfection and perhaps Nirvana; w'c have had no success yet with any 
tazettas, even the Cheerfulness sports. On the other hand, all other types will 
amaze you with their size, substance, and intense and pure colors. 

Anyone gardening in coastal areas of the north woods must be sure his 
daffodils receive adequate sun. The frequent fogs and the reaching shade 
from heavy spires of spruce turn w'hat appears to be “full sun” into “half 
shade.” The lower sun of the North dictates that only southern slopes are 
suitable. 

We have a local problem we have not solved. When we open an area to 
let in the sun, in these dense woods, previously almost bare beneath, and 
then add some fertilizer, there appear magnificent drifts of goldenrod, pro¬ 
viding a spectacular display in August and September. But daffodils cannot 
compete with this rampant growth or that of the raspberries that come 
w'herever the sunshine reaches. We hope to find some chemical means of 
coping with this problem. 

The season in Zone 4 is not only the latest but probably one of the shortest 
of all “Minimus” blooms about the end of April. February Gold is in bloom 
the last week in May, immediately followed by others so that “Daffodil Day 
on Vinalhaven” falls on Memorial Day, when all hut the latest are in flower. 
We have never waited to learn the end, hut we have sometimes in mid-June 
had the fun of returning to New Jersey with a thousand daffodil blooms 
to arrange or display. 

So, if your Shangri-La is a hunting or ski lodge in the mountains, a fishing 
camp on some northern lake, or a sailor's snug harbor on coastal Maine, by 
all means take some daffodil bulbs when you go there next summer, and then 
slip back for a long Memorial Day week-end and enjoy an encore of daffodils. 

Having sketched the variations of daffodil growing from Zone 10 to Zone 
4, w r e called on a member of our host region to tell us how the Southwest 
Region is using the Symposium to educate its members — Mr. Carl R. 
Amason of El Dorado, Arkansas. 

Mr. Amason: 

I five in southern Arkansas, not far from the Louisiana fine, and I think 
perhaps that I come from farther south than any of the other people who 
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regularly attend the conventions of the Society. Daffodils do fairly well for 
me, and I suspect that I grow more than I should, in too much evergreen 
shade, for the best results. So 1 grow more or less for landscaping purposes. 
My season usually begins in late January when 1 seek and find my first blooms 
of N. jonquilla or N. asturiensix (“minimus”). These two species generally 
come into full bloom in early to mid-February followed by February Gold 
in mid-February; Kingscourt blooms about the first of March; Festivity and 
Tresamble bloom around the middle of March during the peak of my season, 
and before they go Geranium begins. About the first of April comes Frigid, 
a variety which I have had but I’m not sure if 1 know at this time. The last 
to bloom is /V. X biflorux, which is in full bloom in mid-April. Most yellow 
trumpets grow well, but whites are tricky and rot easily, reverse bicolors per¬ 
form poorly, and most pinks do not develop good color. The daffodils begin the 
season with predominately golden yellow blooms, midseason has all the daffodil 
colors, and the late season has predominately white blooms. For me, Texas 
never develop blooms, regardless of climatic conditions, and Effective never 
lives a second year. Trousseau, Arctic Gold, and Binkic are all marvelous for 
garden and show. Of the w'hite triandrus hybrids, Thalia is the most widely 
grown, but Shot Silk, Moonshine, and Rippling Waters are all superior in 
form. I do not like Spellbinder for the garden and it does not develop show 
qualities for me. All the tuzettas and jonquil hybrids do excellently. In 
Arkansas the RHS Division 3 was always poorly represented at the state 
show'. As an incentive to grow this group, the Laura Lee Cox Class for a 
collection of five varieties of 3’s was set up, and we have found that Division 
3 can give us excellent show flowers. 

In the Southwest Region Mrs. Ditmars was very persistent until she got a 
good response to her questionnaire on favorites in the region. The top fifteen 
varieties, in order of the most votes were as follows: Silver Chimes, Binkic, 
Galway, Cantatrice, Ceylon, Spellbinder, Trevithian, Trousseau, Kingscourt, 
Charity May, Thalia, Sweetness, Peeping Tom, Carlton, and Mt. Hood. This 
is an excellent list for any beginner to study. 

Just because a variety is expensive does not mean that it is the finest. And 
just because a variety is reasonable docs not mean that it is of no value. There 
arc too many excellent varieties that are not well known, but any time that a 
list of daffodils contains over 3000 varieties, il stands to reason that no one 
will know them all. For those who are desirous of getting children to grow 
daffodils, Peeping Tom can create the most interest. 

My soil is quite sandy. I grow many miniatures in the open ground, un¬ 
protected, and not in pots. I get good blooms from most of them, including 
forms of N. bulbocodhun and N. cantabricus. This is one of my favorite 
groups, the hoop-petticoat daffodils. They begin to bloom in November, 
before Thanksgiving, and are among the last blooms in April. They are not 
prime show flowers, however. 

From the map, 1 see there is a large area south of me that is poorly repre¬ 
sented in ADS, yet I know' that many, many varieties of daffodils grow in 
this area, all the way to the Gulf coast. It is a shame that daffodils are not 
better known here as it is an area of great potential. In fact, the South is 
one of the greatest daffodil growing and hybridizing potentials in the United 
States. 
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OF SHOWS, EXHIBITING, AND JUDGING 

Exhibitors: Much last-minute confusion can be avoided by better home¬ 
work. Study the schedule: even established shows sometimes make changes. 
Cleaning of blooms, checking names and classifications, eliminating surplus 
blooms, and preparation of entry tags: much or all can be done at home. 

Careless spelling, illegible handw'riting, and incomplete names detract from 
the educational value of the show and make record-keeping more difficult. 
Many exhibitors use rubber stamps or small gummed name-and-address 
labels to save time and ensure correct reporting. 

Need we mention consideration — for other exhibitors and for the show 
committee—and good sportsmanship? 

Show management: There are problems of space, time, and personnel. 
Most problems concerning space have to be considered in the early stages of 
planning, as decisions will be reflected in the schedule. Imaginative planning, 
especially for arrangements, can solve some problems. In allocating space 
for horticultural classes it may pay to make notes of (rouble spots one year 
for guidance the next. 

Time: Is enough time scheduled between closing of entries and judging 
for the necessary clean-up and last-minute checking and shifting? Is judging 
started on time? Are the judges told how much time they will be allowed to 
judge the classes they have been assigned? Is enough time allowed for un¬ 
expected delays, and for voting on “hests"? If judges arc expected to sign 
award cards or ribbons arc these available at the right time and place? 

Personnel: Are committees really committees or only chairmen? Are 
substitutes or replacements for all jobs being trained? Are new members asked 
to serve on committees? Arc written instructions available for the various 
jobs? Forms for necessary records? Do show or committee chairmen (or 
judges!) overstep their authority? Do committee chairmen submit reports 
with comments? Is a postmortem committee meeting held? 

If award curds are written, both clerks and card writers should give special 
care to correctness of names. See also comments for exhibitors, above. 

Judging procedures: The following memorandum sent to judges of one 
show with their judging assignments is unusually comprehensive, and covers 
problems that frequently arise. 

1. Please familiarize yourself with “Rules — Horticultural Section” in the 
program, and with wording of classes you are to judge. 

2. When first called to floor, it is a good plan to glance over the whole show. 

3. After a class is judged, indicate with a pencil the awards given, and leave 
the winning entries in the front of the class. 

4. The clerks will protect their judges in seeing that not more than one 
ribbon is won by the same person in any class except in Sections A and C 
(single bloom classes, 3 entries allowed). 

5. If an entry is incorrectly placed in a class you arc judging, have it re¬ 
placed in its proper class, which must be rejudged if necessary. If a variety 
is not named correctly, the entry is not eligible, and a question mark should 
be placed after the name, or the name lightly crossed out. 

6. If a collection calls for an ADS award, every bloom in the first place 
winner must be able to score 90. 

7. If you have an entry in a class you arc supposed to judge, report to the 
supervisor of judges, who will assign a substitute. 
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8. Honorable mention may be given to any entry that is worthy of at least a 
third, but is beaten out by three superior entries. 

9. First, second, or third ribbons may be withheld if there is no entry worthy. 
(Leniency is suggested in Section C (less advanced growers).) 

10. When a team's assignment is completed, sign judges’ sheets and report 
to supervisor of judges. 

11. The two teams judging Section A should select its best blue ribbon entry, 
and then the two teams should agree on the best entry in the division. The 
same applies to the two teams judging Section C. Any judge may then select 
candidates, other than from these two Sections, for the best single bloom of 
the show from any large-flowered class in the show that he has judged, and 
all the judges will then vote in the selection of the best in the show (Gold 
Ribbon). (Similar directions for selecting best vase of three.) The team 
judging Section E (miniatures) should select the best single stem in the 
Section (Miniature Gold Ribbon). 

Some specific judging problems will be discussed in the March 
issue. Contributions are invited. 


HERE AND THERE 

News from the Regions and Local Societies 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., Regional 
Vice President) 

The September issue of the News Letter is, as always, full of quotable 
material about daffodil names and daffodil growers. Some of it will appear 
in later Journal issues. 

A highly successful fall regional meeting took place on Saturday, Sept. 26, 
with about 60 attending. Speakers were Marie Bozievich and Frances Arm¬ 
strong, who gave a joint account, with slides, of their trips to Ireland, England, 
and Holland this spring; Nancy Fitzwatcr, who conveyed the excitement and 
inspiration of daffodil hybridizing; and Wells Knierim, who shared his trip 
to New Zealand with us. The newest ADS slide set, “107 from Grant Mitsch,” 
was also shown. 

WASHINGTON DAFFODIL SOCIETY (W. O. Ticknor, Editor) 

The fall meeting on October 25 featured the travels of Marie Bozievich, 
the delivery of bulb orders (as far as complete), refreshments, and a generous 
supply of door prizes. As usual, no one went away empty-handed, and newer 
members shared the surplus that remained after everyone had had a turn to 
select from the tabic. 

NORTHEAST REGION (Mrs. Marvin V. Anderson, Regional Vice 
President) 

About 20 directors joined regional members for a meeting the Sunday 
morning following the directors’ meeting in Wilmington. The speakers were 
Roberta Watrous, with slides of miniatures, and Willis Wheeler, whose talk 
on daffodil diseases was illustrated by sample bulbs as well as slides. After 
the meeting members enjoyed the Hotel DuPont's lavish buffet brunch. 
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NEW ENGLAND REGION (George S, Lee, Editor) 

The Newsletter of August 15 is devoted chiefly to the annual review of 
catalogs. Those included are: J. Gcrritscn & Son, Mrs. Lionel Richardson, 
Ballydorn Bulb Farm, Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd., Daffodil Mart, W. J. Dun¬ 
lop, Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Charles H. Mueller, Grant E. Mitsch, 
David Bell, G. Zandbergen-Terwegen, Michael Jefferson-Brown, Murray 
W. Evans, P. de Jager & Sons, Inc., and Broadleigh Gardens. 


OTHER NEWS TIDBITS 

Willis H. Wheeler, who has filled various offices in ADS and is now Chair¬ 
man, Health and Culture Committee, recently retired from his position of 
Assistant Director, Plant Quarantine Division, U. S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. All his 40 years of service were spent in that Division, the first 16 on 
the West Coast (Seattle and San Francisco), and the remainder in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

Jack S. Romine reports a successful meeting of the Northern California 
Daffodil Society, featuring a round table on miniatures. 

The New York Times garden pages of Sunday, September 13, included an 
article on daffodils by Marion G. Taylor, New England Regions vice 
president. 

The April 1970 issue of Horticulture includes an article that will appeal 
to devotees of miniatures. "Alec Gray's Daffodils,” is the title, and it includes 
an illustration in color of Mr. Gray himself, taken by the author, Jean 
Kilborn. 


THE JOY OF GROWING MINIATURE DAFFODILS 

By Polly Brooks, Richmond, Virginia 

The daffodil season is just about over for me (April 27). Reprieve and 
one jonquilla are the only ones not yet opened. The miniature daffodils now 
in good bloom in my garden are: Tweeny, Kidling, Pixie, Pixie's Sister, 
Baby Moon, late-planted April Tears, something that looks like Demure but 
with a pinkish-buff cup and smaller than Demure, and — oh, joy! — two 
stems of Raindrop! Last fall where Raindrop and several other choice minia¬ 
tures were, some neighborhood dogs dug big holes. 1 sifted through piles and 
piles of soil looking for small bulbs, but not a one did I find. 1 pushed the 
soil back into the big cavities and luckily did not have the time to plant 
anything else there. I was so very happy to find these two Raindrops in 
flower — they must be very deep, coming into bloom so late. I shall guard 
them and hope they will increase; I once had a clump of Raindrop that had 
as many as 11 stems. 

One of the greatest joys in life comes from sharing, and sharing miniature 
daffodils (both blooms and bulbs) is a very special kind of joy! Exhibiting or 
displaying these blooms is also a way of sharing them with others, as well 
as taking them to sick people and friends. When the first miniature N. 
asturiensis opens in February I cut them freely and continue to cut and 
enjoy sharing the miniatures until the last blooms at the end of April. They 
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are especially good to take to friends in the hospital as they are so easy to 
take and always create some conversation and are usually admired by all 
who see them. They take such a small space on the hospital table or wherever 
you place them. There is always room for a few miniatures. Try taking a 
few — just one or three or five or whatever you can spare — to your favorite 
doctor or dentist where the waiting in the waiting room seems forever. Or 
perhaps to your favorite eating establishment (placed close to the cash reg¬ 
ister where paying the bill will have a ray of small sunshine). I have also 
supplied them to houses open during Garden Week in Virginia where they 
have been seen by many people and often are the only flowers remembered. 

The most pleasure derived from growing miniature daffodils came to me 
the four years I did the flowers for my good friend Mrs. Godwin at Vir¬ 
ginia's Executive Mansion. There from early February with N. asturiensis 
till the end of April with Kidling, Tweeny, Baby Moon, etc., the miniature 
daffodils were on display. Many people who came to the Mansion saw 
miniature daffodils for the first time, and always admired them. “Where can 
I buy some?” became a very frequent question. I wished for a good answer! 
On occasions I saw people who knew flowers and who knew that Mrs. 
Godwin used only real live flowers, touch and feel them because they could 
not believe that such a thing really was. I believe that Flomay was the one 
miniature daffodil most admired by most people. I usually had a good supply 
of this variety and of Hawera. The ladies loved Hawera because of its color 
and grace. 

I seldom used other flowers with miniatures, 1 treated them as precious 
jewels and thought them adequate. Just their own foliage (when there was 
enough to steal some). However, I do not recommend this as taking the 
foliage sometimes decreases the number of blooms the following year and 
sometimes the species will skip a season of bloom. Usually I used foliage 
from crocus species, cranthis. snowdrops, anemone, or whatever was avail¬ 
able in the garden at that time and was compatible with the blooms. 1 have 
used and loved violets and violet foliage with Hawera because I first saw it 
that way growing in my garden. I am fighting violets (mostly Confederate 
violets) in my miniature daffodil beds, which they are trying to take over. 
If I could keep the violets under control I would love a solid mass of Hawera 
behind a solid mass of blooming violets — Hawera blooms are just tall 
enough to look lovely above the violets. 

Our former gracious First Lady of Virginia loved and admired the little 
daffodils while she graced the Mansion. I plan to start a bed of miniatures 
for her this fall at the new home they are building on the Nansemond River. 
Daffodils should do well there because it is all woodsy soil, although very 
windy on the river. Both she and I like particularly the very small ones such 
as N. asturiensis, N. watieri, N. rupicola, N. calcicola, Raindrop, Flomay, 
Rosaline Murphy, also Hawera, Snipe, Small Talk, etc. 

Miniature daffodils are not difficult to grow and keep if you can (l) give 
them a suitable place to their liking preferably with woodsy soil, and (2) 
leave them undisturbed unless and until they become very crowded. Species 
very seldom do. 1 have been growing some miniature daffodils since 1948 — 
N. asturiensis (then called minimus) was my first one and still is among my 
favorites because it is so very early, so heavenly fragrant, and so dependable, 
altho it does not multiply for me. I have some asturiensis that bloom in the 
same spot where they were planted ten years ago. The bulbs of asturiensis 
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that I have bought in the more recent years arc very small and not mature 
enough to bloom the first year. This seems to be true with many of the small 
species. I have much better luck with miniatures when planted directly in 
the soil. However, when grown in clay pots the blooms, for me. are small 
and therefore more attractive. For the last two or three years 1 have been 
planting the very small bulbs in the plastic strawberry' baskets. That way the 
soil does not dry out as it does in the clay pots. Also, this helps me to find 
nearly all the bulbs when I lift to divide and share. 

For a beginner 1 would recommend varieties that are easy to flower among 
those that are more easily available: Small Talk la. Little Gem la (if the 
true variety is available), Little Beauty lb, Xit 3c. Hawera 5b, also April 
Tears 5b, Tetc-a-Tete 6a, Sundial 7b; also Pixie 7b and Pixie's Sister 7b, 
Cyclataz H; and from Division 10: NN. asturiensis, triandrus albus, hulboco- 
dium conspicuus, rupicola, and walieri. And by all means Sniff, if you can 
find it! After these flower for you for a year or two, you will starting looking 
for more miniatures such as Flomay, Stella Turk, Tanagra, Peaseblossom, 
Rosaline Murphy, Halingy, Minnow', Raindrop, Kidling, Quince, Snipe, and 
others. 

Do try a few. You will be glad you did. 


ITS NEVER TOO LATE! 

By Leonora C. Wilkie, Bell brook, Ohio 
(From Midwest Region Newsletter, January 1970) 

Did you get all your dalTodils into the ground last fall? Or are there a few 
bulbs lying in the basement or garage . . . (perish the thought!) Well, if you 
are a hit-or-miss gardener like me, and the leftover bulbs are still firm (they 
may even have green tips showing), you can salvage them. Several years ago, 
the local hardware store had several unsold bulbs left in February of the 
following year. I bought the lot and planted all those that were not soft or 
dried. Though the frozen top soil had to be loosened with a crowbar, I got 
them all planted by March 1. There was a surprisingly small loss even among 
the hyacinths and tulips. Some of the tulips have increased into large dumps, 
and as far as 1 can check, planting so many in so many places, all the daffodils 
survived to this day. 

In 1968 1 dug more bulbs than I could replant or give away, so there were 
quite a few left when it was no longer possible to plant them outdoors. After 
the holidays, I began to plant them in large containers, mostly cheap plastic 
buckets. Holes were punched in the sides near the bottom for drainage. 
During warm spells I got in enough gravel and soil to gradually get all the 
bulbs planted. They u'erc planted about halfway down in the buckets, placed 
in an unheated room in a dark place until the tips showed above ground. 
Then they were brought out into the light. On mild days they were placed 
out doors near the house for more light. They bloomed beautifully with as 
good size and quality as if they had been planted outdoors. I cut most of the 
blooms almost at once; others were removed as soon as they faded. The 
plants were watered, fertilized and placed outdoors as soon as the w'eather 
permitted. After the foliage died down, they were carefully removed from 
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the buckets and planted in large holes dug for them in the garden. Whether 
they will survive or not is something only time will tell, but the blooms were 
so beautiful in the house, it was well worth the effort. 

I planted most of the miniatures last fall outdoors, but put some in pots in 
October; put them in the old refrigerator until the first of December; brought 
them out into the unheated room (where I “winter” geraniums and such); 
watered and tended them along with the other plants. Most of them grew 
only foliage, but one little fellow marked “cyclamincus” has produced an 
adorable la bloom. Somebody (me??) goofed! 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Another daffodil season will soon be here. This is a good time to join one 
or more of the Round Robins. We would like more members from all areas. 
We hope that enough interested people will join with Roberta Watrous as 
director to form a robin on species daffodils. More information is needed 
about this group. 

Dr. Tom Throckmorton gave a partial list of excellent varieties for his 
area — Iowa. It seems to me that the success of growing daffodils in cold 
climates depends largely on the fact that a bulb must be well rooted before 
going into deep winter. A snow mulch is usually most helpful. Dr. Throck¬ 
morton finds Dachlyl in the granular form satisfactor as a preemergence 
chemical. 

Lucile Simpers sent an interesting report on the varieties of double daffodils 
she grew in Indiana. With the newer double varieties coming on the market 
there arc some real beauties available. Some she mentioned were Gay Time, 
Double Event, Candida, Bali Hai, Enterprise, and White Marvel. She also 
reported that her best garden variety was Aerolite, a variety that has been 
with us for many years. 

Alice Snell, of Blue Mound, Illinois, wrote that Luna Moth was spectacu¬ 
lar, and that Bethany and Binkie were the best reverse bicolors for her. 

U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1970 

Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations for 1970 are; 
Brink, Venice; Nashville, 111.: Cahokia, Layonah, Makanda, Radford. 

Evans, Murray W.; Corbett, Ore.: Chiquita, Honeymoon, Idlewild, Limber- 
lost, Lostine, Minx, Minikin, Monument, Royal Coachman, Sunapec, 
Tillicum, Yosemitc. 

Fowlds, Matthew (bv Grant E. Mitsch): Grosbeak, Philomath, Pleated 
Skirts, Stint. 

Ismay, A. L.; Fulton, Mo.: Edna Lee Ismay. 

Mitsch, Grant E.; Canby, Ore.: Cameo Queen, Canby, Cassowary, Eclat, 
Eider, Fiancee, Flycatcher, Gazelle, Palmyra, Paradox, Perky, Petite, 
Petrel, Puppet, Red Lory, Step Forward, Sun V Snow. 

Pannill, William G.; Martinsville, Va,: Aquarius, Chariot Wheel, Chianti, 
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Drummer Boy, Figurehead, Full Fashion, Golden Chord, High Tea, 
Imprint, Intrigue, Javelin, Jovial, La Mancha, Manifest, Maverick, Moun¬ 
tain Dew, Pompeii, Revelation, Royal Trophy, Soft Light, Spartan, Star- 
mount, White Label, Williamsburg. 

Registrations 

Measurements given are: height (H.); diameter of flower (F.); length of 
perianth segments (P. segs.); length of corona (C. Igth.); diameter of 
corona (C. diam.) 


Inches »» -► 


Millimetre) >» » » 

Centime! e n * 



Aquarius (Pannill) 3c; late; H. 50.8 cm.; F. 102 mm.; P. segs. 43 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 13 mm.; C. diam. 23 mm.; white. C7A (Easter Moon X Chinese 
White) 

Cahokia (Brink) Id; late midseason; H. 17"; F. 93 mm.; P. segs. 34 mm., 
soft lemon yellow becoming paler; C. Igth. 36 mm., C. diam. 25 mm., 
bright rose pink, turning to white. 59-9 (Tintoretto X Rosy Trumpet) 
Cameo Queen (Mitsch) 2b; midseason; H. 28 cm.; F. 80 mm.; P. segs. 32 
mm., pure white; C. Igth. 14 mm., C. diam. 29 mm., band of wild rose 
pink with white base. VI05/1 ((Wild Rose X Interim) X Rima) 

Canby (Mitsch) 2b; lute midseason; H. 53 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 45 mm., 
milk white, broadly overlapping; C. Igth. 31 mm., C. diam. 50 mm., 
salmon pink with lilac suffusion. Tall vigorous grower with good stems. 
A34/11 (Precedent X Carita) 

Cassowary (Mitsch) 2b; late midscason; H. 52 cni.; F. 115 mm.; P. segs. 
48 mm., milk white; C. Igth. 35 mm., C. diam. 62 mm,, apricot yellow on 
opening, developing a zone of salmon pink about halfway to the base. 
Large bowl-shaped crown, much frilled and lacinated. A47/1 ((Mabel 
Taylor X Green Island) X Carita) 

Chariot Wheel (Pannill) 3b; midseason; H. 45.7 cm.; F. 99 mm.; P. segs. 
33 mm., white; C. Igth. 10 mm., C. diam. 23 mm., yellow with red rim. 
B24A (Corofin X Autowin) 

Chianti (Pannill) 2a; midseason; H. 48.3 cm.; F. 97 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., 
yellow; C. Igth. 18 mm., C. diam. 38 mm., red. C54A (Ceylon X Jezebel) 
Chiquita (Evans) 2b; midseason; H. 16"; F. 3%"; P. segs. I Vi", white; C. 
Igth. 5 /V\ C. diam. 1", pink with green eye. H30 ((Interim X Green 
Island) X Caro Nome) 

Drummer Boy (Pannill) la; early midscason; H. 53 cm.; F. 82 mm.; P. segs. 
35 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 38 mm., C. diam. 51 mm,, yellow. B25A (St. 
Keverne X Golden Rapture) 

Eclat (Mitsch) 2b; late midseason; H. 15"; F. 4"; P. segs 1%", pure white; 
C. nearly flat, C. diam. 2.2", coral salmon, lighter in center. A5/5 (Caro 
Nome X Accent) 

Edna Lee Ismay (Ismay) 2b; (ate; H. 18"; F. 4"; P. segs. 13V', white; C. 

Igth. 1 W, C. diam. 3", deeply rutTled, alabaster. 200XX (Ada Finch X ?) 
Eider (Mitsch) 2c; midscason; H. 58 cm.; F. 120 mm; P. segs. 52 mm., 
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white; C. Jgth. 30 mm., C. diam. 42 mm., white. Z41/1 (46/2 (Bread 
and Cheese X Trousseau) X Greenland) 

Fiancee (Mitsch) 2b; late midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 115 mm.; P. segs. 47 
mm., white; C. Igth. 27 mm., C. diam. 63 mm., flared saucer-shaped 
frilled crown with clear pink band shading to nearly white at the base. 
A34/25 (Precedent X Carita) 

Figurehead (Pannill) lc; midseason; H. 45.7 cm,; F. 107 mm.; P. segs. 40 
mm., white; C. Igth. 45 mm., C. diam. 36 mm., white. BIB (Broughshanc 
X Vigil) 

Flycatcher (Mitsch) 7b; late; H. 38 cm.; F. 60 mm., P. segs. 28 mm., clear 
yellow; C. Igth. 13 mm., C. diam. 21 mm., slightly deeper shade of yellow. 
Two blooms to a stem. E38/1 (A32/1 (Playboy X Firecracker) X N. 
jtmcifolhis) 

Full Fashion (Pannill) 2b; late niidseason; H. 40.6 cm.; F. 89 mm.; P. segs. 
35 mm., white; C, Igth. 25 mm., C. diam. 33 mm., pink. B26A (Rosario 
X Carita) 

Gazelle (Mitsch) 7b; late midseason; H. 58 cm.; F. 65 mm.; P. segs. 28 mm., 
pale lemon; C. Igth. 10 mm., C. diam. 21 mm., pale lemon fading to near 
white with amber throat. Very tall and vigorous, flat perianth. Z2/40 
(Aircastle X V. jonquilla) 

Golden Chord (Pannill) la; midseason; H. 48.3 cm,; F. 107 mm.; P. segs. 
45 mm., gold; C. Igth. 48 mm., C. diam. 38 mm., gold, D43A (Arctic 
Gold X Royal Oak) 

Grosbeak (Fowlds) 2d; midseason; H. 50 cm.; F. 86 mm.; P. segs. 38 mm., 
soft lemon; C. Igth. 24 mm., C. diam. 39 mm., lemon yellow fading to 
white; quite unlike any other of the d’s, having shorter, much flared crown. 
FI95/2 ((Fortune’s Sun X Cheerio) XBinkie) 

High Tea (Pannill) 2b; midseason; H. 45.7 cm.; F. 91 mm.; P. segs. 38 
mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm., C. diam. 43 nim., pink. D69A (Caro Nome 
X Accent) 

Honeymoon (Evans) la; early; H. 18"; F. 41A"; P. segs. Wa”, yellow 
fawn; C. Igth. 1%", C. diam. l 3 A", yellow fawn. Very durable and retains 
same color throughout life of bloom. H-4 (Trousseau X Cantatrice) 

Idlewild (Evans) 3b; late; H. 15"; F. 3 5 4»"; P. segs. l-%", white; C. Igth. 

C. diam. 1", lemon yellow with green eye. Resembles Alberni Beauty, 
but with shorter neck and more precise form. F-311 (Alberni Beauty X 
( N. poetic us recurvus X Carolina)) 

Imprint (Pannill) 2b; midseason; H. 43.2 cm.; F. 97 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 35 mm., C. diam. 46 mm., yellow. B6A (Green Island X 
Festivity) 

Intrigue (Pannill) 7a; late midseason; H. 35.6 cm.; F. 51 mm.; P. segs. 20 
mm., yellow; C. Igth. 18 nim., C. diam. 18 mm., white. D54A (Nazareth 
X N. jonquilla) 

Javelin (Pannill) 2a; midseason; H. 48.3 cm.; F. 97 nim.; P. segs. 38 mm., 
yellow; C. Igth. 30 mm., C. diam. 36 mm., red. D68A (Paricutin X 
Vulcan) 

Jovial (Pannill) 5a; midseason; H. 43.2 cm.; F. 53 mm.; P. segs. 23 mm., 
yellow; C. Igth. 20 mni., C. diam. 23 mm., orange. D51A (Narvik X 
N. triandrus concolor) 

Killdecr (Mitsch) 6a; midseason; H. 15"; F. 3.5"; P, segs,, greenish lemon 
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with white halo; C. diam. 1", light lemon with deeper edge. Has broad 
segments, pointed and much waved, making a most graceful flower. 
C55/1 ((Green Island X Chinese White) X N. cyclumineus ) 

La Mancha (Pannill) 2c; late midseason; H. 48.3 cm.; F. 91 mm.; P. segs. 
40 mm., white; C. Igth. 15 mm., C. diam. 28 mm., white. E9A (Easter 
Moon X Pristine) 

Layonah (Brink) 7b; midseason; H. 16"; F. 70 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., bright 
yellow; C. Igth. 27 mm., C. diam. 30 mm., bright yellow. Resembles 
N. X odor us, slightly larger; one floret to stem, very flortferous, good 
increaser. (Gold-digger X N. X odorus) 

Limberiost (Evans) 3b; late; H. 20"; F. 414"; P. segs. 1% ", white; C. Igth. 
5 /»", C. diam. 1", pale primrose with white frill. C-25 (Carolina X Lady 
Ke steven) 

Lostine (Evans) 3c; late; H. 17"; F. 334"; P. segs. 13 a", white; C. Igth. 34", 
C. diam. 1", white with green eye. (Chinese White X (M poeticus 
recurvus X Carolina)) 

Makanda (Brink) Id; late midseason; H, 17"; F. 98 mm.; P. segs. 38 mm., 
lime yellow; C. Igth. 42 mm., C. diam. 49 mm., soft lime green turning to 
cream. Very long lasting. 59-8 (Broughshane X Spellbinder) 

Manifest (Pannill) 3c; late midseason; EL 45.7 cm,; F. 89 mm.; P. segs. 

38 mm., white; C. Igth. 11 mm., C. diam. 23 mm., white C7B (Easter 
Moon X Chinese White) 

Maverick (Pannill) 3a; early midseason; H. 50.8 cm.; F. 84 mm.; P. segs. 
35 mm., yellow; C. Igth. 10 mm., C. diam. 30 mm., red. C5B (Ceylon X 
Jezebel) 

Minikin (Evans) 3b; late; H. 15"; F. 3!/«"; P. segs. 1 5/16", w'hite; C. Igth. 
14", C. diam. 13/16", yellow, red wire rim, green eye. F310/2 (Snow¬ 
ball X Interim) 

Minx (Evans) 3b; late; H. 16"; F. 3 , /&"; P. segs. 134", white; C. Igth. 34 ", 
C. diam. 13/16", yellow with red wire rim, green eye. F310/1 (Snowball 
X Interim) 

Monument (Evans) 2a; midseason; H. 15"; F. 5"; P. segs. 2 3/16", yellow; 
C. Igth. 1V4", C. diam. 214", deep yellow. F-292/1 (Festivity X 2b seed¬ 
ling of unknown parentage) 

Mountain Dew (Pannill) lc; niidseason; H. 45,7 cm,; F. 102 mm.; P. segs. 

39 mm., white; C. Igth. 40 mm., C. diam. 41 mm, white. B14A (White 
Prince X Empress of Ireland) 

Palmyra (Mitsch) 3b; late; H. 45 cm.; F. 90 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 9 mm., C. diam. 30 mm., orange-red band, yellow near base. Has 
a very white perianth. Y5/1 (Cadence X Clockface) 

Paradox (Mitsch) 2a; midseason; H. 40 cm.; F. 123 mm.; P. segs. 51 mm., 
pale ivory lemon; C. Igth. 43 mm., C. diam. 50 mm., pale ivory lemon, 
a bit deeper at the margin. A very large flower with exceptional perfec¬ 
tion in form and balance. Y4/I (Binkie X Lunar Sea) 

Partridge (Mitsch) 2b; mid and late midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 93 mm.; P. 
segs. 40 mm., milk white; C. Igth. 21 mm., C. diam. 47 mm., apricot- 
salmon heavily suffused lavender. This has more lavender in its composi¬ 
tion than any other and crown is heavily pleated. Z28/10 (Lconaine X 
Caro Nome) 

Perky (Mitsch) 6a; early; H. 40 cm.; F. 80 mm.; P. segs. 32 mm., greenish 
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white, fading to white; C. Igth. 30 mm,, C. diam. 24 mm., dear bright 
yellow, paler near the base. An exceptional keeper, taller than most 
cyelamineus hybrids. Z39/2 (Trousseau X bJ. cyclamineus) 

Petite (Mitsch) 7b; late; H. 38 cm.; F. 69 mm.; P. segs. 25 mm., clear yellow; 
C. Igth. 12 mm.. C. diam. 21 mm., light orange, shading to a yellow base. 
Very symmetrical blooms, two on a stem; broad, smooth perianth. E39/2 
(A33/1 (Playboy X Paricutin) X N. juncifolius) 

Petrel (Mitsch) 5b; late midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 65 mm.; P. segs. 29 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 29 mm., C. diam. 10 mm., white. Five to nine blooms on 
a stem, up to five stems per bulb. (Quick Step X N, triandrus albus) 

Philomath (Fowlds) 7a; midseason; H. 32 cm.; F. 50 mm.; P. segs. 21 mm., 
dear bright yellow; C. Igth. 13 mm., C. diam. 15 mm., clear bright yellow. 
One to three blooms on a stem; shows both cyclamineus and jonquilla 
traits. F 332/1 (Small cyclamineus hybrid X N. jonquilla) 

Pleated Skirts (Fowlds) 5b: midseason; H. 32 cm.; F. 70 mm.; P. segs. 29 
mm., milk white; C. Igth, 18 mm., C. diam, 33 mm., milk white. Larger, 
more flared coronas than most in its class; very flortferous, sometimes 
gives four flowers to a stem. F177/1 ((John Evelyn X Fortune) X 
N. triandrus albus.) 

Pompeii (Pannill) 2c; midseason; H. 43,2 cm,; F. 107 mm.; P. segs. 45 
mm,, white; C. Igth. 43 mm., C. diam. 38 mm., white. B1A (Broughshane 
X Vigil) 

Puppet (Mitsch) 5b; midseason; H. 36 cm.; F. 80 mm.; P. segs. 36 mm., 
rich golden yellow; C. Igth. 15 mm., C. diam. 20 mm., bright orange red. 
The brightest colored triandrus hybrid. V31/3 (Narvik X N. triandrus 
aurantiacus ) 

Radford (Brink) lb; midseason; H. 18"; F. 68 mm.; P. segs. 26 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 30 mm., C. diam. 27 mm., orange red. Very substantial. 59-9 
(Sincerity X Lady Kcstevcn) 

Red Lory (Mitsch) 2a; midseason; 1L 53 cm.; F. 116 mm.i P. segs. 46 mm., 
golden yellow, flat and broadly overlapping; C. Igth. 30 mm., C. diam. 
36 mm., vivid orange red, somewhat frilled. X42/4 ((Narvik X Cali¬ 
fornia Gold) X P59/6 (Playboy X Alamcin)) 

Revelation (Pannill) 2b; midseason; H. 45.7 cm.; F. 102 mm.; P. segs. 43 
mm., white; C. Igth. 33 mm., C. diam. 31 mm., orange. B49A (Bizerta X 
Festivity) 

Royal Coachman (Evans) 2b; midseason; H. 20"; F. 4V&"; P. segs. 1%", 
w'hite; C. Igth. 34", C, diam. 134", yellow with orange red rim. C-115 
Rose Marie X Carolina) 

Royal Trophy (Pannill) 3b; midseason; H. 50.8 cm.; F. 112 mm,; P. segs. 
48 mm., w'hite; C. Igth. 15 mm., C, diam. 24 mm., yellow with red rim. 
B4A (Tuskar Light X Aircastle) 

Soft Light (Pannill) 2a; early midseason; H. 43.2 cm.; F. 104 mm.; P. segs. 
43 mm., yellow; C. Iglh. 30 mm., C. diam. 41 mm., pink. C9A (Fawn- 
glow X Fintona) 

Spartan (Pannill) lb; midseason; H. 53.3 cm.; F. 99 mm.; P. segs. 43 mm., 
w’hite; C. Igth. 45 mm., C. diam. 36 mm., yellow’. E13A (Newcastle X 
Statue) 

Starmount (Pannill) 2c; late midseason; H. 48.3 cm.; F. 104 mm.; P. segs. 
38 mm., white; C. Igth. 23 mm.. C. diam. 43 mm, w'hite. Dll A (Easter 
Moon X Vigil) 
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Step Forward (Mitsch) 7a; (ate midseason; H. 40 cm.; F, 72 mm.; P. segs. 
32 mm., soft but bright yellow with white halo; C. Iglh. 22 mm., C. diam. 
36 mm., soft yellow, fading to pure white. Very distinct from anything 
on the market now, being an F2 jonquil hybrid and reverse bicolor. D80/1 
(Quick Step X Daydream) 

Stint (Fowlds) 5b; late midseason; H. 32 cm.; F. 77 mm.; P. segs. 30 mm., 
soft lemon; C. Igth. 16 mm., C. diam. 27 mm., slightly deeper lemon. 
Two or three blooms per stem. F297/1 ((Fortune’s Sun X Cheerio) X 
N. triandrus olbus ) 

Sun ’n’ Snow (Mitsch) Id; early midscason; H. 48 cm.; F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 
46 mm., rich lemon gold; C. Igth. 49 mm., C. diam. 53 mm., like perianth 
on first opening but fading to nearly pure white, retaining a rim of color. 
More strongly contrasted than any other Id. A43/7 (0121/1 (Shirley 
Wyness X Pink-a-dell) X Lunar Sea) 

Sunapee (Evans) 3a; midseason; H. 15"; F. 3W'; P. segs. 1 Vi", yellow; 
C. Igth. C. diam. 1 V» ", yellow with orange-red band. C-146 (Carbi¬ 
neer X Ardour) 

Tillicum (Evans) 2b; midseason; H. 17"; F. 4"; P. segs. 1 W\ white; C. 
Igth. 3 A", C. diam. \Vn", salmon-apricot. D-205 ((Shirley Neale X 
Chinese White) X (Green Island X Chinese White)) 

Top Notch (Mitsch) 2a; late midseason; H. 20"; F. 3.9”; P. segs. 1 5 /a", 
soft luminous yellow; C. 1.2", slightly deeper with white halo at base. 
Perfection in form and quality. B37/7 (Playboy X Daydream) 

White Label (Pannill) Ic; early midscason; H. 48.3 cm.; F. 107 mm.; P. 
segs. 45 mm., white; C. Igth. 48 mm., C. diam. 38 mm., white. B21A 
(Glenshesk X Vigil) 

Williamsburg (Pannill) 2c; late midscason; El. 50.8 cm.; F. 105 mm.; P. 
segs. 33 mm., white; C. Igth. 20 mm., C. diam. 25 mm., white. DllB 
(Easter Moon X Vigil) 

Yosemite (Evans) 2c; midseason; H. 17"; F. 4La"; P. segs. 174", white; 
C. Igth. l 3 A" t C. diam, 1 Vi'\ white. C-138 (Radiation X (Trousseau X 
Pink of Dawn)) 


Especially For Iris Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

• What Every Iris Grower Should Know: beautiful hand - 
hook on all kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities yon can enjoy. 

• The Bulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing , helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

• Imitations to join letter robins: choose front over 20 

iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

• AU this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONLY S7.50 A YEAR 

JOIN l/S NOW! 

AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 2315 Tower Grove Ave„ St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 6 {SEPT. 1969-JUNE 1970) 

(Pages 1-64 are in No. 1, Sept. 1969; pp. 65-112 in No. 2, Dec. 1969; pp. 113- 
168 in No. 3, March 1970; pp. 169-212 in No. 4, June 1970.) 

Asterisks indicate illustrations. 

PART ONE — GENERAL 

ADS. awards, 33 

balance sheet, 1969, 211 
board meetings, 89, 192-193 
bylaws, revision, 141 
conventions, 69, 115-117, 177-181 
membership roster, 44-62 

officers, directors, and chairmen, 1970/71, 190-191 
Rules for Show & Schedule Chairmen, 89-90 
Advertisements 

African Violet Society of America, Inc., The, 51, 110, 159, 207 
American Hemerocallis Society, The, 56, 104, 160, 208 
American Iris Society, 52, 92, 153, 202 
American Peony Society, 61, 111, 164, 209 
Daffodil Mart, The, 165 
Evans, Murray W., 157 
Gerritsen, 1., & Son, 158 
Mitsch, Grant E., back cover, No. l,.No. 3 
Mueller. Charles H. t 162 
Redco & Associates, Inc., 62 
Richardson, Mrs. Lionel, 163 
Zandbergen-Terwegen, G., 161 
Anderson, Edgar (obituary), 94 

Anderson, Mrs. Kenneth B., U.S. Registrations in 1969, 97-99 
Australian Daffodil Convention, 144 

Barnes, Betty, Southern Daffodil Trail, 199-200 
Becker, Mary A., A Daffodil Season to Remember!, 17-18 
Bell, Cynthia, Beauty and Education in Dallas, 177-181 
Bender, W. A., This was My Season, 21-23 
Birchfield, Jane, Daffodils on (he Move, 27-29, 152-154 
Bloomer, Howard Bradley, Jr. (obituary), 184 
Bozievich, Marie, Career (drawing), cover, No. 3 
Brink, Venice, Daffodils from Seed, 16! 

The Jonquils, 100-101 

Bulletin Board, 32-34, 88-92, 140-144, 192-194 

Cupen, Elizabeth T., The 1969 American Daffodil Symposium, 203-210 
Carruth, Mrs. Margaret Scruggs, letter, 194-195 
Cartwright, Mary S., What the Judge Looks For, 130-132 
Collar daffodils, 77-78 

Conrad, Louisa V., Daffodils Among the Rocks of the North Shore of 
Massachusetts, 23-24 
Correspondence, 93, 194-195 
Curtis. Lt. (jg.) Ted, letters, 93 

Daffodil breeding, 79-82 
doubles, 144 
England, 95-97 
Georgia, 25_ 

Indiana, 155 
New Zealand, 117-126 
Northern Ireland, 86-87 
Ohio, 154 
Oregon, 24-25 
tazettas, 173-177 
Virginia, 173-177 
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Daffodil bulb trade, 79 

Holland, 133-136, 146-151* 

Northern Ireland, 86-87 
Daffodil show dates. 1970, 90-92, 141-143 
Daffodil shows, 1969, 36-43, 91 
Baltimore, 82-83* 

London, 70-71 

New Zealand, 119-126* 

Daffodil test gardens, Chaska, Minnesota, 136-137 
Daffodils 

Alabama, 200-201 
Arkansas, 199-200 
Australia, 139, 145-146 
California, 198-199 
fragrance, 100-101 
history, U.S., 79-82, 181-183 
Holland, 133-136 
Ireland, 68-70 
Maryland, 20-21, 127-130 
Massachusetts, 23-24 
Minnesota, 136-137 
Mississippi, 199-200 
Missouri, 17-18 
New Zealand, 117-126 
Ohio, 18-20 

Pennsylvania, 21-23, 31 
seed, planting, 187-188 
Spain, 15-17,72-76 
Texas, 177-181 

Virginia, 27-29. 29-30, 152-154 
de GraalT. Jan, Looking Both Ways, 79-82 
Dooley, Glenn, see Flight of the Robins 
Doubles, 144 

Durbin, Virginia, Daffodils in the Woods, 29-30 

Eisel, Mervin C., Varietal Performance in North Central Test 
Garden, 1969, 136-137 
Evans, Murray W., comments, 177 
Selective Breeding, 99 

Flight of the Robins, 26-27, 103, 164-165, 188-189 
Fowlds, Matthew', Seed Contributed by Mr. Fowlds, 24-25 

Gerritsen, Jack P„ Collar Daffodils, 77-78 

Gillet, Elizabeth D„ Daffodils at Fox Den Farm, 1956-1969, 127-130 
Glenn, Mary, Matador (drawing), cover. No. 4 
Grier, Helen A.. Rescue Job, 99 
Southern California Notes, 198-199 
GripTiover, Mary Lou, Two Beginners, 154 
Gray, Alec, Xit, Yellow Xit, and Some Other Names, 34 
Gundry, Ethel R., 20-21 

Harrison, N. P., Ballydorn Bulb Farm, 86-87* 

Here and There, 35, 104, 163-164, 195-196 
Highlights of the Season, 1969, 17-24; 1970, 198-202 
Houston, Letha, It's Raining Daffodils in Alabama, 200-201 
Hybridizers’ Forum, 24-25, 99-100, 154-155 
Hymus, Miss L., Daffodils West of Down Under, 145-146 

Index to volume 5 (Sept. 1968-June 1969), 105-111 

Jefferson-Brown, M. J., Daffodils and Narcissi, a Complete Guide to the 
Narcissus Family (review), 30-31 
Jerrell, Robert E., From the Hybridizing Robins, 100 
Jonquil hybrids, 100-101 
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Judges, 143 
judging, 130-132, 143 
Judging schools, 143 

Kauzmann, Edmund C., On Planting Daffodil Seed, 187-188 
Knierim, Wells, awarded ADS Silver Medal, 172 
A Cook's Tour of New Zealand, 117-126 

Larus, John R„ ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 90 
A Choice of Miniatures, 101-102 
“Lavish Gift," 24 

Lee, George S., Jr., see Bulletin Board 

Link, Helen K., Black Plastic for Weed Control, 84-85* 

Progress Report on Some Unusual Crosses, 155 
Longford, Eric, Breeding With the Backhouse Daffodils, 95-97 

Maryland Daffodil Society, 82-83 

Meeker, Brice K., How the Dutch Bulb Industry is Changing, 146-151 
Miniatures, 101-102, 193 
ADS Approved List of, No. 2, center fold; 90 
Musingsand Meandering*, 14, 94, 138-139, 185-186 

Phillips, Charles R., Book Review, 166 

Plowden, C. Chicheley, A Manual of Plant Names (review), 166 
Poeticus, see Musingsand Meanderings 

Quinn, Carey E. (obituary), 76-77 

RHS Classified List, 90-91, 140, 186 

Ridgely, Mrs. John, III, Daffodil Culture (photograph), 38* 

Roennfeldt, Laura Sue, "How 1 Love Daffodils — Let Me Count the Ways,” 
196-197 

Roster of the ADS Membership, 44-62 
Seed distribution, 24, 154-155, 194 

Seney, Franklin D., The 1969 ADS Daffodil Shows, 36-43 
Services and Supplies, 63; back cover, No. 2; 167 
Simms, Mildred H., Odd (mosses, 25 

Smith, Isadore L. L., The Perils and Pleasures of Garden Research, 181-183 
Stuntz, Millieent K.., Muttcrings, 201-202 
Sunday, Dorothy H., Seeing is Believing, 82-83* 

Symposium, 1969, 203-210 
Symposium ballot, 1970, opp. p. 140 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 



ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
Box 586, Woodstock, Illinois 60098 
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Thompson, Walter E., ADS Looks Forward, 171-172 
Thompson Prize for New Double Whites, 144 
Throckmorton, Tom D., ADS Silver Medal to Wells Knierim, 172 
In Daffodils up to Here! 67-76, 133-136 
A Preview of Big-D, 115-117 
Ticknor, William O., Book Review, 30-31 
Guywilsonland, 132 

Tuggle, Harry Irvine, 1929-1969 (obituary), 3-4 
Matador as a Parent, 173-177 

Novelties 1969 — A Current and Future Evaluation, 4-14 

U. S. Registrations in 1969, 97-99 

Waley, F. R., Eight Days in Northern Spain, 15-17 
Watrous, Roberta C„ From the Hybridizing Robins, 100 

and Ticknor, William O., In Appreciation (of Howard Bradley Bloomer, 

Jr.). 184 

Weed control, 84-85*, 156-160 

Weiss, Freeman A., Spring! Daffodils! Weeds?, 156-160 

Varietal Performance in North Central Test Garden, 1969, 136-137 
Wilkie, Leonora C„ Daffodil Diary, 1969, 18-20 
Worrell, Harriet E., More on Spring Digging, 31 

Xit, Yellow Xit, and Some Other Names, 34 


PART TWO — DAFFODIL NAMES 


Abalone, 9, 205 
Accent. 207, 208 
Acropolis, 206 
Actaea, 207. 208 
Air Marshal. 8, 205 
Aircastle, 12, 205, 208 
Alchemy, 5 
Alicante, 10 
Alpine, 207 
Altruist, 12 
Ambergate, 8 
Amberglow. 11, 97 
Andalusia, 71 
Angel, 13 

Apricot Distinction, 205 
April Clouds, 14 
Arbar, 205, 208 
Arctic Dawn, 96 
Arctic Doric. 10, 205, 208 
Arctic Gold. 5, 204, 208 
Ardour, 205 
Arish Well, 206 
Arkel, 70 
Armada, 205 
N. asturiensis, 15-17*, 74 
Audubon, 12, 207 
Aurelia, 207 
Ave, 10. 205, 209 
Avella, 10 
Avenger, 9, 205 

Ballygarvcy, 204 
Bantam, 8 
Barlow, 97 
Bayard, 5 
Beersheba, 204 
Beige Beauty, 12 


Bella Vista, 13 

Benediction, 13 

Beryl, 206, 208 

Bethany, 11,205 

Binkie, 205. 208 

Birthright, 6 

Bit O’Gold, 9 

Bithynia, 205 

Blarney, 206 

Blarney’s Daughter, 205 

Brer Fox, 5 

Bridal Crown, 206 

Broomhill, 11 

Broughshane. 204 

Bryhcr. 205, 206 

A', bulbocodium, 15-17, 80-81 

N. bulbocodium citrinus, 15-17 

Burnished Gold. 5 

Bushtit, 206 

Butterscotch, 204 

C. E. Radcliff, 6 
Camelot, 7. 204 
Canarybird, 207 
Canbp, 10 
Cantabile, 207 
Cuntutrice, 6. 204, 208, 209 
Caracas. 8. 70 
Caramba, 8 

Career, cover. No. 3*; 114 
Carlton, 204 
Carnberg, 8 
Cummoon, 12, 205 
Carrickbeg. 5 
Cascade, 14 

Cassata, cover. No. 2*; 66 
Celilo, 7 
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Ceylon, 205, 208, 209 
Charity May, 206, 208 
Cheerfulness, 206 
Chemawa, 8 
Cherie, 207 
Cheyenne, 101 
Chiloquin, 7 
Chinese White, 206, 208 
Chivalry, 6 
Chungking, 205 
Cocktail, 205 
Coloratura, 12, 205 
Content, 204 
Cool Crystal, 14 
Cool Flame, 10, 97 
Coro fin, 12, 205, 208 
Court Martial, 205 
Cushendall, 206 
Cyclataz, 34 

Dactyl, 207 
Dahlonega, 97 
Dallas, 13 

Daviot, 205, 208, 209 
Dawn, 206 
Davvnglow, 6 
Daydream, 11, 205, 208 
Delightful, 97 
Descanso, 5 
Desdemona, 10 
Dew-pond, 205 
Don Carlos, 9 
Double Event, 206 
Doubtful, 205 
Dove Wings, 206, 208 
Dragoman, 13 
Dream Castle, 13, 206 
Duke of Windsor, 205 
Dynamite, 10 

Eagle Rose, 96 
Early Mist, 10 
Easter Moon, 10, 205 
Effective, 204, 208 
Empress of Ireland, 7, 204 


Enmore, 5 
Enhancement, 204 
Erlicheer, 206 
Euphony, 11 

Evans seedlings: Cl 15, 9; F266/4, 7; 

G29/1, 11; H-4, 5; H-44, 14 

Fair Green, 87 
Fairmilc, 87 
FalstafT, 8, 9 
February Gold, 206 
Festivity, 9, 205, 208, 209 
Fiery Flame, 8 
Fiore 11a, 12 
Fire Rocket, 9 
Flamboyant, 8 
Forerunner, 5 
Fortune, 205, 209 
Foxfire, 13 
Frigid, 206 
Frolic, 204, 208 
Frosty Morn, 206 

Galway, 8, 204, 208, 209 
Geranium, 207 
Glendalough, 10 
Glendcrmott, 10 
Gloriola, 97 
Gold Crown, 205 
Golden Ace, 8 
Golden Aura, 7, 70 
Golden Clarion, 87 
Golden Dawn, 173, 207 
Golden Horn, 5 
Golden Incense, 207 
Golden Perfection, 207 
Golden Rapture, 204 
Golden Sceptre, 207 
Golden Torch, 204 
Gossamer, 205 
Grape Fruit, 204 
Green Hills, 12 
Green Island, 9, 205 
Green Linnet, 12 
Green Quest, 14 


PEONIES^ Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment—will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50 , paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
1071/2 W. MAIN, VAN WERT, OHIO 45891 
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Greenfinch, 12 
Greenlet, 98 
Gypsy, 8 

Harmony Bells, 206 
Hawera, 206 
Homage, 10 
Home Fires, 205 
Honeybird, 7, 204 
Hotspur, 9 
Hunter's Moon, 204 

Impact, 98 
Inca Gold, 5 
Inver, 204 

Irish Coffee, cover, No. 3*; 2, 11 
Irish Legend, 9 
Irish Luck, 204 
Irish Rover, 9 

jenny, 206 
Jewel Song, 70 
Jezebel, 205 
Jolly Roger, 98 
Joyous, 9 

Ki I worth, 205 
Kincorth, 15 
Kingbird, 98 
Kingfisher, 13 
Kingscourt, 204, 208 
Kitten, 206 
Kiwanis, 184* 

Knockbane, 10 
Knowehead, 10 

Larry, 13 

Laurens Koster, 207 
Leander, 8 
Lemnos, 204 
Lemon Drops, 206 
Lemonade, 12, 205 
Leonora, 13 
Liberty Bells, 206 
Limeade, 11, 205 
Limerick, 205 
Little Lass, 98 
Lovable, 14 
Ludlow, 205 
Luna Moth, 204 
Lunar Sea, 7, 204 
Lunar Spell, 87 

Macaw, 98 
Mahmoud, 206 
Martha Washington, 207 
Matador, cover, No. 4*; 170, 173- 
177, 207 
Matapan, 206 
Matlock, 8 
Matterhorn, 6 
Mega, 207 
Merlin, 12 
Merry Bells, 206 


minimus, N. asturiensis 
Miralgo, 9 
Mite, 101 

Mitsch seedling Z49/1, 7 
Moina, 12 
Moon Goddess, 87 
Moonlight Sonata, 204 
Moon mist, 5, 204 
Moonshot, 5 
Moonstruck, 204 
Mount Hood, 204 
Mount Pleasant, 87 
Mrs. Oscar Ronalds, 207 
Mulatto, 204 
My Love, 126, 205, 209 

Nampa, 204 
Nazareth, 205 
New Era, 7 
Norval, 9 

Oconee, 206 
A', x od or us, 100 
Olathe, 13 
Old Satin, 11 
Olympic Gold, 5 
Oneonta, 8 
Ormeau, 8, 204, 208 

Peace Pipe, 98 
Peep of Spring, 78, 94 
Peeping Tom, 206 
Penpol, 101 
Perconger, 206 
Perimeter, 12, 205 
Phyllida Garth, 206 
Piculet. 98 
Pinafore. 10 
Pink of Daw n, 6 
Pipit, 207 
Panache,7 
Paracutin, 8, 205 
Passionate, 207 
Pastorale, 11 
Preamble, 204 
Prefix, 98 
Pristine. 10 
Privateer, 206 
Prologue, 5, 204 
Protege, 8, 98 

N. pseudo-narcissus var. rtobilis, 

15. 74 

A, pseudo-narcissus pallidiflorus, 
15-16 

Queenscourt, 6 
Quetzal. 207 
Quick Step, 101 
Quince, 206 

Radiation, 207 
Rameses, 9 
Rashee, 204 
Rathroe, 9 
Red Curtain, 5 
Red Goblet, 8 
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Red Rim, 207 
Redlands, 8 
Revolute, 98 
Rich Reward, 7 
Rima, 207 
Rockall. 13. 206 
Roger. 206 
Rose City, 98 
Rosedale, 6 
Rosedew. 6 
Roselands, 6 
Rosthwaite Cam, 96 
Royal Regiment, 9 
Rubythroat. 10, 98 
N . rupicola. 15-17, 73 
Rushlight, l I. 205 

Sacramento, 14 

Salmon Trout. 207, 209 

Schapiro, 8 

Scio. 11, 98 

Sea Green, 207 

Shah, 207 

Shot Silk, 206 

Sidhe, 206 

Signal I icht, 205 

Silken Sails, 12, 205 

Silver Chimes, 207, 208, 209 

Silver Cloud, 13 

Slieveboy, 5, 204 

Smiling Maestro; 8 

Snow Gem, 206 

Snowshill, 10 

Spellbinder. 204 

Stainless, 10 

Statue, 205 

Stoke. 206 

Sumptuous, 5 

Sunlit Hours, 8 

Suzy, 207 

Sweetness, 207, 208 

Tangent, 98 
Tannahill, 207 
Tete-a-Tete, 34 
Thalia, 206 


Tibet, 87 
Tidd-Pratt, 5 
Tittle-Tattle, 101, 207 
Tobernaveen, 13 
Toreador, 13 
N. tortuosux, 75 
Trailblazer, 98 
Tranquil Morn, 13 
Tresamble, 206, 208 
Trevithian, 207, 208 
N. triandrus, 15-17 
N. triandrus afbus. 15, 73 
Trousseau, 204, 208 
Tudor Minstrel, 205 

Ulster Prince, 204 
Ulster Queen, 6 
Uncle Remus, 5 

Valhalla, 13 
Verdin, 207 
Verona, 13, 206 
Victory, 9 
Victory Light, 205 
Vigil, 6, 204. 208 
Viking. 204 
Vireo, 204 

N. viridiflatus, 138, 155 
Vulcan. 8 

Wahkeena, 9 
Waterperry, 207 
Wedding Gift, 205 
White Lion. 206 
White Marvel, 206 
White O'Morn. 13, 99 
White Prince, 7 
White Wedgwood, 101 
Woodcock, 206 

Xit, 34, 101, 206 

Yellow Xit, 34 
Yellowstone, 7, 99 

Zanzibar, 8 
Zero, 205 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, ever blooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326- 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 5 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: L Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8 Va 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook ... Paper cover $3.00 - Cloth $4.50 

Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown . 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank .... 10.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal . 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol, 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) and Vol 3, No. 4 (June 1967) .... 3.00 

Single copies of DafTodil Journal .... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1956, 1957/58, 1959, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964 I.50ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures ........two 6-cent stamps ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint) .. 1.00 

Classified List and International Register of DafFodil 

Names, 1969 ..... 2.50 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

I960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 ... 2.50 ea. 

1967, 1968 ........ 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 .. ... 4.25 ea. 

1971 ....... 5.50 ea. 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 


1946 through 1949 . 3.50 ea. 

1950 through 1959 . 3.00 ea. 

1960 through 1967 . 2.50 ea. 
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Narcissus triandrus THROUGH THE CENTURIES 

The following compilation of material on Narcissus triandrus 
was inspired by a paper given by Mrs. Robert T. Mannfeld at a 
meeting of the Indiana Daffodil Society. Supplementary material 
has been added from various sources, as indicated in the text. 

Before 1600 most books about plants were written in Latin, and illustra¬ 
tions were from woodcuts, often crude. The early years of the 17th century, 
however, brought more works written in or translated into the vernacular, 
and etched or engraved metal plates began to replace the earlier woodcuts. 
There was great interest in plants for their beauty, rather than for whatever 
medicinal or herbal values had seemed more important in earlier times. 

One small book published in Utrecht in 1614, bul looking quite modern 
in comparison with others of the period, was “Hortus Floridus,” by Crispin 
tie Passe, a young member of a famous family of engravers. The oblong 
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Narcissus /unc/fo/ius reflexus //ore a/bo 
CFrom Gerarde's Herbal, 2d edition, 7633J 


pages (about 7x10 inches) showed many of the smaller plants complete 
with foliage, two kinds to the page in the case of narcissus. The text ac¬ 
companying the illustrations was originally published in Latin, but versions 
with French, English, and Dutch texts were soon issued. The engravings 
were reprinted in facsimile in London in 1928-29, and il is from this printing 
that our cover i 1 lusl rat ion was taken. 

The name ’’Narcissus juncifolius Here albo reflexo” had been given to the 
plant by the Flemish botanist Clusius in a publication not available to us, 
between 1600 and 1610. According to E. A. Bowles, “The excellent w'ood- 
cut block illustrating it was used again in Johnson’s Gerard” (1633). This 



is reproduced here. John Parkinson, in his great English garden book “Para- 
disus . . . The Garden of Pleasant Flowers” (1629) includes four kinds of 
"turning iunquilia”: white, yellow, yellow with white cup, and white with 
yellow cup. He describes the first as follows: 

Narcissus luncifolius llore albo reflexo 

The white turning Iunquilia, or Rush Daffodil. 

This turning white daffodil hath foure or five long green 
leaves, yet shorter and broader than the ordinary yellow lun- 
quilia, and fully as greene also, from among which riseth up a 
slender greene stalkc, a foote high, bearing out of a thinne 
skinnie huskc, three or foure, or more snow white flowers, 
standing upon long greene footstalkes, every flower hanging 
downe his head, and turning up his six narrow and long leaves, 
even to the very foot-stalke againe: from the middle of the 
flower hangeth downe a long round cuppe, as white as the leaves, 
within which are contained three small white chives, tipt with 
yellow, and a small long pointell, thrusting out beyond the 
brimmes of the cup: after the flowers are past, there come up 
in their places small three square heads, wherein is contained 
very small, round, and blacke shining scede: the root is small, 
round, and a little long withall, covered with a blackish browne 
coate or skin. The flower is quite without any good sent, or in¬ 
deed rather none at all. 

The interest in and love for flowers in the Low Countries in the first part 
of the 17th century led to the development of “the greatest school of flower¬ 
painting in the history of art” (Wilfrid Blunt), and many kinds of daffodils 
appeared in the magnificent bouquets painted by Jan (“VeLvet”) Breughel 
and others. Breughel’s “Flowers in a Blue Vase” includes a white triandrus 
with two florets, very graceful but somewhat out of scale. A beautifully 
painted triandrus with white cup and yellow perianth, also out of scale, 
appears in a painting by Jacob van Hulsdonck, It was the practice of these 
artists to assemble their bouquets from sketches made at different times; this 
explains the presence in the same painting of flowers blooming over a long 
period, and would also account for some dubious sizes and stem lengths. 

For various reasons the smaller daffodils, including triandrus forms, did 
not receive much attention between the early 1600‘s and the lute 1700’s. 
When Car! Linnc (Linnaeus) published the first edition of his “Species 
Plantarum,” the foundation of modern plant nomenclature, in 1753, he 
listed only 6 species of Narcissus: poeliens, Pseudo-narcissus, Bulbocodium, 
serotinus, Jonquillu, and Tazetta. In the second edition (1762) he increased 
the number to 13, and triandrus was one of the additions. As this name 
means “three-anthered” and the normal number of anthers in Narcissus is 
six, some explanation is called for beyond the usual one that Linnaeus care¬ 
lessly failed to see the lower series of three stamens within the tube. His 
description mentions that he had seen specimens with six anthers, but it 
seems evident that he was not very familiar with the plant, as parts of the 
translated entry show. The “diagnosis” (brief description) is: “Narcissus 
with spathe usually onc-fiowcred, cup bell-shaped, slightly toothed, half the 
length of the petals, stamens three.” This is followed by the names used 
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earlier by Clusius, Bauhin, and Rudbeek, which may be translated as “Nar¬ 
cissus rush-leaved, white reflexed flower" and “Narcissus white, with oblong 
calix.” Next comes the habitat, Pyrenees, and the symbol for perennial. 
Then a more detailed description: "Of the size of N. poetic us , but with 
small narrow' leaves, longitudinally furrowed. Spathe (in my material )one- 
flowered. Flower snow-white. Petals ovate-oblong. Corona campanulate, 
half as long as the petals, margin straight to unequally crenulate. Stamens 
three (to me, as well as to Clusius) rarely six, this, however I have seen 
only in certain individuals. Anthers yellow, shorter than the corona." 

To add to the mystery, his herbarium contained a sheet inscribed “tri¬ 
andrus?”, said to be in his handwriting, but the plant is definitely not N. 
triandrus. 1 

William Curtis wrote in 1787 in the text accompanying his plate of 
"Narcissus Triandrus. Reflexed Daffodil" (plate 48) in his Botanical Maga¬ 
zine that although this species “was an inhabitant of our gardens in the time 
of Parkinson ... it has been a stranger for many years: it has lately been 
re-introduced, but is as yet very scarce.” His figure was taken from a 
nursery at Hammersmith. He also mentions the variations in color in the 
species. 

The nineteenth century brought considerable interest in daffodils, but un¬ 
fortunately much of it was spent in devising new ways to classify and name 
them. During much of the century the genus was divided various ways into 
numerous genera given names derived chiefly from Greek mythology. 
Ganymcdes, “eup-bcarer to Jupiter,” lent his name to a genus formed to 
include most of the triandrus forms. By this time there had been discovered 
on an island off the coast of Brittany a much more robust form than those 
known earlier from Spain and Portugal, with a larger and longer cup. Be¬ 
cause of the longer cup this w'as assigned to a separate genus! This one, more 
recently known as N. triandrus calathinus or N. triandrus Loiseleurii, has 
caused much speculation as to its origin and relation to other forms. 

Reports have been seen of the disappearance of this plant from the island 
(Drenec) where it was first discovered; other reports that plants had ap¬ 
peared again. A French botanist (H. des Abbayes) conducted studies in 
1935 on Saint-Nicolas, another island of the Glcnans group. He reported 
finding 300 single-flowered stems; 72 with two florets, and 2 with three 
florets. He also made detailed measurements to show the wide variation and 
relationships in lengths of styles, stamens, and coronas. He described three 
types: 1, w'ith style shorter than stamens and included within tube, the 
stamens in tw r o series within the corona, one scries being shorter than the 
other; 2, with style longer than the upper series of stamens and reaching 
almost to the edge of the corona, the second series of stamens being in¬ 
cluded within the tube; and 3, with short style and only three stamens, the 
lower series being aborted. These latter, he wrote, were seldom found, and 
he found none on this expedition. Hybridizers have often commented on 
the variation in the length of style, as it affects the ease or difficulty of 
pollination; some have thought that the style grew longer as the bloom 
matured. 


1 F. G, Baker wrote in 1886 This is ordinary Jonquil la,” but it looks more like N. 
adorns to me, in the photograph in the U.S. Smithsonian Institution Library. R.C.W. 
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Only the most fervent taxonomists would have the patience to trace all 
the changes in nomenclature in Narcissus, For most of us it is enough to 
keep an open mind and try to reconcile the names used by our bulb sup¬ 
pliers with the RHS Classified List, especially in shows. At present there arc 
some differences between the names listed in the 1969 Classified List, based 
on Dr. Abilio Fernandes’ publication of 1951 (“Sur la phylogcnic dcs cspeces 
du genre Narcissus L.”) and those in his “Keys to the Identification of 
Native and Naturalized Taxa of the Genus Narcissus L.,“ published in the 
RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1968. It must be noted sadly that 
N. triandrus albus has become N. triandrus var. triandrus, even in the Classi¬ 
fied List, with “Angel’s Tears” apparently equally approved as a synonym. 
This name was given by Peter Barr, who discovered a particularly fine form 
growing high on the Asturian Mountains in northern Spain, and imported 
many bulbs to England. The name is not intended to be descriptive, but 
commemorates the tears of a young Spanish boy named Angel who fell or 
otherwise suffered when helping Mr. Barr to gather the bulbs. 

F. R. Waley has commented on the variation in both size and color of 
N. triandrus found in Spain and Portugal. Near Coruna in northwest Spain 
he found “plants with both bulbs and flowers as big or bigger than the plant 
grown in England as N. t. loiseleurii.” The name N. triandrus var. cernuus is 
now applied by Dr. Fernandes to the sulfur yellow or whitish forms, in¬ 
cluding those formerly called calathinus or loiseleurii; the Classified List 
lists all three names. Dr. Frederick G. Meyer noted also plants with corona 
deeper yellow than the perianth segments, which were often cream-colored, 
in Spain in 1957. 

The golden yellow form, called variously concolor or aurantiacus, blooms 
early, has slightly smaller cups, and usually one to three florets. Our illus¬ 
tration, from a pencil drawing by Miss L. Wrinch, appeared in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Alpine Garden Society, December 1935, and is reprinted by 
permission. This variety is limited in nature to a certain reddish soil near 
Coimbra in Portugal. 

The form with corona paler than the perianth is now considered by Dr. 
Fernandes to be of hybrid origin, possibly concolor X cernuus. 2 He calls il 
N. X pulchellus. The Classified List still calls this form triandrus var. 
pulchelhts. 

The various forms of N. triandrus tend to be short-lived, depending more 
on prolific seed production than bulb division for increase. Gritty acid soil 
and sharp drainage are usually recommended. 

The triandrus forms seed freely in nature, and wild hybrids of several 
types have been found. A pale yellow trumpet-triandrus found in northern 
Spain in 1888 by Peter Barr and called by him “Queen of Spain,” is one of 
the better-known. In the March 1967 issue of The Daffodil Journal Dorothy 
S. Rowe told the story of the Cincinnati Nature Center, being developed 
from the former estate of Carl Krippendorf. Mr. Krippendorf, beginning in 
1900, “naturalized his beech woods with daffodils now numbered in the 
millions. , . . Once Peter Barr sent him a few bulbs of those he discovered 


2 1 have had similar blooms from this cross. Some botanists have thought it 
might be from triandrus x jonquilla crosses, R.C.W. 
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Narcissus auranfiacus 

fCourtesy Alpine Garden Society) 
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Queen of Spain 

fftepnnfed from The Explorer, C/eve/and, OtiroJ 


growing in the wild mountainous part of Spain. It took several trial locations 
before this little gem. Queen of Spain, found a spot to her liking. It turned 
out to be a well-drained, semi-sunny knoll in the woods, and fortunately for 
us she happily settled in l ob's Wood, for, like the song birds of Italy, she 
became a casualty of war. ... It is no more in its native habitat, but one of 
our professional members is trying to build up a supply from a few 
Krippendorf clumps." 
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TRIANDRUS HYBRIDS GROWN IN 
A MIDWEST GARDEN 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Triandrus hybrids grow well in the Midwest Region. They arc reasonably 
winter-hardy, and most varieties do not seem to be susceptible to basal rot. 
They come into bloom after midseason and thus extend the blooming period 
by several weeks. Most varieties do well in full sun, but a few will bloom 
better in partial shade. The following list of those being grown and tested 
in my garden is divided into three groups: (1) Older varieties dating back 
to 1897; (2) varieties introduced 1960-1969; (3) miniatures. 

(1) OLDER VARIETIES 


Variety, raiser, date registered 

Sa Auburn (A. Gray) 1951 

5a Acolyte (P. D. Will.) 1927 

5a Alope (Barr) 1923 

5a Cathedral (Oreg. Bulb Farms) 1950 

5 b Dawn (Engleheart) 1907 

5a Elizabeth F. Prentis (P. D. Will.) 1927 

5a Forty-Niner (Oreg.Bulb Farms) 1950 

5a Harvest Moon (Engleheart) 1913 

5a Huviluh (Powell) 1948 

5a Horn of Plenty (van Tubergen) 1947 

5b Ivory Gate (A. Gray) 1949 

5a Johanna (A. Gray) not registered 

5a Jehol (Barr) 1933 

5a Kings Sutton (Clark) not regis. 

5a J. T. Bennett-Poe (Engleheart) 1904 
5a Laurentia (British origin) 1938 
5a Lemon Drops (Mitsch) 1951 
5a Lemon Heart (Barr) 1952 
5a Liberty Bells (Rijnveld) 1950 
5b Merry Bells (Oreg. Bulb Farms) 1958 
5a Moonshine (de GraaiT) 1927 
5a Mrs. Gordon Pirie (P. D. Will.) 1927 
5a Niveth (H.Backhouse) 1931 
5b Oconee ( Powell) 1946 
5a Pearly Queen (de Graaff) 1927 
5a Phyllida Garth (A. Gray) 1948 
5a Rippling Waters (Barr) 1932 
5b Rosedown (A. Gray) 1949 
5a Shot Silk (de GraaiT) 1933 
5b Sidhe (A.Gray) 1944 
5a Snow Drop (Engleheart) 1897 
5a Snow Flake (?) not registered 
5a Snowbird (Mrs. Backhouse) 1923 
5a Stoke <P. D. Will.) 1934 
5a Sulphur Queen (van Waveren) 1956 
5a Thalia (van Waveren) 1916 
5a Thoughtful (A. Grav) 1951 
5a Tresarnble (P. D. Will.) 1930 
5a Venetta (H. Backhouse) 1910 
5a While Owl (New Zealand) 1950 
5a Yellow Gem (van Tubergen) 1956 
5a Yellow Warbler (Mitsch) 1954 


Comments 

Yellow, one bloom to stem 

White, often of show caliber 

One bloom to stem 

Good form, poor grower 

White perianth, yellow' cup 

Similar to Thalia 

Excellent for garden 

Yellow, quite large 

Clean white, good grower 

White, very large cup 

Ivory, thick substance 

Long cup, pale yellow, one bloom 

Large, creamy 

Large, yellow, good form 

Creamy yellow, short stem 

Clean white, good bloomer 

Soft lemon, 2-3 florets to stem 

White perianth, pale yellow cup 

Lemon, good form 

Exhibition, white and yellow 

White, good nuturalizer 

White perianth, yellow cup 

White, broad perianth 

White perianth, flat yellow- cup 

Early white and yellow 

White, exhibition quality 

Frosty white, small 

Golden, perianth, orange-red cup 

Good white, strong grower 

Lemony-sulfur, graceful 

White, short stems 

White, airy, wiry stems 

Creamy-white, good form 

Exhibition, lemony-sulfur 

Short-lived, weak grow-er 

Tall white, prolific 

Primrose, large, sturdy 

Exhibition, w'hite, tall 

Creamy-white, one bloom 

Striking, white, good form 

Soft yellow, large 

Light yellow', drooping blooms 
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Little Lass 5a (Fowlds) 


(2) VARIETIES INTRODUCED 1960-1969 

Varieties which have been introduced during the past 10 years have much 
better substance and texture than most ol the older varieties, Hone> Bells 
(1963) and Harmony Bells (1962), both 5a and raised by Fowlds, have 
better form than most of the yellow triandrus hybrids. Both are good 
bloomers. Silver Bells 5a (Mitsch, 1964) is while, tloriterous. has good 
substance and texture, and sets seed freely . Crowns are large and Haring and 
perianth segments are quite flat. W axw ing 5b < Fowlds, 1967 ) is a seedling 
from Honey Bells. It has very heavy substance, is quite large, and is ivory- 
white with a waxy finish, A cut scape will last for a week in the house. Little 
Lass 5a (Fowlds, 1969) has beautifully tailored scape with two flowers to 
the stem. The necks droop and the perianth segments reflex in the manner 
of the seed parent, which was a small cyclarnineus hybrid. To sec it is to 
want it! Although the stem is rather short and sturdy the flowers are quite 
large. It is a good keeper. Piculci 5a (Mitsch, 1969) has one or two small 
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Bellringer 5b (Blanchard) 


deep yellow flowers to the stem. I he perianth segments are well rounded 
and the cup is saucer shaped. It is different from anything else in its class, 
l he father-son team ol D. and J, W. Blanchard has also been busy breed¬ 
ing (riandrus hybrids in f'ngland. D. Blanchard died in 196S, but the work 
has been carried on by J. YV. Blanchard, his son. Recent introductions in¬ 
clude the following: Huttcrll) 5b (196K) has a shallow sulfur-lemon cup 
with a white reflexed perianth similar to Dawn, hut substance and texture are 
much better. So far it has not been a sturdy grower. Bellringer 5a (not 
registered I stands alone when it comes to color; it is creamy-sulfur with 
very smooth substance; texture is heavy. Perianth segments are slighly re¬ 
flexed, and cup is large and well expanded, Arisli Mel I 5b (1965) has been 
described as “the Queen,” “unbeatable,” "like a piece of fine sculpture,” and 
“a target for silk manufacturers.” It is one of the whitest of all daffodils anti 
is the only triandrus to receive an RI IS BCC as a show IIower. Tuesday's 
C hild 5b (1964), a sister ol Arish Moll, has creamy perianth combined with 
bright primrose cup. It also has tine substance and texture and is reported 
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to be a good grower. Both are as yet quite expensive. Tineleton 5b (I960) 
has a rather small flower, usually one to the stem, multiplies rapidly, and 
makes a fine clump in the garden. Castor and Pollux 5b (1968) described 
as the “Heavenly Twins" have flat cup-shaped crowns and nearly flat peri¬ 
anths. The flowers are snow-white. In this area the perianth segments have 
cupped inw r ard which affects the form. They have not been rapid increasers. 

Jefferson-Brown has introduced Whisper 5a (1960). It is a large flower 
with a short stem. The perianth segments are white and the trumpet is pale 
primrose, extremely long. Its ancestry includes N. cyclamineus , N. triandrus, 
and N. poeticus, and it has characteristics of all three evident; however. 
cyclamineus stands out at first glance and triandrus is evident in its drooping 
form and cool coloring. It has been a sturdy plant in the test garden, but 
looks out of place in the triandrus hybrid grouping, 

(3) MINIATURES 

Miniatures which have been grown in the open without any protection 
are as follows: Agnes Harvey 5b (Spurrell, 1902); April Tears 5b (Alec 
Gray, 1939); Arctic Morn 5b (Gray, 1949); Frosty Morn 5b (Gray, 1941 ); 
Hawera 5b (Dr. W. M. Thomson, 1938): Mary Plumstead 5a (Gray, 1954); 
and Shrimp 5a (Gray, 1955). All have been good growers, but Shrimp has 
been most prolific and a real charmer. Frosty Morn olten looks out of place 
because of its large size, although the stems arc short. AH the miniatures 
require some shade for good coloring to develop. Those with yellow coloring 
burn easily in hot sun. 


"KING ALFRED' 

Lindsay Dettman, Secretary of the Australian Daffodil Society 
and an active daffodil hybridizer, was asked what he wanted as a 
hybridizer. His answer, in part, follows: 

The first thing I want (and no doubt every other daffodil grower through¬ 
out the world also wants) is to dream up a name that will capture the public 
imagination and also supersede King Alfred in their mind's eye. How many 
people have you heard say at a show : “Yes, that is nice but it's not as good 
as King Alfred," or alternatively: "Have a look at the King Alfreds/’ at the 
same time pointing to a vase of Kingscourt, Arctic Gold, Royal Oak, Golden, 
Gwen Fleming, or 1000 other modern varieties that are as much like King 
Alfred as I am like Elizabeth Taylor. Perhaps you do not strike this problem 
as much in the States as we do here, I have often wondered why the public 
can remember only the one name of a daffodil, i.e. King Alfred. I think it 
could stem from the fact that our schools (junior) always taught the children 
the story of King Alfred and how' he burnt the cakes, and children being 
receptive have remembered the story down through their years. Somewhere 
along the line they have been attracted by a yellow daffodil and on being 
informed that it was King Alfred (and possibly it wasn’t), they have always 
associated King Alfred with the yellow trumpet daffodil. Perhaps they don't 
tell the modern kids about King Alfred and his cakes; if not, then and only 
then do I believe that we can get a break. Out of curiosity 1 must ask a friend 
if King Alfred and his blooming cakes arc still being taught. 
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TAZETTA BREEDING PROGRAM 

AT ROSEWARNE EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

STATION 

Camborne, Cornwall, England 
By Barbara Fry 

In sending this article, Miss Fry added a note; "May I remind 
you that if any members of your Daffodil Society should he 
visiting Britain next spring that they would be most welcome to 
see our work here at Rosewarne. There would always be some¬ 
thing to see from late February to the end of April. Camborne 
is about 279 miles from London and is on a main line railway. 
Penzance is J 4 miles away and from there the Isles of Scilly can 
be visited by boat or helicopter.'" 

The Isles of Scilly arc situated about 20 miles off the cost of Cornwall. 
With an oceanic climate which is frost-free, N. tazetta cultivars are grown 
very successfully for commercial cut-flower production during the winter 
months. 

The principal tazetta cultivar grown is Grand Soleil d'Or and in smaller 
quantities Newton and Scilly White. With the many virus diseases found in 
these tazettas, flower production and vigor have been lowered in recent 
years. 

It was thought that it might be possible to produce a tazetta hybrid to 
suit the Scillonian growers, and if it proved to be hardy it would also be 
useful for Cornish growers. The specifications for such a hybrid are: 

a. Winter flowering, i.e. Decembcr-January. 

b. Florets w ith yellow perianths and orange to red coronas for preference. 

c. A tall strong stem not less than 40 cm. 

d. Prolific flower production. 

e. Good bulb increase and if possible bulbs which would split up more 
readily than in most tazettas. 

f. Either a large number of small florets, e.g. Soleil d'Or, or a smaller 
number of large florets, e.g. St. Agnes. 

In 1965 we started with a few pots of Soleil d'Or in a glasshouse. The 
florets were emasculated before the flower opened and pollen of various 
orange to red large cups were used on them and also French Sol, this last 
being a tazetta obtained from the South of France which has a yellow peri¬ 
anth and corona, is rougher and not so well shaped us Soleil d'Or. Of these 
crosses we produced only 3 seeds from Soleil d'Or X British Charm, 6 seeds 
from Soleil d'Or X Armada, and 63 seeds from Soleil d'Or X French Sol. 
After lifting the 2-year-old bulblets and replanting in a bed in open ground, 
the survival rate (December 1970) is 1 bulb of Soleil d'Or X British 
Charm, now with 4 leaves but still not flowering, and 30 bulbs of Soleil d'Or 
X French Sol. The first flower opened on 10 February 1970 (a very late 
season) and the same plant started flowering again on 3 December 1970. 
This flower is 29 cm. high and similar in color to Soleil d’Or but not so well 
shaped. This clone has produced a clump of bulbs with 6 units of growth 
so far, so it should increase well. The second flow'er opened on 20 November 
1970, is rough with a pule yellow perianth and gold bowl-shaped corona, 
with only 3 florets on the 24 cm. stem. So far only one other bud is showing 
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on this batch and when they are lifted in the summer of 1971 we shall send 
these to the Isles of Sc illy to grow on, so that the time of flowering and 
length of stem can he compared with their crop of Soleil d'Or. 

In 1966 and 1967 more Soleil d’Or were grown in pots under glass and 
pollinated with a number of colored cups and tazetta hybrids, but no seed 
was produced. 

By 196S we had collected together a number of winter and early spring 
flowering tazettas from various sources. In addition to French Soi and Soleil 
d’Or we now had Autumn .Sol from New Zealand (creamy perianth, pale 
orange corona). Grand Monarque, a yellow poetaz, and two forms of N. 
tazetta aureus (one late fall-flowering), all from L. S. Hannibal, U.S.A. 
We had Newton, a yellow and orange tazetta, from Tresco, Isles of Sciliy, 
which is earlier and hardier than Soleil d'Or, but with a rough shaped 
flower. We also had a tazetta from Japan which when flowered appeared to 
be identical to Soleil d'Or, and N. tazettu chinensis (w'hite and yellow), also 
from Japan. Two strains of Paper White from France were also used. 

By using pollen stored at 35°F., we were able to make a large number 
of crosses but the actual number of seed produced was not very high. These 
w r ere lifted as 2-vear-old bulblets in summer 1970 and the survival rate with 
the number of seeds sown is listed below: 

Seeds Sown Bulbs 


Autumn Sol X French Sol . 63 4 

Grand Monarque X Newton . 10 5 

Newton X French Sol . 133 l 

Paper White II X French Sol .. 22 1 

Soleil d'Or X Actaea . 8 2 

Soleil d’Or X Barrett Browning __ 3 1 

tazetta aureus X Newton .. 41 3 


Various similar crosses produced seed which did not germinate. Using 
tazetta pollen on various cups in 1968 produced S seeds from Golden Brace¬ 
let X Newton, of which 5 had survived on 2-year-old bulblets. 

In 1969 we used French Sol, Soleil d'Or, Autumn Sol, Grand Monarque, 
tazetta aureus, Newton, Paper White, and tazetta chinensis. These are still 
in the seed frames and the results to date (December 1970) are: 

Autumn Sol X Newton, 208 seeds sown, a good percentage germinated, and 
a number have 2 leaves now in their second year. 

Autumn Sol X Bed Idol (1968 pollen). 2 seeds sown, I strong plant 
survived. 

Autumn Sol X Soleil d'Or, I survived out of 7 seeds sown. 

French .Sol X Autumn Sol, 32 seeds, most germinated, and many now 
2-leaf plants. 

French Sol X Newton, about half of the 65 seeds germinated and a few' 
are now 2-leaf plants. 

Newton X Autumn Sol, 127 seeds, most germinated, a few' 2-leaf plants. 
Newton X .Soleil d’Or, 9 seeds, only a lew weak-looking plants survived. 
Newton XI tazetta aureus, 124 seeds, most germinated, some 2-leaf plants. 
tazetta aureus X Autumn Sol, 28 seeds, most of these germinated and 
half now' have 2 leaves. 

tazetta aureus X Newton. 72 seeds, most germinated, a few' 2-leaf plants. 

tazetta aureus X Red Ranger, 3 seeds, 1 plant just emerging. 

tazetta aureus X Soleil d'Or, 7 seeds, half germinated but looking weak. 
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Using tazetta pollens on cups wc had 2 successful crosses: 

Actaea X Autumn Sol, 11 seeds, all germinated, some now with 2 leaves. 
Bermuda X Newton, 14 seeds, I so far emerging. 

Emergence is much later when the cup cultivar is the seed parent but when 
the tazetta is seed parent they usually emerge in September, Crosses which 
have not germinated in this batch arc: Autumn Sol X Actaea, Edward 
Buxton, Jaguar, Red Ranger, and Spry; Newton X June Allyson; Soleil 
d'Or X Actaea, Crescendo, and Fortune. 

In 1970 wc added Early Sol (an early-flowering selection from Soleil 
d'Or from Alec Gray) and Bathhurst, Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Early 
White from Polly Anderson, U.S.A. A number of pollens were tried on 
Mrs. Anderson's but without success. 

We used supplementary lighting this season and while we produced some 
seed it was difficult to know why some were more successful while the same 
crosses repeated were not. However, seeds were produed in 1970 with 
various pollens on tazettas as follows: 

Autumn Sol X Actaea (7 seeds), Ballytnarlow (I), June Allyson (1), 
Raeburn (32) 

Early Sol X Raeburn (39), tazetta aureus (12) 

Newton X Raeburn (52) 

Sole id d'Or X Actaea (1), Arbar (4), Bahrain (7), Carbineer (8), Matapan 
(7), Penquite (12), Porthilly (4), Raeburn (3), Rustoin Pasha (7), 
Sun Chariot (6) 

tazetta aureus X Actaea (9), Bahrain (2), Carbineer (1), Early Sol (18), 
Penquite (3), Rustom Pasha (3) 

Using tazetta pollen on a number of cups and poets, seeds were obtained 
from only four crosses: 

Actaea X tazetta aureus (2); Dactyl X tazetta aureus (9); Raeburn X 
Early Sol (24); Raeburn X tazetta aureus (30). 

Seeds from nearly all the 1970 lots were emerging by mid-December. 

For the 1970-71 season wc are using the same tazettas as in 1969-70 and 
have added Matador, which we shall pollinate with pollen kept from a 
variety of flowers in 2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, and 9 in spring 1970 and since stored 
at 35°F. Some of these colored cups are also potted to pollinate when ready 
with tazettas. We have also a few bulbs of N. fernandesii to try this season. 

In all the hybridizing work the bulbs are grown in pots and plunged out¬ 
side until ready to house in a heated greenhouse. The pots are kept under 
glass from pollinating until the seed is ripe. 

My pollinating technique is to slit the whole length of the perianth tube 
with the point of a pair of tweezers just as the bud fattens up and remove 
the stamens, Pollen is applied thickly from a small piece of torn blotting 
paper dipped in the pollen which has been stored in screws of tissue paper 
in a desiccator. 

Wc have been re-pollinating all the florets until the last ones have opened 
(up to about 6 times); also with Soleil d'Or w'c have tried cutting the length 
of the style down to half, as it was suggested that this may help the pollen 
to grow' down more quickly. This has worked on Autumn Sol but not so 
far with Soleil d'Or. If 1 halve the length of the style I cut it off wilh the 
tip of the tweezers and apply the pollen immediately. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING DAFFODILS 

One of our members suggested a “colloquium” on daffodil pho¬ 
tography, and we were able to collect suggestions from several 
members of she Photography Committee. These suggestions 
follow . 

You can get good color slides of daffodils with any camera that will 
accept 35 mm. color film. The camera may be a little Instamatic, the range¬ 
finder type (R.F.) such as the Leica, or the single lens reflex type (S.L.R.) 
like the fabulous Nikon, or anything in between. Most important is the 
person back of the camera. 

For choice of color film you have Kodachrome II, Kodachrome X, 
Ektachrome, Anscochrome, Agfachrome, and Dynachromc. Kodak believes 
that Kodachrome II gives the truest color, and 1 agree, but try them all if 
you like. 

1. I would recommend that you take a large number of shots this spring 
and keep a record of the exposure data on every shot you take. Then by 
referring to your record you may be able to tell just what you did right and 
also what you may have done wrong. 

2. A vicw f of an entire bed of daffodils can be made with any camera 
without much difficulty. Just be sure that you focus on the flowers in front, 
so that you do not get fuzzy blobs in the foreground. 

3. A view of an entire dump can be made easily, remembering however, 
that many cameras will not focus crisply on anything less than V/z feet from 
the lens. But supplementary lenses can be put in front of the regular lens, 
which enables you to get much closer to the plant. 

4. For close-up shots, the S.L.R. camera does the best job because you 
can see in the ground glass exactly what you are taking and most of these 
cameras will focus much closer to the flower than do other types. And, if 
desired, supplementary lenses may be used. 

For answers to specific questions write to any member of your Photography 
Committee, who are: Ruth Johnson (Kans.), Louise Fort Linton (Tcnn.), 
Helen Link (Tnd ), Wells Knierim (Ohio), Art Trimble (N.Y.; he is with 
Eastman Kodak), Willis Wheeler (Va.), and Larry Mains (Pa.), Chairman. 

Larry P. Mains 

Some additional comments from Ruth Johnson; with special 
reference to black-and-white photographs: 

Photographing daffodils can he as personal and varied in experience as 
the growing of daffodils. The results are what count! Let’s look at a few r 

steps toward better results. First, are you familiar with your camera equip¬ 
ment to know what // can and cannot do: what you can do with it? Do you 

stick with one kind of all-purpose film, such as Plus X, until you can 

predict results? Do you use a light meter and understand how it functions? 
Overexposure of white daffodils is the cause of unsharpness in prints as 
frequently as poor focusing: underexposure results in a muddy effect. Under 
certain conditions filters are quite valuable, but their various purposes need 
to be understood. 

Are you wanting an exact representation, a “record shot,” or are you 
looking for u pictorial approach? Either one is acceptable, but why not try 
for both? Choose the daffodil you want to work with and keep in mind 
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what characteristics it has, different from others, and accentuate them if 
possible, by positioning and lighting. If there arc flaws that arc not charac¬ 
teristic of the variety, work on them with regular flower-show grooming 
practices hours ahead of time. Scotch tape is helpful. Cyclamincus, trumpets, 
and large cups can be turned a hit sideways so the viewer can see their 
form. Large, frilled flat crowns do well faced center front. Lower the 
camera position to look up a bit into drooping triandrus blooms. Leaves 
used to balance the composition should have their tips at different heights 
and spaced to give the illusion that they are growing out of the bulb. 

Front lighting is rather lifeless compared to a higher side angle, simulating 
the sun. Using a flash mounted on the camera will wash out tonal separation 
and detail. A more pleasing result will be had by using the flash to either 
side of center front and at about a 1-to 2-o’clock position high. Tonal 
separation of subjects of like color is achieved by rim lighting such as one 
sees when the light source, natural or artificial, is cither behind the subject 
or to the side. Texture of daffodil perianths is brought out by side lighting. 
Back and true side lighting are dramatic but need a fill-in light or reflector, 
from any white surface, to balance the light rate. 

Focus the camera on a point one-lhird behind the foremost part of the 
flower or composition then all, from the one-third in front to two-thirds 
behind, will be in focus if you step down sufficiently. For close-ups, stop 
down as far as your lens permits, even though lenses are not at their opti¬ 
mum sharpness at this aperture. For those who have intcrchangeablc-lens 
cameras, greater depth perception can he gained by using a shorter focal 
length lens (45 to 85 mm.) on bellows or extension rings than a longer one 
(105-135 mm.) on bellows. 

The background is a matter of personal choice but the exposure for it 
should be at least I stop or I zone different from the flower and/or the 
foliage. The greater the contrast between the background and the subject, 
the sharper the subject looks. 

Camera shake and shutter vibrations can be avoided by firmly positioning 
the camera and using a fast shutter speed, cable release, or self-timer. And 
lastly, film should be processed as soon us possible to prevent deterioration 
of image on the film. Light is energy and it doesn’t just stop when you click 
your shutter. 

And further notes front Willis Wheeler: 

Acceptable results in flower photography come with good equipment and 
careful work. Such work can be done with an inexpensive camera (for 21 
years I made my flower pictures with a $15.00 Argus) hut better results 
can be had more easily with a camera providing a preview of the picture 
to be made. Such previews are on ground glass or some other screen that 
enables you to focus accurately and see the exact placement of the flower 
in the field of view. Today there are a considerable number of such cameras. 
For my owm purposes I have found the SLR (single lens reflex) cameras 
to be the most satisfactory, even though they are a little heavier and bulkier 
than many of the non-rellcx cameras. 

For accurate color rendition the photographer should have a reliable 
exposure meter, when he is not taking flash pictures. A meter built into the 
camera is of course more convenient than a separate meter, but some of 
those built-in meters have in the past lacked the necessary accuracy. The 
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buyer should have a guarantee of accuracy on that point from the seller. 

For further information on this subject, see Consumer Reports for Febru¬ 
ary, 1967 (Vol. 32, No. 2) or a resume of that article in the Buying Guide 
Issues of Consumer Reports for 1968, 1969, or 1970. The 1971 issue of 
that publication carries an excellent story on the other kinds of 35-mm. 
cameras that in most cases cost considerably less than SLR cameras. Many 
of them are excellent cameras for other than close-up work. It is quite 
probable that the publications I have referred to can be found in your 
public library. 

One more point: If you are going to use your pictures for lecture purposes, 
you will save yourself much work by photographing the name with the 
flower. Then the slide doe.sn‘t have to be so carefully labeled and the audi¬ 
ence sees and understands the name regardless of how new or strange it 
may sound. 


Narcissus poetic us IN ITS NATURAL HABITAT 

By Matthew Zandbergen, Stissenheim, Holland 

The delightful N. poeticus, so rightly called a nomad of the narcissus 
family, can be seen in huge quantities from the Spanish Pyrenees through 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and the Balkans; flowering dates vary with 
position and altitude. In the Spanish Pyrenees N. poeticus thrives on slopes 
and pasturages near the Val J’Aran, and on the French side it grows vigor¬ 
ously near a small town called Mont Louis. In the vicinity is a celebrated 
valley called the Val d'Eyne. From here up to the Spanish border one finds 
not only the narcissus but all kinds of lovely Alpine flowers in bloom. In 
ibis area the flowering time of the narcissus is rather late, usually from 
mid- to late June. 

N. poeticus varies enormously, as do all narcissus when growing wild. 
V. poeticus verbanensis appears in great quantities at 2,000 to 3,000 meters 
at Lautauret, a pass halfway between Grenoble and Bcsan^on. Sometimes 
one finds lovely round flow'ers with overlapping perianth segments; others 
are just as starry, gappy, and windmill-like as one can imagine. A larger 
species may he found along the Romanche River some 600 m. lower. In 
Switzerland N. poeticus grows in profusion just north of Lake Geneva; in 
my early days I often took part in the Narcissus celebrations at Montreux 
and Lausanne and sometimes travelled in trains lavishly decorated with 
them. During my apprenticeship in Austria 1 used to explore the Alpine 
flora on weekends and was amazed to see the endless stretches of N. 
pocticus radiiflorus (a rather insignificant flower) which turned the slopes 
and pasturages white, as if with snow'. I am now referring to the Ybbstal in 
low'er Austria, places like Waidhofen, along the river Ybbs, Amstetten, 
Pochlarn, and Lunz am See. I have alw r ays wished to go back again during 
the flowering time and take some colored slides. This opportunity arose when 
we decided with a small party to attend the Narzissenlest in Ausscerland 
June 4-7, 1970, a 700-mile drive from Amsterdam. At Bad Aussec the festivi- 
lies started with an International Dance Tournament at which the Narcissus 
Queen 1970 was chosen, together with a competition for the Silver Narcissus. 
The next day we enjoyed a procession of boats decorated with narcissus, on 
the lakes Grundlsce and Altsee. In Bad Aussce the following day young and 
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Narcissus pasture near Mitterndorf, Austria, 
Grimming Mountain in background 


old participated in the narcissus procession in which about SO cars were 
involved. The flowers had been gathered in the valleys by some 600 school- 
children and made available to anyone, including guests, who wished to 
participate w'ith a decorated car. Together with some other guests from 
various countries, Rodney Ward from the Isles of Sc illy and I were asked 
to help with the judging. When the procession got into motion, helicopters 
made a peaceful and exciting gesture hv dropping a rain of poeticus posies 
on the watching crowds. 

The 1971 festival dates will he June 3-6. the floral boat procession on 
the Grundlsee takes place on the 5th and the floral procession of cars 
decorated with the wild Alpine poeticus on the 6th. Accommodation can 
be booked with the Kurverwaltung, Bad Aussee, Austria. 

Don't miss this opportunity if you happen to be in Europe and don't 
forget to bring your gumboots! Happy narcissus hunting! 
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THE EARLY BIRDS 


By Venice Brink, Nashville, Illinois 
From Central Region Newsletter, March 1970 

As winter draws to a close we eagerly aw r aii the coming of another daffodil 
season, and if we have planted sonic early birds, their blossoms will unfurl 
to greet us along with the crocus when the first sunny days arrive. 1 he first 
to show will be some of the species in whose constitutions nature has put 
qualities which enable them to grow and bloom at temperatures that would 
ruin the later ones. A sheltered spot on south or east will allow them to give 
their welcome display with less chance of storm damage. They do not need 
much in the way of fertile soil, but like all daffodils want good drainage. 

Among the early species, N, asturiensis comes first and is the smallest in 
several forms and shades of yellow; it has bloomed here in southern Illinois 
sometimes before the end of February. A little later are the several varieties 
of N. minor, which are also a little larger. About then too come the smaller 
forms of N. pseudo-narcissus, usually in the first part of March. They may 
grow from 6 to 8 inches tall with flowers about 3 inches across. One of 
them is commonly sold under the trade name of N. lobularis, w'hich is 
probably no more correct than the common name of Lent Lily. The indi¬ 
vidual flowers are no great shakes, and the color varies from white to pale 
yellow in perianth, and from pale yellow to medium yellow' in trumpet. But 
they thrive, multiply, and make a brave show' which lasts. A selected form 
with a w'hite perianth is called Bantbi. 

One that I have not grown but that I understand blooms about this time 
is the miniature trumpet, Tanagra, a cross between N. asturiensis and N. 
ohvaHaris made by Alec Gray. 

N. obvallaris, the Tenby daffodil, is close on their heels and deserves to 
be far more grown. Not only is it tough, hardy, and extra early, but its long- 
lasting flowers are beautifully formed in bright yellow with stems as much 
as 10 inches long and flowers as much as 3 inches across. 

At this stage two oilier forms of N. pseudo-narcissus are also usually 
opening, the first known as Trumpet Major in the eastern states where it is 
very widely naturalized. It does well here too and is as much as a foot high 
with medium yellow flowers. Here in southern Illinois, the most w'idcly 
naturalized is another form, commonly called "Easter Lily,” which might 
perhaps be N. pseudo-narcissus subsp. gayi, Princeps. It is much more 
prolific here than Trumpet Major and has a pale yellow perianth and a 
deeper yellow trumpet. Its form is nothing to brag about, but it might be 
termed a ‘ blooming fool.” 

Also at about this time the first named cultivars of garden origin are 
coming into bloom. The first representatives come from Divisions 1 and 6, 
and it is in the latter that we find the largest number of cxtra-carlies, all 
good and easy to grow', and only a few' come later than extra early. Here, the 
earliest and one of the very best is Jana, the first daffodil of really good form 
and size to bloom, and of remarkable staying power. This child of Alec 
Gray’s has a perianth of deep yellow and a corona of deeper orange-toned 
yellow. Anything in Division 6 is worth growing as they are all tough and 
hardy; remember though that their bulbs seem to be a little thin-skinned, so 
watch when digging or storing. 
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Some of my favorites are Peeping Tom and Bartley, which are not the 
same here, the first being a little taller, and more recurved, and the latter a 
little larger; also old February Gold, Mite, March Sunshine, Little Witch, 
Lc Beau, Cornet, Caerhays, Estrellita, Charity May, Dove Wings, and 
Bushtit. Grant Mitsch has some newer ones I haven’t seen which add new 
color to this group. 

In la are two varieties that the catalogs have forgotten and that won’t 
do for show but that are by far the earliest here, grow like weeds, and are 
loaded with blooms: Winter Gold is indeed of the brightest gold, but its 
form is not of today’s best. Its stems too are somewhat twisted, but they are 
wiry and tall, and the flowers are durable. The other, called The First, has 
better form and stem with perianth of pale yellow and trumpet somewhat 
deeper. Close upon their heels are a number of varieties still early enough 
to class as extra early. Magnificence and Goldbeater are still good; more 
modern and almost as early arc Sun Dance, Fine Gold, and Arctic Gold. 

In lb we have Foresight and now Mitsch’s new Prologue. Sometimes 
Chula comes with the extra earlies. In lc. I have found no extra early, the 
earliest being Ada Finch and the ancient small Mrs. Thompson, both a 
little later. 

In 2a, self-yellow, are two very good ones, the Australian Malvern Gold 
and Mitsch's Cibola. Of 2a\s with color. Sacajawea, Rouge, and Hollywood 
will in some years have a few blooms in extra early, Sacajawea the largest, 
and Hollywood possibly the toughest. 

In 2b, is Guy Wilson's Promptitude which was a poor grower for me, and 
one of the very few that I have lost. The Australian Make Up in white and 
yellow has survived but has not nourished here. 

The one extra early white I have found is Guy Wilson’s 2c, Shining 
Waters. It grows well, produces a lot of flowers of good form on slightly 
short stems, and is welcomed as the first good white daffodil. 

Divisions 3, 5, and 7 have nothing for us in extra early, nor does 9, and 
the only double is our ancient friend Van Sion, which sometimes clowns for 
us early enough to make the grade and then again occasionally appears in 
faultless conventional form, in deep yellow. 

That's about it: after them the deluge of (lowers, from the earliest to the 
extra late. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

From Middle Atlantic Region News Letter 

You might be surprised. Of course the fragrance would still be there 
but aren’t you glad that the original name asphodel underwent a corruption 
and the result became daffodil ? In England it was called affodil, the French 
word was asphodile, the Latin asphodelus. and the Greek asphodelos. lust 
think — our favorite flower might he affectionately dubbed “dels.” Alas the 
plight of those lovely flowers known as “mums,” “glads,” and—heavens 
to Betsy *— “hems.” 

— Betty D. Darden 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

A record eight members paid for life memberships during 1970: Mrs. 
Charles H. Anthony of Connecticut, E. A. Conrad of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Francis E. Field of North Carolina, Mrs. S. H. Keaton of Oklahoma, Elmer 
E. Parettc of Arkansas, Mrs. Mark Shepherd, Jr., of Texas, and Dr. Tom 
Throckmorton of Iowa. Two were lost by death: Miss Margaret C. Lan¬ 
caster, D. C., one of the three incorporators of the ADS, and Edwin J. 
Beineckc of Connecticut. 

* W !? 

Those driving to the Hartford Convention from the south or west via 
the Merritt Parkway or New England Thruway will pass within a few miles 
of ADS headquarters. Visitors are welcome, then or any other time. Except 
as the business of the convention requires their presence, probably from 
Thursday noon to Sunday morning, the entire staff will be on hand to greet 
visitors. Better daffodils will be seen at the convention, but there are other 
attractions. The three acres surrounding the office and three-quarters of a 
mile of paths offer interesting collections of a number of plant families. 
Members who report their intention to stop by will receive a map of our 
local roads and a free copy of a new 32-page guide to the garden and its 
1500 species and varieties of plants, including a map of the paths. The guide 
is being published this spring by the New Canaan Garden Center. 

-— George S. Lee, Jr. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ADS ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

TO RE HELD APRIL 29, 30, AND MAY 1, 1971 
AT 1-HE HOTEL SONESTA, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Wednesday, April 28. 

Registration for early arrivals in the Somerset Room, 5-7 p.m. 

Exhibits in the Charterhouse Room. Hopefully the flowers from Ballydorn, 
Carncairn, and Dunlop will arrive in time to be set up this afternoon. Mrs. 
Richardson is planning to bring flowers. And our own Murray Evans is 
sending some. 

April 29 - 30. The Annual Daffodil Show and National Convention Show' 
sponsored by the Connecticut Horticultural Society will be held at the Pond 
House, Elizabeth Park. The Carey E. Quinn Gold Medal, The Roberta C. 
Watrous Gold Medal, and Ihc new Harry 1. Tuggle Award will be offered. 
Flowers may be entered 8- 10:30 a.m. on April 29. For Schedule write 
Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold Road, Wethersfield, Connecticut 
06119. 
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Convention program, continued: 

Thursday, April 29. 

Registration in the Somerset Room, 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 

Show judges leave for the Daffodil Show at the Pond House, Elizabeth 
Park at 10 a.m. and then luncheon. 

A shuttle bus from the hotel to the Show for all other members will start 
at 1:45 p.m. (last bus will leave for the hotel at 6:15 p.m.) 

Directors’ Meeting, 4:00 p.m. 

Social Hour with cocktails on your own, 6:30-7:15 p.m. followed by 
dinner at 7:30 p.m. 

Matthew Zandbergen will show slides at 9 o'clock on South African 
daffodil culture plus a few on the Narcissus Festival in Austria and wild 
poeticus growing in the mountains. 

Friday, April 30. 

Tour of the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Larus, Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Stout, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Anthony will be made by bus 
with refreshments and lunch provided, 9 a.m.-4 p.m, 

A meeting of all ADS judges is called for 4:30 p.m. 

Social Hour with cocktails on your own, 6:30 -7:30 p.m., followed by 
the Annual Dinner Meeting at 7:45 p.m. 

Saturday, May 1. 

Two panels wilt run from 9 a.m. to noon. Marion Taylor will lead a panel 
on “Daffodils in New England" to be followed by talks with slides by Willis 
H. Wheeler and Dr. John S. Ahrens of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station on “Disease and Weed Control." 

Lunch and the afternoon are on your own. 

There will be an optional bus tour to historic Wethersfield leaving at 
1:30 p.m. Members may sign up when registering for a nominal charge. 

Directors’ Meeting, 4 p.m. 

Social Hour with cocktails on your own, 6:30-7:30 p.m., followed by 
the Annual Banquet at 7:45 p.m. Mr. David Lloyd, a long-time member of 
the RHS Narcissus and I'ulip Committee and the recipient of the Peter Ban- 
Memorial Cup in 1970, will talk on “Growing for Commerce vs. Exhibition.” 


REVISION OF BYLAW'S 

Two amendments to the bylaws were approved by the Board of Directors, 
October 10, 1970, and wall be submitted as recommendations to the member¬ 
ship for ratification at the 1971 Annual Meeting in Hartford this spring. 

1. RESOLVED, that Article I, Sec. 3 of the bylaws be amended by adding 
under Dues, the following: 

Junior, $2.00 for each calendar year for young people through the 
age of 18 years. 

2. RESOLVED, that Article III, Sec. 1 of the bylaws be amended to include 
the Executive Director as a member of the Board of Directors by the 
addition of the following: 

h. The Executive Director, by virtue of office. 

Ruth M. Johnson, Secretary 
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JUDGING SCHOOLS 


School I, Columbus, Ohio, April 22. Mrs. Richard Bell, Chairman. 

School II, Dallas. Texas, March 25. Mrs. W. D. Owen, Chairman. 

School 111, Nashville, Tenn. 

School III, Newport News. Va., April 14. Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., 

Chairman, would like to hear from prospective students as early as possible, 

JUDGES AND STUDENT JUDGES 

Additions to Accredited Judges: Mrs. Edward Bloom, Wilmington, Del.; 
Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, Media, Pa.; Mrs. Daniel J. McNamara, Hights- 
town, N. J.; Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, Mt. Vernon, 111. Reinstated; Mrs. Vir¬ 
ginia W. Robbins, 1820 College AveConway, Ark. 

New Student Judges: Mrs. P, E. Battle, Arlington, Va,; Mrs. Oscar H. 
Belvin, Gloucester. Va.; Mrs. Martha A. Simpkins, Princess Anne, Md.; 
Col. Reginald Vance, Gloucester, Va. 

CONCERNING STUDENT JUDGES 

A ruling was made in 1962 by the Board of Directors that student judges 
w'ould be considered delinquent if three blooming seasons elapsed between 
attendances at judging schools. This ruling was amended in 1967 to permit 
student judges who are unable to complete the three schools and other 
qualifications to apply to the Chairman of Judges for an extension. The 
application for an extension must set forth the reasons for the request and 
the extension may be granted by the Chairman of Judges at his or her 
discretion. 

Each year before the Fall Board Meeting I send a complete report to the 
President, Regional Vice Presidents, and Secretary, listing the status of 
each student and, after a lapse of three or four years, asking for their 
recommendations. 

I have made contact with all students and so have the vice presidents of 
the various regions, who have sent me their recommendations regarding 
each student. Any time it has been possible to extend the time limit to a 
student to complete his or her w'ork, due to circumstances beyond his or her 
control, we have been most happy to make the extensions. We are always 
reluctant to drop a student who is interested in becoming a judge. Yet it 
is not fair to accredited judges to have students judge with them year after 
year and make no effort to complete their work. We would ask the Ac¬ 
credited Judges, the Regional Vice Presidents, and the Directors to place 
special emphasis this year on making it possible for all students who need 
and want to complete their work to have that opportunity, 

I would then like to make a request of all School Chairmen to be sure 
that l receive a copy of your rosters, with the names and grades of all 
students, A file is kept in my office, with the student’s complete record, his 
or her schools, grades, shows exhibited, shows judged, the number of 
daffodils grown, and all necessary information for his or her requirements 
to become an accredited judge. We cannot issue a card of certification until 
all of the requirements are met and the information is in my hands. Judges, 
please send in your cards for students judging with you as soon as you 
complete them. 

— Laura Lee Cox, Chairman of Judges 
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1971 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

February 27-28 — Santa Barbara, Calif, at the Museum of Natural History. 

March 15 — University, Miss, at the Continuation Study Center by the 
Oxford Garden Club; information, Mrs. Farris E. Dendy, 110 Leighton 
Road, Oxford, Miss. 38655. 

March 16-17—Macon, Cia. at the Macon Garden Center, 730 College St., 
by The House and Garden Club; information: Mrs. T. D. Clay, 3145 
Louise Place, Macon, Ga. 31208. 

March 17-18 — Birmingham, Ala. at Valley Christian Church, 2601 High¬ 
way 280 So.; information: Mrs. Walter Thompson, 2907 South wood Road, 
Birmingham, Ala, 35223. 

March 20-21 —La Canada, Calif. — Southern California Daffodil Society 
show at Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Drive; information: Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam H, Hesse, 1400 W, Wilshire, Fullerton, Calif. 92633. 

March 21-22 — El Dorado. Ark. — Southwest Regional Show' by the Arkan¬ 
sas Daffodil Society and El Dorado Council of Garden Clubs at Arkansas 
Power & Eight Bldg.; information: Mr. Carl R. A mason, Route 3, Box 
180, El Dorado, Ark. 71730. 

March 24—Dallas, Texas — Texas Daffodil Society State Flower Show at 
the Dallas Garden Center, State Fair Park; information: Mrs. Vernon H. 
Autry, 4360 Livingston, Dallas, Texas 75205. 

March 27-28 — Oakland, Calif, at l akeside Park Garden Center by the 
Northern California Daffodil Society; information: Mr. Jack Romine, 
2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek. Calif. 94596. 

April 1-2 — Southeast Regional Show, by the Georgia Daffodil Society, the 
Atlanta Garden Center and affiliated clubs at Rich's Auditorium; informa¬ 
tion: Mrs. Charlotte Bates, P. O. Box 4539, Atlanta, Ga. 30302. 

April 2 — Hernando, Miss, at the DcSoto County Youth Bldg., by the 
Garden Study Club of Hernando; information: Mrs. Morris l.ec Scott, 
Route 3, Box 78, Hernando, Miss. 38632. 

April 3-4 — Muskogee, Okla, at Civic Assembly Center, 425 Boston, by The 
Indian Nation Daffodil Society; information: Mrs. Larry F. Rooney, 
7 Spring Creek Road, Muskogee, Okla. 74401, 

April 3-4 — Nashville, Tenn. at the new Botanical Hall, Cheekwood, by the 
Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society; information: Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 
Bresslyn Road, Nashville, Tenn. 37205. 

April 3-4 — Gloucester, Va., by the Garden Club of Gloucester at Gloucester 
High School: information: Mrs. Chandler Bates, Gloucester, Va. 23061. 

April 7-8 — Danville, Va., at Stratford College by The Garden Club of 
Virginia: information: Mrs. Dan Overbey, Jr., 416 Maple Lane, Danville, 
Va. 24541. 

April 10-11 —Chouteau, Okla. at the Community Bldg., I I 1 N. McCracken 
St., by the Chouteau Garden Club: information: Mrs. S. H. Keaton, 
2427 Elgin Ave., Muskogee, Okla. 74401. 

April 10-11—Newport News, Va. — Middle Atlantic Regional Show, by 
the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society at Nachman Community Room, 
Warwick Shopping Center; information: Mrs. William A. Hopkins, 541 
Hallmark Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606. 

April 17-18 — Madisonville, Ky. — Kentucky State Show', by the Mudison- 
ville Garden Council and Kentucky Daffodil Society at Madisonville 
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Rizpah Temple; information: Mrs, J. Craig Riddle, Jr., Country Club 
Lane, Madisonville, Ky. 42431. 

April 17 — Chillicothe, Ohio at Bennett Hall, Ohio University Branch, by 
the Adena Daffodil Society; information: Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 East 
Fourth St, Chillicothe, Ohio 45601. 

April 17 — Princess Anne, Md. at The Bank of Somerset, by the Somerset 
County Garden Club; information: Miss Martha A. Simpkins, Route 1, 
Box 252, Princess Anne, Md. 21853. 

April 20 — Wilmington, Del.— Delaware Daffodil Society State Show at St. 
Albans Episcopal Church, 913 Wilson Road: information: Mrs. Herman 
P. Madsen, Rle. 2, Newark, Del. 19711. 

April 21—Dayton. Ohio— Midwest Regional Show of the Southwestern 
Ohio Daffodil Society at Dayton Museum of Natural History, 2629 Ridge 
Avc.; information: Mrs. Fred Schuster, 4315 Strobridge Rd„ Vandalia. 
Ohio, 45377. 

April 21-22—Baltimore. Md., by the Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Village of Cross Keys, 5100 Falls Road; information: Mrs. Alfred T. 
Gundry, Jr., 2 S. Wickham Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21229. 

April 23-24 — Norristow n, Pa. in the Grand Court, Plymouth Meeting Hall, 
by the Norristown Garden Club; information: Mrs. John D. Siegfried, 
Township Line Road, R.D, #3, Norristown, Pa. 19403. 

April 24-25 —Washington, D. C. at the Administration Bldg., National 
Arboretum, 24th & R Sts., N.E., by the Washington Daffodil Society: 
information: Mrs. Wm. O. Ticknor, 2814 Grccnway Blvd., Falls Church, 
Va. 22042. 

April 24-25 — Cleveland, Ohio at ihe Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 
11030 East Blvd., by the Western Reserve Daffodil Society; information: 
Mr. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124. 

April 27-28 — Chambcrsburg, Pa. — Pennsylvania State Show at the Recre¬ 
ation Center, Third St., by the Chambcrsburg Garden Club; information: 
Mrs. Henry Kittredgc, 14 N. Main St., Mercersburg, Pa. 17236. 

April 28 — Islip, N. Y. — Long Island Daffodil Show, by the South Side 
Garden Club at St. Mark's Parish House: information: Mrs. Frank V, 
Riggio, 80 South Saxon Ave., Bay Shore, N. Y. 11706. 

April 28 — Emmorton, Md. — Harford County Daffodil Show at St. Mary's 
Episcopal Church; information: Mrs. Charles W. Lyle, Route 2, Box 234, 
Havre de Grace, Md. 21078. 

April 28-29 — Downingtown, Pa., by the Garden Class of the Woman’s Club 
of Downingtown. at the Club House, 121 Manor Ave.: information: Mrs. 
Leonard Mygatt, R.D. #2, Downingtown, Pa. 

April 29-30 — Hartford, Conn. — Annual Daffodil Show and National Con¬ 
vention Show sponsored by the Connecticut Horticultural Society, at The 
Pond House, Elizabeth Park, Asylum Ave.: information: Mrs. Richard G. 
Willard, 99 Griswold Road, Wethersfield, Conn. 06109. 

May 6-7 — Manchester, Mass. — Massachusetts State Show, by North 
Shore Garden Club; information: Mrs. E. A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., 
Pride's Crossing, Mass. 01965. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND DAFFODIL SEASON, 1970 

By P. Phillips, Otorohanxa, New Zealand 

In most districts the season was at least a fortnight early, lack Tombleson 
of Gisborne was later than most growers, and he did not seem to have good 
color and quality, but he was able to win the Gold Cup again at the National 
show at The Hutt on September 17. This class of five entries was the best seen 
in the North Island since the cup was first presented by the British Raisers. 
Jim O'Morc was close behind Tombleson, with good color and quality, but 
as usual most of his best flowers had been ruined by the gales that he gets. 
In our exhibit we were not able to stage any trumpets because they were past 
their best, but we stacked the bench with plenty of Mrs. Richardson's lovely 
red-and-whites, to give color. The class for 12 raised by exhibitor was won 
by David Bell. He had the premier 2a with red crown, his Cresalla, which 
had a slightly reflexing perianth of bright gold and a % length bowl-shaped 
crown of bright red, shading paler towards the base. Other good flowers 
were 2b City Lights, 2a Checkmate, and 2a Red Mars. 

There was nothing outstanding in the trumpet groups this year hut they 
were a fairly good lot all round. The Martin Cup for the best pink daflodil 
was won by Jim O'Morc with a seedling, 18/66 (Moorpark X Fintona) 
which he has named Reg Woof ton in honor of Reg, who told him to use 
Moorpark for breeding good pinks. This lovely flower could he described 
as “The pink the world has been waiting for.” It was a large smooth flower 
with a lovely white perianth and a crown slightly more open and rolled 
than that of Fintona, of a very rich pink, almost u crimson, without any 
other shading in it. There was no suggestion of any copper or dull pink, 
just the solid beautiful rich pink in the whole crown. The Champion bloom, a 
lb shown by P. & G. Phillips, a seedling ( 12/62) raised by Ten Chambers, 
was very smooth and of good form. It has been named Ten/.. 

The Hutt Horticultural Society treated members of the National Daffodil 
Society to a dinner on the first night of the show; this was a great experience 
and a very successful function. 

On the second morning of the show several growers went to visit Jim O’More 
at Ncwlands where we inspected his plantings. Some of the things that I had 
sent him in March were potted and were opening in the cool greenhouse, 1 
could not recognize some of them, they were so much better than I have 
ever grown them. 3b Crimpelcnc and 2a Terrific were lovely. Jim’s patch 
was a mass of flowers that had been ruined the night before by the storm, 
but we were able to sec what beautiful flowers they had been. We inspected 
his seedling beds and saw some fine flowers there. 

On the long drive home we had Mr. and Mrs. Dave Butcher with us. Dave 
has visited us every year in September for some time now. The next day 
we had a good look over the garden. My lot were much better than last 
year. Dave was most interested in the new permanent shelter that I have 
built on the northeast side of a steep hill, where I can protect the flowers 
from wind and rain. I have the hillside in big terraces and have covered all 
with a 6-foot high frame covered with wire netting. Over this we stretch 
shade cloth for the flowering period and protect individual flowers with 
’’hats.” Dave was fascinated by some of our new seedlings; he liked a 2b 
with a fine pale pink line around the margin of a flat ruffled cup. He missed 
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most of the good things because of the early season and because the second- 
year imports had not opened. Grant Mitsch's reversed bicolor jonquils were 
his pets, and he wants bulbs of Pipit and T5/10A; these are good increasers 
and do well here. 

Earlier in the season we had Max Hamilton from Utiku spend a night 
here, and next day Miss Verry from Te Kuiti came, and we spent the day 
looking and talking. Max and Mavis picked a 2c of mine as the best flower 
in the garden; I am naming it Fruition. Our pinks were extra good this year, 
and we were able to win the class of nine pinks at The Hult with eight 
seedlings and Gisela. Of the new things flowering for the first time from 
overseas. I liked Mitsch's Cool Crystal very much; some of his spectacular 
things like Cloud Cap, Tangent. Holiday Fashion, and Just So with their 
big saucer-shaped crowns of pink tones are most striking, and Audubon and 
Chemawa are quite good show (lowers. More power to Grant in the future! 

There were some lovely flowers from Tim Jackson’s bulbs. His 1c Anitra 
was probably my best lc this year but was over before the shows; it is a 
beautiful smooth white flower. Cyros and Anytus were good 2b’s and rather 
alike, but I preferred Cyros this year. Timindan 2a was like Dimity but had 
more color. It also missed the shows, hut we were able to show Tim’s 
doubles, Rose Duet and Pink Rosette. The latter has a real pink crown; the 
trumpet is filled with small pink petaloids with a few larger white ones pro¬ 
truding from the tight rosette. The neck is its downfall as it is like Golden 
Castle, and the bloom is too heavy to hold up well. 

When Jim Radcliff came over here from Tasmania in April he brought 
me some of his reject pink seedlings; some of these were of good color and 
quite useful for breeding. If these were his rejects I would like to have had 
the pick of the tops. His 2b Coolah is a lovely flower of great form hut lacks 
the bright color that could make it a sure winner. It was Jim Radcliff who 
gave me such a good start in the breeding of pinks; Vision, which I raised 
from two of his, was this year's premier 2b with pink at Launceston in 
Tasmania, 

There were plenty of good ones in Mrs. Richardson's lot. Golden Aura is 
settling dow r n well, and I think it will beat Camelot as it is smoother and 
has better color, although smaller. There were many fine red-and-whites, 
hut I still think that Rockall is the leader in this color group; it is so con¬ 
sistent, tall, and clean. Hotspur w'as next best with me, then Avenger, 
Flaminaire, George Leak, and Orion, in that order. Jim O'More had much 
better color in his Orion than 1 had. 

The doubles were superb. I had nine beautiful flowers of Gay Challenger 
and several of Acropolis that I later took to Christchurch. A couple of double 
stocks that I bought while in Ireland have improved a lot since I received 
them. These are from Gay Time X George Leak and Gay Time X Rockall. 
I w r us able to show' the latter. Gay Song had elegant large double white 
flowers hut was too late even for the South Island show' at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Among the pinks. Rose Royale was not up to its usual standard, but 
Salmon Spray was good, with beautiful color, and so were Salome and 
Salmon Trout. I had some of the best flowers of Salmon Trout that I have 
ever seen. Romance won the class for 2b pink at Christchurch for us and a 
beautiful flower of Fair Prospect was best pink at the same show'. Jewel 
Song was lovely but too late for the shows. Ulster Queen has improved 
considerably, but although the flowers were of good size and fine quality I 
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was not able to select one Tree from nicks that 1 would take to a show, 
confident of winning a premier with it. For those who like copper perianths, 
Caracas was good this year. The color is bright but sometimes the perianth 
is rough and ribby. We struck one of our own this year that has a very 
good colored perianth, a reddish copper, and a flaming red cup. We are 
working on these things as fast as possible but there is so little to start with. 

While 1 was away at the Christchurch show there was very heavy rain, 
and a flood in our river covered my daffodil beds with a foot of water for 
about 10 hours. This did more good than harm as there was no scouring of 
the soil and the beds needed the good soaking. Further heavy rains after 
my return beat the flowers to pulp around the edges of the perianth segments. 
Everything that was out was ruined and the end came swiftly, except for a 
lew' very late things that continued into October, the very last being Steve 
Bisdee’s 3a Oakwood, which was still going in mid-November. 


OF SHOWS, EXHIBITING, AND JUDGING 

Student Judges: “Students are often uncertain how to get the judging 
experience called for ... A display of eagerness is the most effective weapon 
and no one should regard it as unseemly. Students should familiarize them¬ 
selves with nearby shows and write the chairman of judges or even show 
chairman asking if a place canot be found for them on one of the judging 
teams.” 

Judges’ Lunches: Sometimes judges are inconsiderate in not notifying 
the committee that they cannot stay to lunch. 

“The feeding of judges in the style to which they have unfortunately 
become accustomed sometimes creates problems for hospitality chairmen.” 

Some judges would prefer to spend less time traveling to distant lunch 
sites and more time at the show; others say the thing they enjoy most about 
daffodil shows is “being with daffodil people.” 

Judging: “What does a judge look for? It can be summarized Lo: a 
symmetrical well-balanced flower, at the peak of perfection, free from 
blemishes, of excellent coloring, or in the case of white varieties, purity of 
white, smooth in texture, the bloom nicely poised on a stem of good pro¬ 
portion, and size of bloom good for the cuitivar.” 

Some Suggestions: “Avoid personal preferences or prejudices.” “Do not 
make an issue of small technicalities.” “Every judge should remember that 
the majority rules. When a judge is overruled, he should accept the decision 
gracefully.” 

Some Judging Problems: Sometimes problems result from disregard of 
the general principles and suggestions quoted above, especially when “spe¬ 
cial rules'* develop from preferences, prejudices, and a tendency to see 
things in terms of authority. 

In the examples below, some were received accompanied by answers; 
others have had answers supplied. Further opinions will be welcomed, 

1. Judges differ among themselves about how much staging matters. Should 
it not be included in point scoring? (Good staging makes a better overall 
appearance for the show; however, the judges are not judging how a stem 
is placed in a container, they are judging the stem itself against perfection. 
Good staging can improve some of the qualities such as pose and length of 
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stem. These qualities can be penalized with the use of our present scale of 
points.) 

2. On a stem with multiple florets, do unopened florets count against an 
exhibit or for it, or is this immaterial? Silver Chimes, for instance, may 
have 15 or more florets, and some would be too old and some too young if 
all were open. (Faded florets would count against; buds would not, unless 
too conspicuous in proportion to number open.) 

3. Should red and yellow ribbons be given in the Quinn and Watrous medal 
classes if merited? (Of course.) 

4. Occasionally a judge must point score as part of the master score for a 
judging school. There are several moot points here; 

a. It points are to be deducted for lack of uniformity, where are they 
to be deducted, i.e., under which item of the point score? (When 
judging by the point scoring method as taught in the schools, deduct up 
to five points for lack of uniformity from the final score. For instance, 
if a vase of three stems scores 90 hut one bloom is noticeably smaller 
than the other two, deduct one or two points, depending on the amount 
of variation, bringing the entry score to 88 or 89. There is a range 
within which blooms of a variety can he considered normal for such 
qualities as color, size, pose, etc. The experienced exhibitor will strive 
to have all three blooms as nearly alike as possible in all qualities.) 

b. Does the number of florets count under size or form? (The number 
of florets on a scape may be considered under cither size of form. 
Many times a fault can be considered under more than one quality on 
the scale of points; as long as points are removed for the fault and note 
made thereof in the comments, a student should receive full credit. A 
fault should not be penalized in more than one place. 

c. In a collection, is the point scoring for the poorest (lower in the 
collection or the average? Also in point scoring a vase of three of one 
variety. (The ADS rule is that each stem in a collection receiving an 
ADS award must score 90 points. Would not this apply even if close 
point scoring and averaging were necessary for other entries? No 
multiple entry is better than its poorest bloom, regardless of how it 
is judged.) 

5. Tete-a-Tete grow's normally with one large flower or two smaller florets 
and less commonly with three florets. Which is preferable? Quite often the 
blooms with two florets have better form and grace. (Mr. Gray has written 
“Tete-a-Tete means, of course, literally two heads, and Tete-a-Tete is gen¬ 
erally double-headed.'' There is no official rule, however.) 

6. Can a vase of three stems of one miniature variety on the official list be 
selected for the White Ribbon? (The rule says only that miniatures must 
be exhibited in classes provided for them. The wanner of the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon is not eligible for the Gold Ribbon by definition, but there 
seems to be nothing to prevent a vase of three miniatures from winning the 
White Ribbon.) 

7. Seedlings in the Rose Ribbon class are now becoming more numerous. 
Practices in point scoring them in ADS shows vary considerably. In some 
cases the score is left on the better flowers; in some cases none; in a few 
cases the complete score for each item in the scale is left on the (lower. How 
far should a judge go with this? (Wouldn’t this depend on the time allowed 
and the closeness of the competition?) 
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8. Seedlings may now be exhibited in regular classes. Only rarely will the 
judges know' the seedling welt enough to know its normal size. How r is size 
considered lor such exhibits? (In judging seedlings along with named varie¬ 
ties you have no way of knowing what is perfection for the bloom, so you 
have to judge it against perfection for the division in which it would be 
classified, It was for this reason size was removed from the scale of points 
for seedlings several years' ago.) 

9. Can a small seedling, which would probably be in the miniature category 
if it were a named variety, be best in show? (As the Gold Ribbon is offered 
for the ‘'best standard daffodil," anything decidedly a miniature would not 
qualify. A seedling may be best flower in show', however.) 

10. When a team of judges places a special award on the w'rong entry as 
set out by the schedule and the mistake is not found until they have gone 
home, what do you do? (Although judges are taught never to rejudge or 
move ribbons after judges have left, in such an instance the show chairman 
should sec that the ribbon is moved to the proper place, providing no classes 
need to be rejudged. Judges should always see that special awards are placed 
in the correct sections before leaving the show.) 

11. How should judges treat misnamed blooms? The main purpose of a 
show is educational, for the public as well as for the exhibitors. Correctly 
named blooms should be a must for all shows, if all concerned are to learn 
and progress. One judge writes: 

If it is a fine bloom and would be considered for a ribbon if it had been 
properly named, leave a note, so that the public and the exhibitor can 
understand why it did not get a ribbon. Otherwise, forget it! There is not 
enough time when judging to leave notes on all the misnamed varieties. 

The note might say “A fine bloom, but the judges question the name.” 

Or, if the judges are sure of the name "This looks like .or whatever 

its name, or "Could this be ...?” But please let us not name it unless 

we are sure! It is more of a “crime” for a judge to misname a bloom while 
judging than it is for the exhibitor to misname it. I have seen this happen, 

No one notices a poor bloom in a particular class, whether named or 
unnamed. However, if time permits (and there aren’t many misnamed 
blooms in the show) leaving a note might help that particular exhibitor, I 
find that for a beginner it is most difficult to realize that a bulb can be 
misnamed, whether bought or given by a friend. 

Note to Judges (and other members): 

The Editor would welcome postcards or short notes from you, with de¬ 
scriptive or comparative comments on one or more varieties that impress 
you particularly this season. 
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MAVERICK DAFFODILS 

By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Va. 

A maverick was an unbranded animal of the old West, occasionally of 
considerable value. Of value to us are a number of fine unregistered daffodils. 
Exhibitors and judges live by “The List” in April, and the RHS Classified 
List and International Register of Daffodil Names does, indeed, name and 
provide information for about 10,000 daffodils. Nevertheless “The List” does 
not name certain lovely daffodils that turn up in our shows and which can 
have a useful place in our garden and, in certain instances, in the hybridizer’s 
stock of parents. 

Not included in this article are the unnamed seedling daffodils that so 
many of us enjoy nor the oldtimey daffodils of the South such as Seventeen 
Sisters and old Silver Bell. Included are distinctive, modern, well-known 
beauties about each of which there is something of a mystery. 

The Knave, 6a, is an attractive, forthright, bicolor cyclamineus hybrid 
undeserving of its name. You can see a drawing of it by B. Y. Morrison on 
page 29 of The Daffodil Handbook of the American Horticultural Society. 
It has good color contrast and is admired each year in my garden. I used it 
once in a collection of 5 cyclamineus that took a yellow ribbon at a Wash¬ 
ington Daffodil Society show. I cannot substantiate the following but 1 have 
been told that The Knave w-us bred by the celebrated Cyril Coleman and, in 
fact, that it is a seed-pod brother of Charity May, Jenny, and Dove Wings. 
This is easy to believe, as The Knave is a lovely flower for show or garden. 

Maverick 1c Envoy w-as raised by Guy Wilson and, with his approbation, 
it was selected by Matthew Zandbergen who developed it into a stock. Only 
recently has he let out bulbs of Envoy but with such a background it is likely 
to be a white to be reckoned with and judges should know of it as they may 
well see it at shows. I do not know why Matthew has not registered it, but 
he risks losing a good name. I suspect that Matthew Zandbergen has a bag 
full of goodies such as this put away for future use. 

Probably best knowm of the maverick daffodils is Kings Sutton, a self¬ 
yellow 5a of good form and constitution. It was raised by Alistair Clark of 
Victoria, Australia, and Harry Tuggle referred to it in his 1965 “Accent on 
Novelties’’ as “the smoothest yellow- exhibition large cup triandrus,” It 
ranked high in its class in the “old’ symposiums of 1964, 1965 and 1967. For 
me it has been a consistent producer of excellent blooms but a slow multi¬ 
plier. I would enjoy having a sizable clump of it. 

The twofold mystery of 2a Carnbeg lies in its perianth and as to why W. J. 
Dunlop never registered it. It is a large brilliant show flower w-ith a deep 
yellow perianth that has a distinct orange flush. There is a continuation of 
the warm gradation of color into a deep solid red rim in the cup. Not as 
tangerine as Ambergate, it is bigger and should be an aid to Dr. Charles R. 
Phillips of Frederick, Maryland, in building his all-red daffodil. In the mean¬ 
time it is an excellent show flower and Mr. Dunlop has referred to it as the 
most striking piece of color in his grounds. 

6a Wanda is a mystery daffodil to me. It is a large yellow cyclamineus 
hybrid of good form and color with a noticeably reflexed perianth. That it is 
a good flower is attested to by having been one in a collection of 5 cyclamin¬ 
eus that won a blue ribbon at a Washington Daffodil Society Show and, 
another time, being the recipient of a red ribbon. It produces seed fairly 
readily and can be a useful tool in hybridizing, I know nothing of its origin. 
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2c Snowdean has charmed me for several years and I was not surprised to 
see it turn up a winner in two major ADS shows in 1970. It opens white, is 
very white, and its cup is on the style of Murray Evans’ magnificent lb 
Peaccpipe which as a seedling was nicknamed “Stovepipe.” The cup has no 
ruffle, no roll, and very little taper. Snowdean immigrated to this country 
along with other New Zealand daiTodils in the winter of 1967 through the 
agency of a fellow in Connecticut by the name of George S. Lee, Jr. Further 
research tells me that Snowdean was "bred from Carnlough,” a great winner 
and “type” daffodil of 25 years ago. Snowdean is winning ribbons in New 
Zealand and Australia and will likely continue to appear on our show tables. 

7a Sierra Gold could be hidden gold to hybridizers who want second- 
generation jonquil hybrids. It is a 7a of Shah type, having one large sweet¬ 
smelling trumpet-like golden bloom. While it lacks the majestic qualities of 
Shah it outdid itself for me one year. In 1967 it was in a collection of 5 jon¬ 
quil hybrids that won a blue ribbon at the Washington Daffodil Society 
Show' and, a week later, a second bloom won a blue ribbon entirely on its 
own at the Convention show in Philadelphia. In The Daffodil Journal, De¬ 
cember 1968, (p. 85) Venice Brink tells of his use of its fertile pollen — 
most unusual for a jonquil hybrid. It even produced fertile children for him. 
George Morrill of Oregon City, Oregon, tells me that it was originated years 
ago by Jan de Graaf. 

Any readers, here or abroad, who can add to my list of mavericks or who 
can tell me more about the seven I list would be doing a neighborly service 
to me and to our judges in doing so. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

Good and Bud Barents 

Harry Tuggle made a list of good and bad parents just before he died. 
He did this after studying the results that he, I, Murray Evans, and Grant 
Mitsch had with probably 50,000 seedlings. 

Excellent parents (in some cases checked under “seed,” “pollen,” or 
both): lc: Empress of Ireland (p.). Vigil (s., p.), White Prince (p.): 2b: 
Irish Rose, Precedent, Rose Royule (p.); 2c: Arctic Doric (s., p.), Easter 
Moon (s.), Glendermott “outstanding” (p.). Homage, Pristine (p.); 3b: 
Carnmoon (s.), Caro Nome “outstanding” (s., p.), Merlin; 3c: Benediction 
“superb progeny” (p), Tobernaveen “outstanding” (p.), Verona (p.) 

Poor parents “in general progenies of these were washouts”: lb: Bally- 
garvey, Bonnington, Preamble, Rima; lc: Brussels, Cantatrice, Finola, Ice¬ 
berg, Moray, White Tartar; 2a: Ceylon, Home Fires, Matlock “uniform 
trash”; 2b: Blarney’s Daughter, Farewell, Festivity “hasn’t given Mitsch 
anything. Evans has a few good ones from it but he raised hundreds and 
hundreds from a single cross to get them. Bill Pannill has a couple of good 
ones from Bizerta X Festivity,” Foray, Gay Mood, “all Kilworth X Arbar 
offspring except when mated to very white 3b’s,” Pink Monarch, Radiation, 
Rose Ribbon; 2c: Early Mist, Zero “ribbed offspring”; 3a: Ardour; 3b: 
Cal lee n; 3c: Ncvo.se. 

He noted that even the bad ones might throw' a good seedling occasionally 
but that the odds seem against it. 

Bill Pannill 
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Androgenesis in Tazettas 

Some years back 1 found that the Narcissus tazetla Grand Monarque had 
fertile pollen and that it would strike on pocticus forms as well as other 
fertile tazettas. Through the interest of D, Lee Lenz at the Santa Ana 
Botanical Garden we found that both Grand Monarque and Grand Primo 
had 34 chromosomes each in lieu of the normal 20 or 22 common to most 
tazettas. One cross which I have made in quantity on several occasions has 
been Grand Monarque on N, tazefta aureus, which comes in several sub¬ 
variants. A number of individuals are growing samples of this seed. 

A week previous to Christmas 1970 the first seedling resulting from the 
above cross came into flower. Imagine my surprise when no evidence of 
N. t. aureus could be observed. The plant was strictly a small Grand Mo¬ 
narque with a petal span of 1 1 4 inches in contrast to Grand Monarque’s 1 Ya . 
The cup was light citron and smaller than either parent. The absence of the 
yellow' pigmentation of aureus can be explained if it is completely recessive, 
but features of the foliage and blossom suggest that we have a simple diploid 
Grand Monarque of 20 or 22 chromosomes. We have all kinds of evidence 
of parthcnogcnetic seed development in Nerine, Amaryllis belladonna and 
Criniun, and in polyploid Crtnnni 1 have had cases of the pollen parent 
only showing up in some of the .seedlings. Such a condition is known as 
androgenesis, the self-development of pollen gametes. The female gametes 
are in no way involved, which in this case would be N. t. aureus even though 
that plant bore the seed. 

1 have often wondered if the hybrid daffodils, particularly the tetraploid 
forms, were subject to some of the parthenogenetic misbehavior of the other 
AmarylMs, particularly since Solcil d'Or, which is u polyploid, produces a 
few normal N. t. aureus. Now' with the appearance of this Grand Monarque 
seedling we have all the more evidence suggesting such, Since I have several 
hundred seedlings representing the above cross we wish to examine additional 
blossoms when they flower during the next year or two to determine the 
range of variation, if any, and if the various clones are fertile. This source 
of seedlings may explain the numerous white petaled, citron cupped tazettas 
listed by Dutch nurseries a hundred years ago, as well as the identity of 
Minor Monarque. 

L. S. Hannibal 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 

Including our new introductions and some of the best from 
other breeders here and abroad. Delivery in September. 

Write for free descriptive price list 

MlllltAY W. EVANS 

Rt. 1, Box 525, Corbett, Oregon 97019 
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Happiness and Hope 

My greatest happiness was four fat seeds from a Wild Rose X N, jon- 
quilla seedling (from George Morrill of Oregon) X N. jonquilta. I would 
love to have a three-quarter jonquil. I got a few seed from Waxwing X N. 
triandrus albas, some from Bagatelle X l ittle Gem (which could be a 
backcross since both came from Gerritsen), and a fair amount of seed from 
Winnipeg X Ambergate. It is seldom that I make “large crosses,” but my 
wife suggested the Winnipeg cross and Ambergate is always worth fooling 
with. One other effort has my curiosity piqued. In 1969 I bought a number 
of bulbs of N. triandrus. I dcanlhcred a number of the blooms and pollinated 
them with tazetta Grand Soleil d’Or and, from what I could see, every 
bloom set seed. However, a number of open-pollinated blooms set also. In 
all I collected 225 small black plump seeds. My pleasure was deflated when 
the seeds deflated and became small black flatish seeds. However I re¬ 
membered that Harry Tuggle had the exact same story even to the same 
parents and the little deflated seeds germinated very well indeed for him. So 
I planted them and I will hope for golden trizettus. 

— William O. Ticknor 

Chemical Stimulation, Anyone? 

I am interested in crosses involving jonquil hybrids which may be only 
partially fertile. Chemical stimulation might aid in getting better seed pro¬ 
duction with these and other difficult crosses. I should like to hear from 
any members who have tried auxins, especially any readily available to 
use in water solution. 

George K. Morrill, Oregon 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr, Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Why not start the new season by joining a Round Robin? There are several 
vacancies in all Robins. There arc general Robins that embrace many regions 
of the country. There are regional Robins serving several areas. There are 
Robins dealing with hybridizing. There are robins in which men exchange 
daffodil skills. There are Robins devoted to miniature daffodils. Some mem¬ 
bers are interested in organizing a new Robin dealing with the subject of 
species daffodils, and hope to get more interest in this group. 

A member living in the Deep South, who has an ample supply of pine 
needles, discussed their value as a mulch. Pine needles make an excellent 
mulch since their texture does not restrict the growth of daffodils. Such a 
mulch will offer protection from dirt brought about by rainstorms. The 
daffodil is a water-loving plant. Mulches will retain soil moisture and help 
to insulate against an increase in soil temperatures in the summer. Mulches 
will retard weed and grass growth and will add organic residue to the soil. 

Sue Robinson of Palmer, Virginia, uses a herbicide weed killer containing 
2.5% Dacthal with apparent success. She reports that there is very little 
weed and grass growth. She plants her daffodils in rows and mulches heavily 
with pine tags. .Some weed- and grass-killing chemicals are quite harmful to 
daffodils. Use them very carefully. 
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Many growers plant their daffodils in beds and borders. When the blooms 
have faded, the leaves should be allowed to grow and make new bulbs for 
the coming year. Summer plants can be planted in these beds and borders. 
Many annual plants will make the border attractive during the summer. 
Also, beds and borders can be arranged so that perennials may be used. A 
studious gardener can provide an exciting array of bloom throughout a 
growing season. 

One member says that she is limited for space and grows vegetables in 
her daffodil beds and borders. She grows such things as zuccini squash, 
tomatoes, lettuce, and green onions. How about carrots and parsnips? These 
have attractive leaves. How about sweet and hot peppers? The fruit ol these 
plants are attractive and colorful. 

Dr. Bender, our First Vice President, told of a set of slides he has pre¬ 
pared. demonstrating the various aspects oi daffodil culture. His slides show 
the adventures of the daffodil fly and diseases such as fusarium and basal 
rot, viruses, and the root-lesion nematode, He outlines the necessary direc¬ 
tions for their control. Such slides can be shown at any meeting or group 
of daffodil growers. A word ol warning should be noted. Don’t show too 
many problems in daffodil culture to beginning growers, because they will 
think that daffodils arc difficult. They are not! 


THE DAFFODIL AND TULIP YEAR BOOK 

Some of the members of the American Daffodil Society may already he 
aware of the decision by The Royal Horticultural Society to cease publica¬ 
tion of its Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. The last one. No. 36, was pub¬ 
lished in October 1970, the Year Book for 1971. 

In recent years three Year Books have been published regularly by the 
RHS, the others being the Lily Year Book and the Rhododendron and 
Camellia Year Book. The Daffodil Year Book has had the longest run: the 
first was published in 1913, and in the 35 since then there is a valuable col¬ 
lection ol articles, now ot increasing historical interest. The decision to stop 
publication ol the Year Books was taken with great regret, but it was forced 
on the RHS by the increased costs of production and a static market, con¬ 
ditions which face many enterprises in these days. 



J. U I(HliM \ iV SO\ 

Raisers and gro tiers of 
daffodils since 1900 at 

VOOIhlllOTE^\ HOMANII 

A descriptive list of our newest 
varieties available on demand. 


“ Collars ”, Split Coronas , Miniatures & Others 
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Now that the Daffodil Year Book is no longer to appear, the immediate 
question is “where is the Year Book material to be published in future?” 

There are at present no plans to publish material such as the show re¬ 
ports, which arc of interest to a relatively small group of enthusiasts. The 
awards to daffodils and the names of newly registered daffodils must, how¬ 
ever, be made public. Both of these lists have been published in other RHS 
publications, as well as in the Year Book, so that no new arrangements 
need to he made. 

The International Register of Daffodil Names is an important responsibility 
of the RHS. In the past it has been convenient to publish an annual supple¬ 
ment to the Register in the Daffodil Year Book, but there is no obligation 
to do this. New Registers were published in 1965 and 1969, which is a 
good record for an International Register. 

The RHS awards to daffodils at shows in London and after trial at Wisley 
are recorded in the Register, but fuller details are also published, of the 
first with a description in the monthly Journal of The Royal Horticultural 
Society, and of the second group in the Extracts from the Proceedings- of The 
Royal Horticultural Society. Single copies of both of these publications are 
for sale to those who arc not Fellows of the Society. 

The Royal Horticultural Society is grateful to the members of the Amer¬ 
ican Daffodil Society for their interest in and support for the Year Book in 
the past and hopes that, even without this link, relations between the two 
Societies will continue to be cordial. 

Elspeth Napier, 

Editor, Royal Horticultural Society 


RICHARDSON 
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THE DAFFODIL AND TULIP YEAR BOOK—1971 

Once again the Koval Horticultural Society has given us a book of real 
interest to the daffodil enthusiast. The editors are to be commended for its 
high quality in view of the difficulties we know they experience in finding 
new and fresh material for each annual volume. This year's book is dedicated 
to Patrick M. Synge who retired in 1969 after serving as editor of RHS 
publications for 25 years. During that time he not only handled the Society's 
literary activities but also published various things of his own writing includ¬ 
ing The Complete Guide to Bulbs, a book of value to all serious gardeners. 

The emphasis in this year's book is on the breeding of daffodils. Among 
the articles are: Classic Ancestors, by C. F. Coleman; Double Pink Daffodils, 
by Mrs. Lionel Richardson: Breeding of Pink Double Daffodils , by John 
S. B. I -ca; Narcissus Poetaz, by Alec Gray; and The Story of ’Quick Step,* 
by Grant Mitsch. 

Of particular interest to ADS members is ’’American Daffodil Season — 
1970," by our own Chairman of Publications, William O. Ticknor, whose 
very readable style of writing gives us a report on pertinent winnings at the 
Dallas show and at seven shows along the middle Atlantic seaboard. Wells 
Knierim, another ADS writer known to all Society members, has given us 
“Daffodils in New Zealand and the British Isles." In it he tells of his travels 
in those countries, the people he met, and the daffodils they grow so 
skillfully. 

The Year Book also includes the usual report on the daffodil season in 
the British Isles and stories on new Zealand shows and activities, written by 
David S. Bell and P. Phillips. 


CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY — a living catalogue, 
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more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
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Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 
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Trial garden reports from the Wisley Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society covered the performance of both narcissus and tulip cultivars. A 
careful reading of the former will give ADS members a good idea of the 
flowering ability of some of the newer daffodils. As an example, 25 bulbs of 
the 6a Larkwhistle produced 47 flowers the first year and 108 in the second 
season. Members of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee recommended it for 
a First Class Certificate as a cultivar for garden decoration and the RHS 
Council concurred in that award. 

Three and one-half pages in the book, listing “Newly Registered Daffodil 
Names” have some things that should interest all ADS members. Of the 
160 names appearing in the list, by my count 60 were from U. S. A. breed¬ 
ers as follows: W. G. Pannill, 23; G. E. Mitsch, 18; M. W. Evans, 12; M. 
Fowlds, 4; and V. Brink, 3. 

An article of real significance in the Year Book is that by my friend 
A. A. Brunt, a talented young plant virologist at the Glasshouse Crops 
Research Institute, Littlehampton, Sussex, England. In “Virus Diseases of 
Narcissus” he brings together the latest informutin on the subject, much of 
it coming from his own research using the electron microscope, serological 
methods, and other recently developed procedures. 

In concluding this review I regret the necessity of referring to a statement 
made in the preface to the book by O. F. P. Wyatt, Chairman of the 
Narcissus and Tulip Committee. According to him “these times of financial 
stringency” make it necessary to announce that the 1971 Daffodil and 
Tulip Year Book will be the last of its kind published by the RHS. I am 
sure we in the ADS will be greatly disappointed at this turn of events. 

— Willis H. Wheeler 


BlonTs Gold Medal Daffodils 

the name that supplies only the best that is available 
in bulbs, backed by a first class service. 

Our daffodils are grown from highly selected 
stocks and their cleanliness is beyond all doubt. 

Special Terms for Societies and Garden Clubs. 

Send for free Catalogue to: 

WALTER BLOM & ZOON N.V. 
HILLEGOM — HOLLAND. 
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FROM DAFFODIL SOCIETIES ABROAD 

By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Va . 

First Convention of the Australian Daffodil Society 

The Australian Daffodil Society held its first convention in Melbourne on 
31 August, 1970. The convention was preceded by the 2-day Seviile-Wandin 
Show (suburban to Melbourne) in which special trophy classes were offered 
and which was participated in by exhibitors from the states of Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. The principal award at this show went to 
a flawless bloom of Royal Oak exhibited by Bill Blandin of South Australia. 

At the Convention Meeting Edward Breen of Menzies Creek, Victoria, 
was chosen President of the Society succeeding W. Michael Spry, of The 
Basin, Victoria. Lt. Col. L. P. Dettman of Diamond Creek, Victoria con¬ 
tinued in office as Secretary (and as editor of a remarkable newsletter). 
Tours were made of various gardens and after the Convention Dinner a 
paper on nematodes was delivered, followed by much discussion. Home 
gardens were visited on the following day and perhaps the climax of the 
Convention was the visit to the plantings of Mr. Spry. Mr. Spry is a pro¬ 
fessional bulb growers who does not sell cut flowers. His 6 acres were at the 
height of their glorious bloom. That evening a session on judging daffodils 
was given by Mr. Spry as part of the Victorian General Judges Training 
Course. The session was well attended by members of the Society. 

This first convention was considered a great success. A cordial invitation 
was extended to Americans to attend subsequent conventions. 

From New Zealand 

The National Daffodil Society of New Zealand produces an excellent 
yearbook at the end of each June that tells of the winners of the last pre¬ 
ceding major shows and gives the schedules of those forthcoming. Included 
also are annual reports, a list of members, advertisements, good advice* and 
anecdotes. The following is an example and a story well worth retelling. 

“No person has done more to inculcate the love of the daffodil in N. Z. 
than the late Rev. W. W. Avery, a fine character, a Methodist minister whose 
W'orld very largely included daffodils. He served his Church in many circuits 
throughout N. Z., and in all these places he left enthusiasts cultivating 


visit our display garden 

NEAR COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
Over 600 Varieties, from the Most Ancient and Hard-to-Find 
to the Most Modern and Seldom Seen 
Naturalizing Varieties a Specialty 
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*7he. cMeaJhl 
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Gloucester, Va., 23061 
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bulbs he had generously bestowed on them, and established annual spring 
flower shows. 

“So great was his enthusiasm that he used to get very worked up and 
testy when exhibiting, but he was a meticulously fair competitor. In 1926 
at one of these spring shows a young woman entered a bow! of ‘Fleetwing’ 
in the Decorative Section [roughly comparable to our Arrangement Section], 
staging her entry the night before the show. She had gone home when Mr. 
Avery noticed the bowl, and so taken was he with the quality of the blooms 
that he extracted three and entered them, in her name, as a vase in the 
Leedsii section. Next morning a very vexed young woman had to gather more 
“Fleetwings’ and re-do her bowl. She got 1st prize for her bowl in the 
Decorative Class, but also, she won in the daffodil section: Champion vase, 
Champion Leedsii, and Champion Bloom of the Show. Mr. Avery was so 
thrilled that he presented her with bulbs from the whole of his very valuable 
collection.” 

Freedom of Flowering 

In the December 1970 Journal of The Daffodil Society of England Brian 
S. Duncan ot Northern Ireland told of a test as to the relative freedom of 
llowcring of 55 show-quality daffodils. He adds the obvious caveat that 
growing conditions and the condition of the original bulb will influence the 
number of blooms. In the list below the total number of flowers produced 
per bulb of each variety in the fourth flowering season is shown. 

The tables show clearly that there is a tremendous difference in the 
freedom of flowering of varieties. Perhaps more attention should be paid 
to this important characteristic in breeding programmes! It is also interesting 
to note that only one yellow trumpet variety was able to beat the average 
and find its way to the top twenty. Golden Rapture ought to have a good 
‘garden’ future as should Border Chief, Passionale, Knowehead, Balalaika, 
Daydream, Empress of Ireland, and Rockall. All have that little bit ‘extra’ 
by way of character, beauty of form or colour which sets them apart from 
their lesser brethren.” The average number of flowers for the 55 varieties 
tested was 10. Varieties producing average or above were: 

20 blooms. Border Chief. Passionale; 19, Balalaika; 18, Knowehead; 17, 
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Spellbinder; 16, Mahmoud; 15, Air Marshall; 14, Daydream; 13, Empress 
of Ireland, Rockall; 12, Golden Rapture, Avenger, Kilworth, Vulcan; 11, 
Norval, Irish Charm, Doubtful, Wedding Bell, Dragoman, Aircastle, Gay 
Time; 10: Karamudli, Ludlow, Ormeau, Verona, Engadine. 

Varieties producing fewer than 10 blooms were: 

9, Viking, Woodvale, Trousseau, Glencaim, Cantatrice, Merlin; 8, Ban- 
bridge, Preamble, Rashee, Vigil, Ceylon, Craigywarren, Irish Minstrel, Al- 
dergrove; 7, White Prince, Chungking; 6, Ave, Arbar, Tudor Minstrel, 
Matapan, Chinese White; 5, Arctic Gold, Kingscourt, Spanish Gold, Salmon 
Trout, Galway, My Love, Clogheen; 4, Double Event. 


HERE AND THERE 


The December issue of the Middle Atlantic Region News Letter included 
such diverse material as accounts of the Middle Atlantic Fall Meeting, the 
Fall Board Meeting, some recollections of Harry Tuggle, poems, and family 
and local news from Newsoms, all in the highly personal style that marks 
this News Letter from Betty Darden, Regional Vice President. 

We have received news of the death of Charlotte (Mrs. Reuben) Sawyer 
of Memphis, Tenn., formerly a regional director, last October. She won the 
Quinn Medal while still living in Jonestown, Miss., and after moving to 
Memphis she continued to be an active exhibitor in the state and regional 
shows in Memphis and Nashville. She was also an active iris grower, and 
while regional vice-president for the American Iris Society started the B. Y. 
Morrison Research and Test Iris Garden at Mississippi State University. She 
kept it going and supervised it, as well as raising most of the money by the 
sheer force of her persuasion. At the time of her death she was also presi¬ 
dent of the Mcmphis-Shelby County Garden Club Council. 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished, Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
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Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
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The Indianapolis Star Magazine for November 8, 1970, featured an article 
by Lloyd B. Walton titled “Daffodil Hybridizer: Just Plant and Wait 7 
Years.” The subject of the article was Helen Link and her “lifetime re¬ 
search program" with daffodils. The cover picture and a full page of illustra¬ 
tions in color supplemented an unusually informative article based on an 
interview' during the daffodil season. 

The 1971 Puyallup Valley Daffodil Festival will be celebrated March 27 
through April 4, u'ith the cities of Tacoma, Puyallup, Sumner, Qrting, and 
Fife, Wash., participating. Activities will include a junior parade, corona¬ 
tion of a Daffodil Queen, Grand Floral Parade, Floral Marine Parade, and 
3-day Flow'er Show among the more than 50 festival-related events. 

In addition to wholesale bulb production in this area, millions of daffodil 
blooms arc picked in bud and shipped by air all over the United States, in¬ 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii. Other millions of blooms are utilized in deco¬ 
rating the floats and boats in the parades. More than 500 named daffodil 
varieties are expected to be displayed at the Flower Show, in addition to 
King Alfred, which is the favorite commercial variety. 

Garden tours or visiting days arc not usually planned far enough in ad¬ 
vance to be announced in this Journal, but where they can be arranged by 
focal societies they arc greatly enjoyed, and sometimes may produce revenue. 
Two that we noticed in 1970 were sponsored by the Southwest Ohio Daffodil 
Society and the Maryland Daffodil Society, respectively. 

BLOOM DATE RECORDS 

Members arc urged to contribute bloom date records for a project being 
conducted by Mrs. Daniel J. McNamara, 68 Brooktrce Rd., Hightstown, 
N.J. 08520. Two postcards are requested: on the first, record the first five 
varieties to bloom in your garden, with precise dates for the first flower of 
each fully open. On the second, note (1) bloom dates for the following 
standard varieties: February Gold, Beryl, Actaea, and miniatures: astur- 
iensis (minimus), triandrus albus, and Hawera; and (2) the names and 
blooming dates of the last five varieties of daffodil to bloom in your garden. 
All the plant societies have been asked to participate in this project. 




rtcan 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, ever blooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326 - 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 5 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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COMMENTS FROM CALIFORNIA 

I'll make just a few notes about varieties that impressed me this year. 
Fleming Meteor has been rather nothing until this year when it was both 
very large and richly colored. Karamudli repeated its performance of turn¬ 
ing out chiseled, well-contrasted flowers. Both Camelot and FalstafT lived up 
to reputation, though FalstafT was not up to size in comparison with previous 
hloorns. For the first time Frost and Flame gave me really fine flowers. Of 
things new to me this year Enniskillen was a magnificently colored and beau¬ 
tifully finished flow'er. Irish Splendour from similar background was also 
very brilliant. Homage is one of the handsomest things I’ve seen so far. 
These last two set seed very well for me this year when generally my set was 
disappointing. I bought Banbridgc on recommendation from Bill Roese, and 
it is a stunning thing if one likes a high-styled, strictly wrought flower, as I 
do. I am pleased with my cross of Camelot X Banbridge and would have 
been even more so if any of the many flowers of Ormeau on which 1 used 
Banbridge pollen had taken. Incidentally, Pigeon, which I have always liked, 
was outstanding this year. It is one of the varieties I wouldn’t be without, 
though it is seldom mentioned. Perhaps it tends to be too late for shows. 

— Bob Jerrell 


PEONIES* Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50. paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
10.71/2 W, MAIN, VAN WERT, OHIO 45891 



STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of October 23. 1962; Section 4369, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: September 27, 1970. Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 
89 Chichester Road, New' Canaan, Conn. 06840 with general business offices of 
the publisher at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is 
American Daffodil Society, Inc., 89 Chichester Road, New' Canaan, Conn. 06840; 
Editor, Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr.. 5031 Renu Road, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20008; Chairman of Publications, William O. Ticknor. 2814 Greenway Blvd., 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

Ow'ner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no 
bondholders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months). 1,592; 
paid circulation, 1,316; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 
27, total number of copies distributed, 1,343. Total number of copies printed 
(single issue nearest to filing date), 1,453; paid circulation, 1,265; sales through 
agents or dealers, none; free distribution. 24; total number of copies distributed, 
1,289. I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

— Roberta C. Watrous 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8V4 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

Leatlet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed, 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook . Paper cover $3.00 - Cloth $4.50 

Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown ... 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank .. 10.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal .... 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol. 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) and Vol. 3, No. 4 (June 1967) ... 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal .... LOO 

ADS Yearbooks for 1956, 1957/58, 1959, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964 l.50ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures.. two 6-cent stamps ea, 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowrc (Reprint) ... LOO 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil 

Nantes, 1969 ... 2,50 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 ... 2,50 ea. 

1967, 1968 ..... 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 ......... 4.25 ea. 

1971 ....... ..... 5.50 ea. 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 


1946 through 1949 ....... 3.50 ea. 

1950 through 1959 ... 3.00 ea. 

1960 through 1967 ... 2.50 ea. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 


89 Chichester Road 


New Canaan, Conn. 06840 


















^distinctive ‘JdaJjo JiIs 


In all your gardening work, surely nothing is more re¬ 
warding than the time and energy spent on your Daffodil 
planting. Whether your concern is for the Daffodils grown 
in your grandmother’s garden or if your prime interest is 
in the very latest novelties, your enjoyment of spring is 
much enhanced by a liberal planting of these bulbous plants. 
If you do like the new and different kinds we would be glad 
to furnish you with a copy of our listing. 


Our planting is not the largest and we do not grow the 
greatest variety, but we believe that we have some kinds 
that you would like to grow, whether for garden display, 
cutting for arrangements in your home, displaying on the 
show bench, or utilizing in some other way. Some of the 
new ones we believe are truly distinctive. 


Grant E. Mitsch 

' 'Daffodil Haven” 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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HARTFORD CONVENTION 

By Mildred H. Simms, Atlanta, Georgia 

The insurance city of Hartford became the daffodil capitol of the United 
States from April 29 through May 1, when American Daffodil Society mem¬ 
bers from 25 states, England, Ireland, and Holland gathered for our Annual 
Meeting and Convention at the Hole! Sonesla. 

The longest daffodil season I can ever remember was nearing its end — 
azaleas, dogw'ood, and other blooming trees had had their day and every¬ 
where fresh green leaves had appeared as if by magic — on April 29 when 
my husband, Bill, and I left Atlanta. Less than two hours later, driving from 
Bradley Field into Hartford, the change in scenery was startling. Trees were 
barely showing signs of life. But we turned our calendar back about five 
weeks and realized this was as it should be at the height of daffodil season. 
We were later to see how right wc had been! 

After checking in with a most accommodating registration committee, we 
were off to catch the shuttle bus operating between the hotel and the daffodil 
show. The next few minutes were indeed delightful! The incoming bus was 
loaded with happy daffodil people returning from the show, and we had the 
pleasure of greeting each one individually as she (or he) emerged from the 
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Photographs by Paul F. Frese 
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bus. Then and there we knew there couldn’t be a finer, more friendly group 
of people in the world than ADS Convention-goers. 

Pond House, located in beautifully landscaped Elizabeth Park, provided 
an ideal setting for the daffodil show. The prize-winners’ table was loaded 
with handsome silver and gorgeous daffodil blooms. The size and perfection 
of blooms exhibited by Dr. William A. Bender of Chambersburg, Pa., had 
everyone asking if he had discovered some new growth-inducing formula. It 
was gratifying to see such a magnificent collection gain for him the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first winner of the Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Memorial Trophy 
along with the Bronze Ribbon. His 12 varieties, three stems each, were: 
Daviot, My Love, Matapan, Rockall, Empress of Ireland, Camelot, Tranquil 
Morn, Precedent, Slieveboy, Viking, Pinza, and Tahiti. 

Richard T. Ezell, also of Chambersburg, exhibited an outstanding collec¬ 
tion of 24 varieties to receive the Carey E. Quinn Gold Medal, the second 
ever to be awarded. 

The happy winner of the coveted Roberta C. Watrous Gold Medal was 
Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, the ever-busy Convention Co-Chairman. 

The Rose Ribbon for the best seedling went to Mrs. George D. Watrous, 
Jr., who showed a charming red-rimmed near-poet from Blush Queen X 
Minuet. 

It was interesting to see Ariel and N. rupicola winning the Gold Ribbons, 
as the same two varieties had been similarly honored in the Southeast 
Regional Show on April I. 

The next three evenings we were to enjoy good fun and fellowship, 
sumptuous food and interesting speakers in the hotel’s handsome Carlton 
Room. The decorations committee is to be highly commended for the 
cleverly executed flower arrangements adorning the tables each evening, 

Thursday evening. The Rev. Jones B. Shannon, Westport Point, Mass., 
gave this invocation: 

Give us, Lord, a bit of sun, 

A bit of work, and a bit of fun; 

Give us in all the struggle and sputter 
Our daily bread and a bit of butter, 

Give us health, our keep to make, 

And a bit to spare for others’ sake. 

Give us too, a bit of song, 

And a tale and a book to help us along. 

Give us, Lord, a chance to be 

Our goodly best, brave, wise and free, 

Our goodly best for ourself and others, 

Till all men learn to live as brothers. 

An Old English Prayer 

Walter E. Thompson, President, officially opened the 1971 ADS Con¬ 
vention with a word of welcome. Alter we were warmly welcomed to New' 
England and Hartford by Mrs. William R. Taylor and Mrs. Charles H. 
Anthony, Dr. William A, Bender, First Vice-President, introduced the 
inimitable Matthew Zandbergen, who immediately had us heading for South 
Africa and Austria and we were all liking it — by way of beautiful slides, 
of course. 
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Specimen blooms of the latest introductions and seedlings still under num¬ 
ber from Ballydorn Bulb Farm, Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd., and W. J, Dunlop, 
all of Northern Ireland; Murray W. Evans and Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon; 
Mrs. J. L. Richardson, Ireland; and Matthew Zandbergen and J, Gerritsen 
and Son, Holland, were staged in the hotel’s Somerset Room. Here was a 
daffodil fancier’s paradise and the notetakers and camera buffs were busy at 
every opportunity. In addition to all these beauties, several of Dr. Tom 
Throckmorton’s seedlings were on display. Each of them was delightful, but 
the rave notices all went to his “TO-I1-1.” I don’t know how “Samantha” 
would describe it, but I would say the perianth is yellow and the corona a 
most unusual shade of apricot. 

Friday morning three busloads of daffodil people began the garden tours. 
Our bus carried us first to see the picture-book planting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Anthony. Their lovely contemporary home was nestled in a hill¬ 
side with some 3,000 daffodils (450 exhibition varieties) blooming on dif¬ 
ferent levels facing the house. Everything seemed to be trying to bloom at 
once; even the miniatures were putting on a big show. Two things were 
obvious — Amy had had no difficulty in getting 12 perfect miniatures for 
her winning Gold Watrous Medal collection the day before, and Chuck had 
not neglected his gardening duties while performing the duties of Convention 
Chairman. 

Our next stop was at the charming New England type home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Stout. Aside from the glorious sight of gaily blooming daffo¬ 
dils from about 5,000 bulbs planted on a gently sloping hillside, an abund¬ 
ance of bloodroot and dogtooth violets were out to greet us. Evidence of 
Mrs. Stout’s green thumb followed us into her light and airy living room 
where we enjoyed refreshments while feasting our eyes on her unusual horti¬ 
cultural achievements. 

We joined the other two busloads of garden tourists at the Bloomfield 
Congregational Church for a delicious buffet lunch and daffodil conversation. 

Our last visit was to the garden of Mr. and Mrs. John Larus. Here, at 
the end of a woodland path, we were suddenly in the midst of an indescrib¬ 
ably beautiful planting of more than 900 varieties of daffodils of all sizes 
and colors. Many of the latest introductions and seedlings of his own hybrid¬ 
izing efforts were blooming profusely in prepared beds, while the tried and 
true varieties were making a colorful display throughout his orchard, A 
gentle mist turning into a light rain sent us all back to the bus long before 
we were ready to leave all this beauty. 

At the meeting of ADS judges, Helen Link served as moderator in such 
an efficient way that each issue was discussed and settled before taking up 
another. Mrs. J. C. Lamb, Mrs. Hugh Peterson, Jr., Wells Knierim, and 
William H. Roesc served as panelists. That more such meetings should be 
held at future conventions, since (his was so informative, seemed to be the 
feeling of those who attended this session. 

Following dinner on Friday evening, Walter Thompson, President, pre¬ 
sided over the Annual Membership Meeting. Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Chair¬ 
man of the Nominating Committee, submitted the committee’s report nomi¬ 
nating the present general officers for reclection and the new directors at 
large and regional directors. The report was unanimously adopted. Neither 
the Gold nor the Silver medal of the Society was awarded this year. When 
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the meeting adjourned, Mrs, Lionel Richardson charmed us with a delightful 
talk and showed slides of Prospect House. 

Saturday morning, we learned about “Daffodils in New England.” Mrs. 
William R. Taylor, Regional Vice-President, moderated a panel discussion of 
all phases of daffodil growing. Two of the panelists, Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Magut, are rearing an entire family of dalTodil enthusiasts. Mrs. Magut, 
cheerfully filling in for their daughter, Judy, who had been scheduled to 
speak, told of how successfully they are bridging the generation gap by 
working together in ordering bulbs, planting, and showing daffodils. Mr. 
Magut talked about the behavior of different varieties. This remarkable 
family lives in Trumbull, Conn. 

Edward Kauzmann of White Plains, N.Y., who grows an enormous num¬ 
ber of seedlings, shared his hybridizing experiences with us. He has had 
great success with mixed pollens and good germination from seed planted 
in the woods. 

The Rev. Jones B. Shannon related his early experiences with daffodils, 
beginning with about 35 varieties given him by his sister-in-law, Kitty 
Bloomer. He has successfully kept those blooms in an old-style refrigerator 
for as long as three weeks at times and had them do well in shows. To be a 
good exhibitor he feels one needs “a knack for setting up flowers, a good 
thumb for grooming, and a good spirit of showmanship.” 

The next panel dealt with ‘Disease and Weed Control.” Willis Wheeler 
introduced Dr. John F. Ahrens, Plant Pathologist with the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, who told us about mulches, herbicides (selective and 
non-se!ective) and how and when to use them. For dandelions, he suggested 
using a sponge on the end of a stick with 2-4-D. He stressed the importance 
of always reading the labels, treating a trial planting first, and getting your¬ 
self in a good state of mind to do the job right. 

Mr. Wheeler then told us what to look for in the way of pests and diseases, 
with slides to illustrate each pest or its symptoms. The names of products 
most effective in controlling basal rot were given, with slides to show the 
difference in crop yield between treated bulbs and untreated. The difference 
in some instances was amazing. 

Saturday afternoon we were free to do what we pleased. Some chose a 
bus tour of Old Wethersfield: others visited the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
America’s oldest art museum, and were amazed to find a picture of a pink 
double dalTodil painted in the 17th century. 

A moment of silent prayer was observed in memory of Larry Mains and 
George D. Watrous, Jr., before the final banquet. Following a delicious meal 
Chuck Anthony introduced our speaker, David Lloyd, who had come from 
London, accompanied by his lovely wife, for this occasion. He spoke briefly 
of the plight of the RHS Year Books, then he talked of the steadily widening 
gulf between the commercial grower and the exhibition flower. His state¬ 
ment “I do think we must make the showbench our servant and not our 
master” was thought-provoking. When he had finished, it was obvious that 
his audience liked him. 

Mrs. Neil MacNeale thanked each of the wonderful people who had made 
this Convention such a delightful occasion for us all and thus the 1971 
Convention was adjourned. 

Let's all go to Portland in 1972! 
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MERTECT AND BENLATE CONTROL 
BASAL ROT OF DAFFODILS 

By C. J. Gould and V. L. Miller * 

Our long search for a substitute for mercurials to use in controlling 
Fusarium basal rot of daffodils appears to be nearing an end. Both of the 
new systemic benzimidazole fungicides, Mertect 160 (thiabendazole) and 
Benlate (benomyl) appear to give as good or better control than mercurials. 

The search, which has been carried on since 1941, has often been frus¬ 
trating. We tested over 1,000 compounds. Several appeared promising, but 
the companies failed to market them. So back to the lab we would go. The 
first benzimidazoles arrived in 1966 and since then most of our efforts have 
been devoted to determining the best ways of using them. These methods are 
summarized below, Both compounds are available but Benlate is not yet 
registered for use on bulbs. We can only recommend Mertect at this time, 
even though both fungicides act about the same. 

Other research, here and abroad, has shown that both Mertect and Benlate 
will control Fusarium rots of tulips, iris, lilies and gladiolus as well as 
daffodils-. Mertect has given us somewhat better results than Benlate on 
Narcissus, bqt Benlate is more effective on some of the other bulb crops. 

Best Time to Treat: Wc have always obtained better control by treating 
within 48 hours after digging; that is, before the fungus has had time to 
penetrate deeply into the bulb. In western Washington bulbs usually become 
infected when diseased and healthy bulbs are jumbled together during 
digging. In warmer climates where infection may also spread via roots, it 
may be necessary to dig infested stocks much earlier than normal and treat 
them immediately. 

Type of Treatment: Soaking daffodil bulbs has almost always been 
more effective than dusting or spraying them. Soaking apparently gives 
better penetration or coverage. 

Rate: Mertect 160 at the rate of I Vi lbs per 100 gal (3 Vi tsp./gal.) or 
Benlate at Ws lb (5 tsp./gal.) has usually been sufficient. Stronger rates are 
more effective but cost too much except for high-priced varieties of daffodils. 

Temperature of Soak: Warm temperatures (77°F. and higher) have 
usually been more effective than cooler ones. We are now recommending 77° 
but may go higher in the future. 

Length of Soak: Long soaks have usually given much better control than 
short ones. Thirty minutes is our standard recommendation for commercial 
treating immediately after digging. A longer treatment (3-4 hours) gives 
much better results when bulbs are treated a week or more after digging. 
Preliminary results showed that we can probably substitute Mertect 160 and 
Benlate for formaldehyde without adversely affecting nematode control 
during the regular hot water treatment. Several experiments are underway, 
particularly with Mertect and Benlate. at 110°F. for 4 hours with and 
without heptachlor, chlordanc, and other additives. 


* Plant Pathologist, Department of Plant Pathology, and Agricultural Chemist, 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry, Western Washington Research and Exten¬ 
sion Center, Washington State University, Puyallup, Washington. 
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Wetting Agents: Biofilm (4-8 oz./lOO gal,) is the only wetting-sticking 
agent we have tried that has improved yields consistently. Other materials 
are under test. 

We have been successful* occasionally, in apparently eliminating the basal 
rot fungus in diseased bulbs by heavily coating them with Mertect or Benlate 
before planting or by planting infected bulbs in soil heavily treated with 
these compounds. Such control is very expensive but might be useful on 
expensive varieties and new hybrids. Additional experimentation is needed 
to confirm these leads. 

With so much concern over mercury pollution and the probability that 
mercury fungicides will sooner or later be discontinued, we feel very for¬ 
tunate that Mcrtcct and Benlate have become available and have proven to 
be such effective substitutes. 

We thank Merck Chemical Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
the Washington State Bulb Commission for supplies and financial support; 
and Mr. Worth Vasscy and Mrs. Evelyn Morris for technical assistance in 
these tests. 

Explanation of Illustration: Fw.vammj-infested stocks of the Narcissus 
cultivar King Alfred were obtained from a commercial grower on July 19, 
1969, the same day as dug. Five replications of 100 bulbs each (i.e. 500 per 
treatment) were treated 1 or 7 days after digging, stored in our bulb shed, 
planted Sept. 15, and harvested June 22, 1970. The photograph shows the 
yield of healthy bulbs. 

Treatments given the various lots: a. Untreated; b. Mersolite (PMA), 
7 days after digging, 1 lb./250 gal.; c. Mertect, 1 day, 30 min.; d. Mertect, 
7 days, 30 min.; e. 7 days, 240 min.; f. Benlate, 1 day, 30 min.; g. Benlate, 
7 days, 30 min.; h. Benlate, 7 days, 140 min. 

All Mertect and Benlate dosages were 1,000 parts per million, and the 
temperature of solutions 77°F, 


LAWRENCE P, MAINS 

The American Daffodil Society lost an active and enthusiastic member 
when Larry Mains died on March 23rd. For many years Larry was a pro¬ 
fessor of civil engineering at Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia. 
Bridges were his special field. For some years before his retirement, he was 
chairman of his department. 

Larry was also a member of the American Iris Society and the American 
Hemerocallis Society. He served a term as a regional vice-president of the 
Iris Society. At Drexel Lodge, a country outpost of Drexel Institute, he 
maintained extensive labeled collections of his three favorite flowers, in 
addition to the collections he had at his own home. He was a habitual 
eonvention-goer. His friendliness and his generosity with his plants will be 
remembered by people from coast to coast. 

He served as chairman of the photography committee of ADS for many 
years. Although he did not enter flowers in competition, he often lent a hand 
at local shows, and staged educational exhibits. His beautiful displays, 
neatly labeled, of the finest varieties, must have inspired many to try newer 
and better daffodils. His color slides will continue to inspire them. 

— Gertrude S. Wister 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEASON, 1971 

THE EARLY OREGON SEASON 

By George E. Morrill, Oregon City, Oregon 

My daffodil season began February 12 when blooms of N. jonquilia. sent 
by Carl Amason from southern Arkansas, began to open with their delightful 
fragrance and coloring. Usually Bartley is the first flower to bloom here but 
it was almost two weeks later before it opened. Chinese Sacred Lily bloomed 
March 1, with its fragrant white petalled, yellow cupped flowers, followed 
on March 11 by Small Talk, old Penvose, and two of my seedlings. Malvern 
Gold opened four days later with its beautiful yellow blossoms. Thus the 
daffodil season began here. 

Oregon had its usual wet winter with more rain than average and the 
rain continued through February and March with 21 rainy days in the 
latter month. The temperature seemed warmer than usual with no really 
cold spells. We had six inches of snow the middle of January and about the 
same amount again the last few days of February, but the snow r soon 
melted. The big surprise was that the coldest night of the season was March 
1 when the temperature dropped to 14°F. Everything was frozen solid! I 
had visions of all buds turning black. Some stems never straightened up and 
three buds of Soletl d'Or did turn black but that seemed to be the extent of 
the damage. 

I expected the season to be earlier than usual because of the seemingly 
mild winter but that is not the way the daffodils felt as blooming dates were 
10 days to 2 weeks later than usual for the early ones where records are 
kept. Daffodil Haven was visited February 20 and the season was also later 
there. N. cyclamineus and many of its hybrids w-ere in bloom at that time 
along with Culpepper's February Bicolor, which was living up to its name 
and is quite a nice flower for such an early one. 

Many of you grow' Pixie, the delightful little miniature originated by 
Matthew Fowlds. I had the privilege of visiting Mr. Fowlds in his Salem 
retirement home early in March. His little cyclamineus hybrids were in full 
bloom at that lime. This cyclamineus breeding project was started in 1942 
by crossing a small yellow trumpet with N. cyclamineus and has been 
carried on through the years. Many nice little flowers have resulted, some 
with perianths that reflex similar to the species and others that arc spreading 
in various degrees. He expects to have seed available again this year so that 
some of you can grow his little flowers for yourselves. 

Mr. Fowlds is 90 years old and is getting too feeble to continue his 
daffodil breeding work much longer. During the last few' years 13 of his 
originations have been introduced by Grant Mitsch and more will be as 
soon as stocks are large enough. Six of these introductions are in Div. 5; 2 
in Div. 6; 4 in Div. 7; and Grosbeak is a 2d. Coming soon is Comment, a 
2b with a lovely pink crown that reflexes until it touches the perianth seg¬ 
ments. 

The newest ADS member in this area is Dr. Dennis R. wSchiller, who lives 
in North Portland at the top of a bluff overlooking the Willamette River. 
He has been interested in daffodils for some time and has done considerable 
hybridizing. Because of lack of space at home he grow's most of his seedlings 
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at Murray Evans’. Dr, Schiller spoke of his enjoyment of Greenlet when 
talking with me by phone. 

Several years ago Mr. and Mrs. Ernest S. Kirby moved from the Los 
Angeles area to their present home on Louden Road about 4 miles from 
Murray Evans location. Their main planting of daffodils is on a southern 
slope with a background of young fir trees. Mrs, Kirby is developing a rock 
garden to display her collection of miniatures to good advantage. Jack Snipe 
made a bright spot the afternoon I visited them but buds of others were 
pushing upward with promise of future bloom. 

Everyone growing daffodils near here will long remember a windstorm 
that occured the afternoon and evening of March 26. My flowers were 
blown around severely and the beds filled with trash from a neighbor’s yard. 
We can look forward to another spring when the weather may be more 
favorable and the daffodils will not suffer the damage they did this year. 


CONFUSION, UNLTD., 1970-1971 

By Pat Hancock, Dallas , Texas 

Surprise, pleasure, and bitter disappointment have run concurrently all 
throughout this daffodil season here. Way back in October early cold 
triggered premature growth of a number of plants and then a return of 
withering dry heat convinced these same plants that winter had flashed by 
and summer was coming on — time for them to retire; thus I diagnose the 
failure of my customary November and December offerings from clumps 
like Narcissus cantabricus var. fotiosus and N , bulbocodium subsp. vulgaris 
var. citrinus. Even the quality of the foliage reflects the extreme lack of 
natural precipitation throughout the Southwest this season. Once again, N. 
viridiflorus showed me its solitary leaf from October 7 to April 6, and four 
clumps of N. bulbocodium cantabricus nwnophyllus from four firms are all 
triphyllous or better, and bloomless this year. 

September 25 I had planted 20 seeds each of open-pollinated N. rupicola 
and 'TV. rupicola minutifiora” in two giant clay pots which were then lucked 
under a double-flowered pomegranate bush. To my shock, four rupicola 
sprouts appeared at Thanksgiving, and with motherly concern were sur¬ 
rounded with small curled leaves from the pomegranate. In February it was 
so simple to blow this cover away and admire the strapping growth, only the 
barest tips of weather-burned yellow. Shortly thereafter, 16 more shoots 
showed up simultaneously and as of April 13 the first four remain visibly 
advanced in growth but all 20 proceed well. The 20 “ minutifiora ” sprouted 
with the 16 rupicola and grow at the same rate, and since this variety is not 
included in any keys by the various authorities nor given print space in the 
International Register, its identity remains shrouded in mystery. The Daffodil 
and Tulip Year Book 1963 gives some tantalizing hints about this plant on 
pages 42 and 44 — hopefully by 1974 some light can be shed on the matter 
to resolve the question. 

Seeds of N. jonquilla and N. cyclamineus sprouted readily and thrive but 
seeds of N. triandrus aibus and N. asturiensis in identical soil with identical 
watering have appeared sporadically and vanished quickly so that there is 
never more than one seedling in either pot at a time, The sprout gets yellow 
at the soil level first, and in two days’ time the entire sprout is but hay. 
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Judging from the diversity of leaf aspect, anthesis, form, and color, it 
is just possible that I have acquired every known intergrading of the Nar¬ 
cissus bulbocodimn complex; all, however, have arrived bearing the varietal 
epithet of conspicmis. which I strongly suspect of being a “catch-all” name 
as is "N. cernuus .” One group is definitely N. bulbocodium subsp. praecox, 
and at least some of the plants have further revealed themselves to be var. 
paucinervis while some others in this group declined to flower this year. 
One plant from Carl Amason that did really take my eye was labeled as var. 
conspicuus and must be a superior form to any I have known previously. 
The entire flower was made up of tissue of a body and shining silken surface 
inside and out more like a newly-opened gardenia petal. This fleshiness bore 
no pleats at all and the distal Vtt inch of corona was turned inwards very 
abruptly at nearly a right angle to the sides, again with not one pleat. The 
marginal edge was as perfect as if drawn with a compass. The leaves were 
several and set at an angle of 60° from the soil level — thus shading a 
chance of this plant being a “super-obesus." The scape was quite tall even 
among its brethren, but like the capsule that remains, disproportionately thin 
for such a meaty flower. This is the first bulbocodium I have ever seen that 
did not show some slight degree of pcrianthic zygomorphy, coronal pleating, 
and marginal mouse-nibbling! Since a goodly number of the new plantings 
this year were done to the tune of “Jingle Bells’ it is not fair to mention 
their blooming time, as they are doing the best they can with the circum¬ 
stances dealt them, but they get “A” for determination. 

The on-again-off-again weather caused every Division 6 planting to give 
burned leaves and blasted buds. Windbreaks coming up next fall for these. 

A mysterious poet is the only thing that came up of 5 N. minor planted 
newly this year. It chose to open between April 8 and 12 so its day-age is 
unknown also, as we Eastered in Chicago. The petals would overlap deeply 
except for the fact that their sides curl inwardly towards each other, not 
back. The entire tube is as deep green as the scape or leaves; likewise the 
eye is emerald. The perianth is snow-white while the disc is barely creamy 
white all except the rim which is the color of pink salmon. The seller lists 
Keats, which agrees w'ith the green center under Div. 9, but their description 
of Fairy Circle, a 3b, mentions “flat cup edged with buff-pink." 

Narcissus scaberulus likes Dallas, no doubt of that. Last year three new 
bulbs managed only one scape bearing one bloom. Once as leaves appeared 
and once later after all leaves were gone I scratched flowers of sulphur into 
the surface soil, but no other nutriment. One bulb sent up a two-flowered 
scape, another sent up a three-flowered scape, and the third bulb sent up 
two scapes bearing a total of five flowers. February 20 was the start of this 
population explosion, and the tiny blooms lasted an entire month. Only one 
seed pod did not get yellow and shrivel after a promising swelling initially, 
but the weather did not favor the pollinators nor did my frequent watering 
help things. 

Nothing read so far mentions any daffodil as being twice-blooming, and 
yet another gift from Carl Amason has caused me wonderment. March 11 
the first plant of N. bulbocodium Tenuifolius bloomed, charming as only 
these little Subgenus Corbularias can be. It was a short-lived flow'er, however, 
and shriveled away under a w'eek, to be replaced March 26 with a second 
scape bearing a larger longer-lasting bloom. These were all single-nose 
bulbs, and there is no doubt as to the origin of this second scape in my mind, 
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but I was careful to leave the remnants of scape #1 and photographed the 
situation. 

Seed-set among the tiny species was very low this year, but not so with 
the hybrids and large species, possibly because they restrained themselves 
till the weather leveled off. Sacajawea, a 2a inclusion in the group testing 
order for Dallas this year, opened March 12 with a rich yellow perianth 
and an even richer yellow corona, and by March 14 had become a “tri¬ 
color" by developing a golden orange margin to the corona. It faded just 
prior to our show March 24 for me, but Maureen Kerr had an established 
clump that came and went in February. 

Venerable Div. 8 Sc illy White was lovely on February 28, the heads 
packed together, and with the white petals and pale yellow cup reminded 
me of Ornitholagum arabicum opening April 13, on a slightly larger scale 
than the Narcissus. 

The other strange event among the daffodils for me may not be at all 
eccentric to more experienced growers. An obvious bulbocodium-complex 
member, which arrived three years ago in the bag with N. triandrus concolor t 
has annually sent up early leaves, the first two of w'hich lie flat on the ground 
north and south closely followed by another pair that lie east and west, by 
the compass. In due course (March 6) a 2-cm. Jong scape bears a yellow 
bloom 19 mm. long (the tube and perianth, however, being exceedingly 
green even as these flowers go) and about 8 mm. across the non-flared rim. 
This year seven leaves came up, but obviously from two noses, the younger 
sending up but three leaves, which it laid out flat in the same north-south¬ 
west plane, and did not bloom as did the older nose. Notes of March 19 
read: “The leaves of the Mystery Narcissus in with N. t. concotor are now 
leaving their entirely flat location on ground and are becoming ascending- 
upright. Bloom was nipped off by bird — no seeds again!” March 27 I 
photographed these same leaves bolt upright. 

The final shot in my garden of new and/or strange daffodils may be fired 
by 2a Forthright which had a buried bud back at the same time as lc 
Empress of Ireland that opened April 6 in pristine beauty, ft brings to mind 
a newly-hatched butterfly, the perianth first drooping forward somewhat, in 
a few days opening out flat, then a brief reflexing only to again droop 
forward more and more as the week-old bloom fades. The Forthright bud 
appears to be halt-way up unless it has an extremely short scape, and my 
new Lent Lilies must be geared for a later Lent than that of 1971, for some 
tips are just now breaking ground. At this rate there may be daffodils 
blooming alongside the spider lilies this autumn. 

JONQUILS, LARGE-CUPS, AND A 
LONG MISSISSIPPI SPRINGTIME 

By Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 

If happiness for you is a field of daffodils blowing in the wind, then 
sheer delight comes early when you grow jonquils in Mississippi. The first 
blooms of N. jonquilla opened for me this year on January 11, and by 
January 16 several hundred were in full bloom. Naturalized in a woodland 
area, they kept their sweet perfume and bright gold color for a full month. 

As these faded, the focus shifted to a curving sweep of Sir Watkin in 
the front of the perennial border. Each year I am as delighted with my 
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antique of the daffodil world as some of my friends arc with their pewter 
pitchers and four-poster beds. Sir Watkin may no longer win first place in 
shows, but it takes a garden blue ribbon with me, as it made an attractive 
landscape picture for three weeks, despite rain, hail, and tornadic winds. 

Some years it seems we'll have no winter at all here in the Deep South, 
and this was one of them. This year jonquil foliage was up by Thanksgiving, 
Paper Whites were in full bloom outdoors by Christmas, and the two-year- 
old seedlings showed two inches of green growth on New' Year's Day, Even 
ice and snow on January 7 only briefly interrupted the belated Indian sum¬ 
mer. Then the cold weather began in mid-February, a few days of 20-degree 
temperature alternating with a week of warm weather. And, always, the high 
winds of March. 

vSometimes I feel as if I’m gardening on the last outpost of daffodil 
civilization. Local nurseries stock perhaps a total of two dozen varieties, 
nearly all of Dutch origin. There are few ADS members in this area, and 
fewer shows. But this season, reading and re-reading B. Y. Morrison's 
article on “Daffodils in the Gulf South,*' in the 1966 Daffodil Handbook, 
1 realize that I am not attempting to do the impossible. I have been amazed 
at how closely my experiences, with classes and even specific cultivars, 
parallel his. 

He begins, “Each daffodil lover in the Lower South will have to make his 
ow r n voyage of discovery." And in six seasons here I have found that 
success with many cultivars is possible. Hardy and attractive in the garden, 
generous of increase, and making a good show again this year after division, 
were February Gold, Carlton, Mount Hood, Liberty Bells, Silver Chimes, 
John Evelyn, Polar Ice, and Geranium. These alone could make a satis¬ 
factory long-season daffodil garden. 

Mr. Morrison says, “One will succeed here with relatively few trumpets of 
value," and I ruefully agree. Yellow trumpets arc my obsession, and I 
seemingly have conquered basal rot w ith high shade, mulch, and raised beds. 
Yet this season 17 different second-year la's did not bloom, in the midst 
of a large flower-filled bed from all the other divisions. This happens with 
many growers in this area. 

He continues, l \ . . but can expect success with a wide range of large- 
cups,” and indeed Division 2 is our glory. All that I have tried do well here 
— yellows, bicolors, red cups, pinks, and reverse bicolors. 

The first week in February four second-year 2a self-yellows were in full 
bloom. Mr. Morrison says of St. Keverne, “a glorious flower, and happy." 
It is that in my garden, stately and golden. For once, Galway survived to 
bloom again — this great gold flower I love enough to buy every year if it 
succumbs. Its child. Butterscotch, was a wonderfully vigorous plant with 
good increase and blooms almost as fine as its parent. Even Carlton, usually 
neglected because it will take neglect, responded to better culture with 
blooms almost of show quality. When Ormeau with its elegant proportions 
opened two weeks later, I pondered, “Why do I bother with la’s?” 

Blooming with these were Dove Wings, by far the finest of the cycla- 
minus hybrids here, pale, shimmering Nazareth, and long-stemmed, color- 
fast Craigyw r arren. 

Throughout February, bulbs planted five years ago and undisturbed con¬ 
tinued to give good bloom; Preamble with its silver-dusted petals; Tudor 
Minstrel and the long-lasting gold of its cup; Binkie, w'hich reverses pcrlcctly 
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here; tall, well-colored Fortune; Ceylon and Canlatrice with their perfection 
of form; and especially dainty, vigorous, prolific Sweetness, with its fra¬ 
grance and substance. 

Mr. Morrison said that for a yellow trumpet effect in the garden, , . one 
may be allowed the scandal of suggesting that many of the later jonquil 
hybrids are, in effect, trumpets.” This spring when I first saw Shah, new 
wdth me, I understood. Each morning I went out to gaze in wonder at this 
elegant garden-trumpet-in-miniature, with its lovely fragrance. I just hope 
its jonquil heritage is strong enough! 

The real traffic-stopper among my new bulbs was Sun Dance. Its huge 
cup and brassy gold color atop still stems unbowed in the worst our March 
winds could produce, caught the immediate attention of every visitor. To 
discerning observers, Goldcourt showed the substance and form that make 
it still a winner. A definite mind-sticker was Iceland, a 2b which opens with 
snow-white flecks around a clear yellow' cup. 

My cut-flower favorite for several seasons has been Festivity. In a vase it 
takes on sheen and seems to grow larger. Joining it this year w r as Arctic 
Gold. Cut when the bud first opened, blooms lasted six days, in that perfect 
form and color. I discovered an unexpected bonus—its jonquil-like fragrance. 

This year, for the first time, a city-wide March fiow'er show was held in 
Jack-son. More than 300 stems of daffodils w'ere entered in 21 classes. The 
conversation piece was the first split-coronas growm in Jackson: Lorraine 
Kennon’s Two-Step, Square Dancer, and Gold Collar. Mrs. Kennon showed 
her skill with the old as well, as her three well-growm and beautifully staged 
Music Halls w'on.an Award of Merit. The highlight of my own season was 
winning the other Award of Merit with a collection of five different yellow 
trumpets: Arctic Gold, Burnished Gold, Sun Dance, William the Silent, and 
Golden Top. 

Sometimes I think I have enjoyed my “post-script” garden best of all, 
with no show worries. Red Marley had the most brilliant red color I’ve 
grown. Polar Ice, icy, green-eyed, and lovely, and Actaea usually had two 
blooms to the stem. Glen wherry, with great substance and its colorful red 
green-eyed cup, was breathtaking. And Arctic Golds kept opening, in 
absolute perfection. 

As I look around my garden on Good Friday, the azaleas share the spot¬ 
light with bright splashes of tulips. But here and there are still colorful clumps 
of daffodils. My official “season-enders” are in full bloom: Geranium, the two 
Cheerfulnesses, and Polar Ice. But the newest bed and the front shrub 
border, the latter unintentionally mulched much too deeply, both show fat 
buds a few inches high. Truly it is not unreasonable to hope for blooms 
still open on May II —four full months of daffodils in Mississippi! 

Author’s note: B. Y. Morrison's home, “Back Acres,'' which he shared 
with Mr. Ivan Anderson, wax hard hit by Hurricane Camille in 1969. But a 
letter this week from Mr. Anderson says that this season the daffodil bloom 
showed complete recovery, though the labels are still a shambles. He writes, 
“The Back Acres collection of some 500 varieties and species still thrive. 
The tazettas, jonquils, and triandrus have done best, and the autumn-blooming 
serotinus and viridiflorus bloom every year." This certainly shows that a 
wide variety of daffodils can be grown in the very Deep South. 
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WEATHER, DAFFODILS, WEATHER! 

By Eve Robertson, Taylors, South Carolina 

Winter stayed so long that summer came right in. Between the two only 
a few days provided weather for suitable daffodil development. 

We tired of waiting for our flowers to open and went over to Chesterfield, 
S. C. to see the ones of the late Charles Meehan. Bloom was well into mid¬ 
season and the garden was proof of a good gardeners’ work living long after 
he’s gone. Of course Charles’ wife, Vivian, has kept things in good order, 
but no bulbs have been replanted. There was heavy bloom and all had been 
down six years and some longer, While looking over the seedlings, we spied 
an exciting cyclamineus hybrid with a red cup. It is a most distinctive little 
flower and we purchased the stock, hoping it will do well and can be offered 
to others. 

The next w r eek our first flowers out were Tete-a-Tete, Snipe, and Shah. 
They made a good appearance and were enjoyed for many days. During this 
time growth on all flowers eased along normally, stems lengthening and 
doubles looking better than 1 had ever seen them. 

Bang! right out of the blue came a 7-inch snow. Snow would have been 
welcomed as there was a moisture deficiency, but it brought bad companions 
of wind and freezing. Stems were broken in great numbers and the doubles 
suffered terribly. 

On April 1 we attended the Atlanta show. The whole area had been 
pestered with an ice storm a week before, so severe that limbs of trees were 
broken badly. The tenacity of exhibitors was evident in their snatching and 
preserving flowers in spite of old man weather. 1 have attended this show 
for many years and even though it has always been a good one, this year it 
was excellent. There were fine, clean, well grown flowers, including plenty 
of new introductions, and all divisions were well represented. They always 
have a glorious display of tazettas. The best flower in the show was Ariel, 
exhibited by Mrs. W. S. Simms, who also won many other awards. Mr, & 
Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie won the Carey Quinn medal with an exception¬ 
ally fine group of flowers. Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr. of Clcmson, S. C. was 
awarded the Rose Ribbon for a nice seedling from Corinth X Empress of 
Ireland. 

While in Atlanta we were again able to enjoy the beauty and serenity of 
the garden of our friend Mrs. T. E. Tolleson. Surrounded by stately tall 
pines, it is one of the loveliest gardens I know. The daffodil beds gently 
curve to a point not visible from the house, which makes it seem that 
daffodils go on endlessly. 

When we arrived home many more flowers were open and for three or 
four days it seemed there might be something near a normal season. Soon 
the temperature started soaring — 75° to 80° and the peak 89“—with 
strong dry winds. Two weeks of this and about all of the flowers were open 
and nearly all of them gone. There was so much to see in such a short time 
— established bulbs, old seedlings, new seedlings, and new bulbs too — I 
panicked. 

Only a few crosses were made. Many flowers I didn’t get to see until they 
were nearly gone. Two or three days of it and a flower had lost its substance. 

During this dilemma it was very refreshing to be visited by two young 
men enthusiastically interested in raising seedlings, with some already corn- 
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ing along. Mr. Otis Ethredge of Saluda, S. C., one of our ADS members, 
and his friend, Mr. Curran Craft, are teachers in the city schools of Colum¬ 
bia, S. C. We had a delightful visit together. It is encouraging and a great 
joy to think of all the seasons of pleasure men in their mid-twenties will be 
able to enjoy. They will have enough time to develop many wonderful 
seedlings. 

Even though the main portion of the flowering season was disturbing, 
many flowers were able to put up a good fight and be outstanding. Right 
now six or eight linger in my mind. 

Murray Evans’ Honeymoon (Trousseau X Cantatricc) which is not yet 
ready for introduction, was the most unusual. Three large la flowers of ex¬ 
ceptional smoothness, on tall erect stems, and chamois color entirely, made 
a majestic appearance. All visitors stopped by it to comment. 

Rameses, which here is the best 2b red, held its color very well. Strong, 
tall stems supported the largest, smoothest, reddest cup yet. When 1 was at 
Waterford in 1962 David Lloyd and Allen Hardy judged this to be the best 
then, and I haven’t seen anything to beat it. However, I haven’t seen the 
very newest ones. 

Cool Flame is a dream flower. It required two days to completely color up 
and, with the prevailing weather, I was surprised it did at all. It too is on 
tall, strong stems with head held high and of luscious coloring. It is a very 
reddish rose, difficult to describe, but oh, so easy to enjoy. 

Angel gave the best flowers 1 have had from it. They kept on growing 
taller and larger and gaining smoothness and substance. With snow-white 
perianth and green in the throat, they were so lovely one couldn’t stay away 
from them for long. Ben has always thought it his favorite. At the 1962 
London show Mr. P. dc Jager told me about the flower and offered to sell a 
bulb for one hundred dollars. He didn’t have a flower with him and I 
couldn’t see paying that for a bulb 1 had not seen bloom. Some years later 1 
bought it but I have always felt I was the loser in not accepting Mr. de 
Jager's offer. I have never lost a bulb, it is always in good form, and this 
year I flowered some good-looking seedlings from it. Broomhil! came in 
exquisite form as always. I have never seen a poor flower from it. There is 
nothing to fault it for except a hit of cream in the cup, which bleaches in a 
few hours, and it's well worth the waiting. 

Panache is the best 1c with me and this year it was nearly perfect. So far 
I have had no rot with it. 

Among older flowers Wedding Gift gave nice flowers with great substance. 
This is another one of which 1 have never lost a bulb. Candida is very 
nearly white, a large full flower with strong stem and good growing habits. 
Harmony Bells is such a joy in the landscape, for cutting, or for show. 
Thirty bulbs were planted in the rock garden and the result was as charming 
as 1 had hoped it would he. 

There was reason to have fun looking over the seedlings this year. Some 
very nice pinks showed up and many of them opened pink. Some of the 
parents were: Leonaine X Mrs. Oscar Ronalds, Lconaine X Rose Royale, 
Gentility X Cara Nome, and Lisbreen X Leonaine. A flower I loved then 
and still have a quickening of the pulse when I visualize it came from Kin- 
corth X Kinard. Its wide overlapping white perianth and flat white cup was 
so lovely, suggestive of a well dressed bride. Homage X Angel gave some 
promising flowers. It made me glad I have more coming on. 
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After a telephone conversation one night with Murray Evans, and hearing 
of his find of the year, a yellow-pink trumpet. I was surprised to find the 
next morning a pale pink-and-yellow large-cup. It is not a fine flower but it 
is interesting; the parents are Dew Pond X Interlude. 

Perhaps this is enough about seedlings: I could easily run on too long. 

The major regret of the season was that the heat took the flowers so fast 
there wasn't enough time to number, label, check on parents, and make a 
sizable number of crosses. However, there's always the future, in which time 
we will do all the catching up, and what a nice dream it is! 

Now, April 23. the weather is cooler with a gentle rain falling, and the 
last flowers, Cushendall, Cushlake. Tittle-Tattle. Dallas, Gay Time. Dactyl, 
and a few others may be around until we leave for the convention next 
week. I know all the flowers we shall see there will help to fill the void left 
from our own season. 

Perhaps I should repent a bit of my attitude regarding the season's 
weather. I am reminded of my doctor's statement. “Halitosis is bad, but 
better than no breath at all." Surely a poor dalfodi! season is better than no 
season a! ail. 


HERE AND THERE 


The principal articles in the January issue of the New England Region 
Newsletter are an optimistic one entitled “June in January" and a pessimistic 
one entitled ‘‘Sour Apples in Eden," both by the Editor, G. S. Lee, Jr., and 
neither of which can be summarized in a sentence. (Special subscription 
price for this Newsletter, $1.00 a year.) 

In addition to announcements of shows and such, the February News¬ 
letter of the Southwest Region introduces several new office-holders in such 
a way as to make the readers feel they know them better — or wish they 
did. Mrs. Charles Dillard (Rosalie) is the new President of the Arkansas 
Daffodil Society; Mrs. James F. Piper (Mildred) is President of the Texas 
Daffodil Society; and Mrs. Fred W. Harris (Fanita) is one of the ADS 
Regional Directors. 

Mass plantings of old standard daffodil varieties are being planned in the 
gardens of Washington, Arkansas, as an added attraction for visitors to the 
ante-bellum houses in early spring, with Carl Amason serving as an advisor 
to the Pioneer Washington Restoration Foundation for this project. 

Betty Darden's March issue of the Middle Atlantic News Letter is the 
mixture we have come to expect of personal opinions and tributes, quota¬ 
tions— this time from Colette, Emily Dickinson, and a book, “The Re¬ 
markable Irish" — and official announcements. Excerpts will appear later in 
The Daffodil Journal. One such excerpt, “What is a Daffodil,” was reprinted 
in the Tacoma, Washington, "Soundings” for February 10, 1971, being 
given, with a photograph of daffodils, almost a quarter of the front page. 

The Washington Daffodil Society Newsletter for March is illustrated with 
a letter and membership card from the Executive Director of ADS, welcom¬ 
ing WDS as a Life Member of ADS “entitled to all the privileges until 
2 + 3 = 7.” 
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The newest Newsletter we have received is from the Central Ohio Daffo¬ 
dil Society and bears the title CODS Corner. The editor is Mary Lou Grip- 
shover, who has also undertaken to serve as ADS Bulb Broker, to help locate 
hard-to-fmd cultivars for would-be buyers (or donees). The feature article 
in the April issue is by Grace P. Baird, and might have been titled “How 
Galway Went to the Dalfodil Show." 

The January issue of the Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter reports 
that their first convention was an unqualified success. Records of winning 
exhibitors and cultivars in 14 1970 shows are given in considerable detail. 

The April issue of Horticulture included an article by Jean Kilborn: “The 
Dainty Miniature Daffodils," dealing with their culture in a “very cool 
greenhouse." The article was accompanied by two attractive illustrations, 
one in color, somewhat Hawed by the misspelling of “triandrus" in the cap¬ 
tion of one, and the inclusion of two blooms apparently having only five 
perianth segments each in the other. 

In The Washington Post for April 4, the “Weekend Traveler" suggests a 
visit to “America's Daffodil Capital," Gloucester County, Virginia. A photo¬ 
graph of Mrs. George Heath and her son, Brent, in one of their fields of 
daffodils, accompanies the article. 

The April 11 issue of Sunday, The Hartford Courant Magazine, bears a 
giant 2a on its cover, and inside is a double page devoted to views of the 
Stout, Anthony, and Larus gardens included on the Convention garden tour, 
in color. 

Last, but not least, in this round-up of daffodil news in print, the May 8 
issue of The New Yorker includes an account of a visit to Mrs. Lionel 
Richardson and Prospect House by John McCarten, who has been reporting 
on various aspects of the Irish scene from time to time. 


IN APPRECIATION 

George D. Watrous, Jr., husband of our Editor, died on April 10, 1971. 
A former Government economist, Mr. Watrous had been retired for many 
years. An active gardener, he worked with his wife in developing an in¬ 
formal garden and neighborhood sylvan retreat in the Chevy Chase section 
of Washington, D. C. 

Although never a formal member of the American Daffodil Society, Mr. 
Watrous kept a keen eye on daffodils, large and small, and on the Society 
itself, George S. Lee, Jr., when President of the Society, conferred the un¬ 
official title and duties of “Kibitzer" on Mr. Watrous, who fulfilled his 
appointment with frequent beneficial suggestions. In 1968 a miniature cycla- 
mincus daffodil resembling Mite but more compact was registered and named 
after the Kibitzer. Some members will recall a humorous and anonymous 
article in the ADS Daffodil Bulletin of August 1962 on chromosomes in 
which Mr. Watrous sharply teased daffodil hybridizers. 

George Watrous contributed much to daffodil growers and to the Ameri¬ 
can Daffodil Society. The Kibitzer's warm interesting personality and good 
suggestions will be greatly missed. 

— William O. Tjcknor 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

For economy and greater flexibility, the annual roster of members will be 
published this year in a separate booklet enclosed with the September Journal. 
Reproduction will be by photography of typed pages, eliminating the high 
cost of setting the roster in type. In the past, preparation of copy for the 
printer has consumed the month of July and additions and corrections could 
be made up to the time the copy was turned over to the printer. Typing the 
pages for photography will take about the same amount of time, but once 
a sheet is completed any changes will be out of the question. Therefore, only 
those members who are in good standing as of July 1 can be certain to find 
their names included in the roster. Memberships which expired Dec. 31, 
1970 or March 31, 1971 and are not renewed prior to July 1 cannot be 
included. Memberships which expire June 30 will be given the usual three 
months of grace for renewal and will be listed. 


The failure of the RHS over a period of several months to respond to our 
orders for various publications created a trying and regrettable situation in 
the office and discontent among our members. Whatever the reasons, normal 
flow has now been resumed and the secretary of the RHS has apologized for 
the difficulties created. The interruption which lasted six months resulted in 
an accumulation of nearly 200 unfilled or partially filled orders and while 
these have now been processed, it is more than likely that there has been an 
occasional error or oversight on our part. Any member whose order has not 
by now been completely and correctly filled should get in touch with the 
office at once. 

Copies of the long-awaited Lot’s Wood which was described on p. 34 of 
the Journal for last September are now' in stock. It might be described as a 
sequel to Elizabeth Lawrence's The Little Bulbs and is built on her cor¬ 
respondence with Carl Krippendorf whose garden is now the site of the 
Cincinnati Nature Center. In view of the large role of daffodils in the book, 
the familiar personalities involved, and Miss Lawrence's delightful style, this 
book must be considered a significant piece of the daffodil literature. Where 
else can you share the pleasures of growing daffodils in an era when a bulb 
of King Alfred cost $15? Copies may be had from the office for $2.50 
postpaid. 

# i,*s sjt 

Kenyon Reynolds is a familiar name in the history of daffodils especially 
in California where he is best remembered for the handsome Patricia 
Reynolds Trophy and the daffodil which also bears the name of his late 
wife and is available from Murray Evans. In 1945 Mr. Reynolds distributed 
his worldly goods and entered Westminister Abbey in Mission City, B. C. as 
Father Bede Reynolds. He has written an autobiography entitled A Rebel 
from Riches which has recently been published by Cultigan Publications, 
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Inc., P. O. Box 5396, San Bernardino, Calif. 92408 and copies may 
obtained from them for $3.00 postpaid. It is a book of his religious ex¬ 
periences rather than the role he played in hybridizing daffodils a genera¬ 
tion ago which is only briefly treated, but his has been a most interesting 
life which he is still living as one of “God’s ‘hired men.’” 

— George S. Lee, Jr. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS, HARTFORD, CONN. 

( Abridged Report of Secretary) 

The Board of Directors’ meetings at the Annual Convention were at¬ 
tended by 44 directors. The Treasurer reported that expenses exceeded in¬ 
come approximately $400. He suggested a tightening of the budget when 
possible, the addition of new members to increase the income, or increasing 
dues in near future. 

Many ADS show rules were refined, clarified and/or revised and will be 
reported on in the Journal. The Data Bank has outgrown the original disc 
pack and has been translated into new terminology and recorded on another 
disc which has the capacity for 15 million bits of information. The Journal 
Editor would like to receive from many members short descriptive or com¬ 
parative comments on cultivars or specimens which most impressed them 
this year. Our slight decline in membership is a much lower percentage than 
most plant societies are experiencing; positive thinking about ADS leads to 
positive action and people like to join a going group. 

Four Judging Schools and a Make-up for Course III have been held this 
year. Vice presidents and directors should offer their encouragement and 
assistance to student judges toward finishing their school and unfinished 
work. Members may send suggested additions for the Approved List of 
Miniatures but there will be no subtractions this year. The Symposium 
Chairman received only a 5-perccnt response from the Journal Ballot, 
Regional Chairmen, at their own expense worked to increase this response 
to as high as 25 percent in one region. A standard exhibition tag for flower 
shows is now available from the Executive Director. 

An Honor Award System for Daffodils was adopted after a three-year 
study. Sec future Journal for announcement. The Honor System of Awards 
(for people) was amended to permit nominations to be made up until 30 
days prior to the Annual Meeting. No Gold or Silver Medal was awarded 
this year. 

Two revisions of the Bylaws were passed at the Annual Meeting. One 
establishes a Junior Membership; the other includes the Executive Director as 
a member of the Board of Directors. New officers and directors of the Society 
were elected and appointed. 

The Fall Directors' Meeting will be held at Lexington, Kentucky, October 
1 and 2. 

Ruth M. Johnson, Secretary 

t he 1972 Convention will be in Portland, Oregon, April 6-8. The 1973 
Convention will be in Williamsburg, Virginia, April 12-14. 
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SEED DISTRIBUTION 


Have you ever helped make a daffodil? Have you ever loked at one and 
said, “This is my very own: there is no other daffodil exactly like it any¬ 
where’'? Why don't you grow your own? Charles W, Culpepper of Arlington, 
Virginia, expects again to have available seeds of large crosses, and Matthew 
Fowlds of Salem, Oregon, hopes to provide seeds from smaller things. I here 
may be seeds from other sources. Daffodils require from 4 to 6 years from 
seed to bloom but, once started, only the first 5 years are tedious as new 
plantings will bloom each successive year. Lest you think you are too old to 
start you should know lhat Mr. Culpepper is 83 years old and that Mr. 
Fowlds is 93. Anticipation of new daffodils keeps them young. 

If you are adventurous write and state your interest as to type and 
quantity and include two postage stamps. Your desires will be matched as 
nearly as possible. Requests should be sent to William O. Ticknor, Daffodil 
Seed Broker, 2814 Greenway Blvd, Falls Church, Va. 22042. The person who 
first blooms a daffodil is considered its originator and is entitled to enter it 
in seedling class at shows or to register it as a named cultivar. 


''WHERE CAN I GET , . . 


“Do you know where I can get bulbs of Susan Pearson? Or Sealing Wax? 
Or how about Hexameter? Do you know anybody who lists Raindrop in 
their catalog?” Questions like this come to the Executive Director and the 
Editor of the Journal with increasing frequency. They also pop up in the 
round robins. Sometimes the questioner finds a source lor the bulb, some¬ 
times not. And so it seems the time has come for us to open a “Bulb 
Brokerage” to join our Seed Broker, Bill Ticknor. Those of you looking 
for old or scarce varieties, send your requests to Bulb Broker Mary Lou 
Gripshovcr, 2917 North Star Rd„ Columbus, Ohio 43221. A list of re¬ 
quests will be published in succeeding Journals. 

And now a word to those of you in the great “silent majority.” If you 
can spare one of the desired bulbs, either as a gift or for sale, please w r rite 
directly to the one who wants it to work out the details. And we know 
you’re out there! Because if you had not written about these varieties, or 
told us how beautiful they were at such and such a show', wc probably 
wouldn’t be looking for them in the first place! Or, if you know where these 
varieties can be purchased, write the interested person and tell him. £ 

Those of you who receive bulbs, please drop a note to the Bulh Broker, 
so we can tell if our Brokerage is successful. 


Variety: 

Susan Pearson 

Sealing Wax 
Dick Turpin 

"Good" varieties for 
Cincinnati Nature Center 
A ; . X tin bins 


Drsrni n by: 

Michael A. Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Dr., Trumbull, 
Conn. 06611 
Michael A. Magut 

George Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd„ New Canaan, 
Conn. 06840 

Mrs. Henry Hobson, Jr. 8650 Hopewell Rd., Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio 45242 

George E. Morrill, 3298 N. E. Apperson Blvd,, 
Oregon City, Ore. 97045 
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NEW BULB IMPORTATION PROCEDURES 

Permits and notices of arrival are no longer required for importation of 
bulbs. Importers may bring in bulbs subject to inspection on arrival and to 
treatment when warranted by pest findings. No other authorization is re¬ 
quired; however, each shipment should be accompanied by a phytosanitary 
inspection certificate issued by the agricultural officials of the country of 
origin. Shipping labels arc not issued for bulbs; nevertheless, clearance may 
be expedited by identifying the contents of shipping containers as “Flower 
Bulbs.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The following letter has been received from Dr. Frederick G. 
Meyer, Research Botanist in Charge of the Herbarium, National 
Arboretum. Dr. Meyer is also Chairman, Editorial Committee, 

The American Horticultural Society and Editor, The American 
H or t ic id turn I M aga zin e. 

Dear Mrs. Watrous: 

I was glad to see the March, 1971 issue of The Daffodil Journal, It is a 
real credit to your good editorship. 

One or two comments come to mind, not as criticism, but purely as 
objective observation. 

One concerns the use of the word “variety.” The word is used inter¬ 
changeably in your journal for wild varieties as well as for horticultural 
varieties, which, in fact, are not equivalent or of the same rank. The botani¬ 
cal variety is used to designate a population of individuals, whereas horti¬ 
cultural variety is used to designate a single individual seedling clone which 
may or may not get a fancy name. More and more people are now willing 
to maintain "variety" for use in wild plants, such as Narcissus triandrus var. 
triandrus and substitute cultivar for clones and certain sexually reproduced 
selections in cultivated plants. 

There is much to recommend this practice, particularly for the purpose of 
separating wild from cultivated plants and in writing about them. The In¬ 
ternational Code of Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants (1969) says that 
while horticultural variety and cultivar arc synonymous, they are recom¬ 
mending that people use “cultivar” as a way of overcoming confusion that 
exists in the use of the term “variety.” 

I am only suggesting that the American Daffodil Society may want to 
follow what is becoming accepted practice in the use of cultivar, when 
referring to clones of daffodil, e.g. Narcissus tazetta ‘Grand Soleil d'Or' and 
“variety” when referring to wild geographical variants, e.g. N. triandrus var. 
loiseleurii. I note in the current issue of The Daffodil Journal, e.g. Barbara 
Fry’s piece, she uses cultivar, while other authors use variety. Another case 
would be the list on page 139, which arc all cultivars. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick G. Meyer 

Your Editor commends this suggestion to our contributors, 
and will consider further measures in consultation with other 
members of the Publication Committee. 
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SOCIETY’S OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND CHAIRMEN FOR 1971-72 


General Officers 

^ President: Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southvvood Road, Birmingham, Ala. 35223 
✓ First Vice President: Dr. William A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 17201 

Second Vice President: Ben M. Robertson, Taylors, S. C. 29687 
/ Secretary: Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th St., Leawood, Kans. 66206 
^Treasurer: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road. Cleveland, Ohio 44124 


Regional Vice Presidents 

v^New England-: Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, Conn. 06002 
V ’"'Northeast: Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen. 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, Del. 19803 
Middle Atlantic: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson, Va. 23362 
Southeast: Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hutcheson Ferry Rd., Palmetto, Ga. 
30268 

V Midwest: Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd Ave., Dayton, Ohio 45415 
Southern: Mrs. J. C. Lamb, 1750 Tates Creek Pike, Lexington, Ky. 40502 
Sf Central: Mrs. William L. Brown, 6980 N. W. Beaver Drive. Johnston, Iowa 50131 
Southwest: Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas, Tex. 75205 
Pacific: Jack S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek, Calif. 94596 


Directors at Large 

1972: George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood Road, St. Louis, Mo. 63124 

1972: Matthew Zandbergen, Hoofdstraat 30, Sassenheim, Holland 

1973: Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge Road. Lutherville, Md. 21093 

1973: William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, Martinsville, Va. 241 12 

1974: Mrs. Fort Linton, 1950 Chickering Road, Nashville, Tenn. 37215 

1974: Mrs, Betty Barnes, 548 Greening St,, Camden, Ark. 71701 


Executive Director 

George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 96840 


Immediate Past President 

Dr, Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 Woodland Drive, Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

Regional Directors 


New England Region 

1972: Mrs. Wm. R. Taylor, Rte. 2, Joshuatown Rd., Old Lyme. Conn, 06371 
1973: Mrs. Colby M. Chester, Close Road, Greenwich, Conn. 06H30 
1974: Mrs. E. A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., Prides Crossing, Mass. 01965 

Northeast Region 

1972: Alexander Schapcr, Clubhouse Road, Binghamton, N. Y. 13903 
^1973: Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., Norristown, Pa. 19401 
1974: Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, 70 N. Middletown Rd., Media, Pa. 19063 

Middle Atlantic Region 

1972: Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, Alexandria, Va. 22313 
1973: Mrs. Merton S. Ycrger, P. O. Box 97, Princess Anne, Md. 21853 
1974: Mrs, Richard N, Darden, Jr., P. O. Box 116, Newsoms, Va. 23874 
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Southeast Region 

1972: Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514 

1973: Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, 1J2 Chapel Lane, Rutherfordton, N. C. 28139 

1974: Luther J. Cooper, Jr., 5206 Hawkesbury Lane, Raleigh, N. C. 27606 

Midwest Region 

1972: Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Fourth St., Chillicothe, Ohio 45601 
1973: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Rte. 3, Box 166-B, Scottsburg, Ind. 47170 
1974: Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash St., Alexandria, Indiana 46001 

Southern Region 

1972: Mrs. Grayson Flowers, Mattson, Miss. 38758 

1973: Mrs. Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, Ky. 42001 

1974: Mrs. Fred A. Allen, Jr., 899 Van Leer Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 37220 

Central Region 

1972: Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland Place, Mt. Vernon, III. 62864 

1973: Mr. K. Haines Beach, P. O. Box 246, Edwardsville, Kans. 66022 

1974: Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 Woodland Dr., Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

Southwest Region 

1972: Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid Ave., Dallas, Tex. 75205 

1973: Mrs. Fred Wm. Harris, Mayflower, Ark. 72106 

1974: Mrs. Eugene Rice, 1521 Boston Ave., Muskogee, Okla. 74401 

Pacific Region 

1972: Robert E. Jerrell, 162 Crest View Drive, Orinda, Calif. 94563 
1973: Mrs. Maxine Johnson, 142 Sierra Way, Chula Vista, Calif. 92011 
1974: Mrs. Carl Engdahl, P. O. Box 758, Pendleton, Oregon 97801 


Committee Chairmen 

Awards: Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606 
Breeding and Selection: Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1, Box 94, Corbett, Ore. 97019 
Classification: Mrs. J. Robert Walker,. P. O. Box 1264, Martinsville, Va. 24112 
Data Bank: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
50309 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Road, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20008 

Health and Culture: Willis H. Wheeler, 3171 N. Quincy St., Arlington, Va. 22207 
Judges: Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rte. 3, Box 122, Hot Springs, Ark. 71901 
Library: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 1 11 I I Gnnston Road, Lorton, Va. 22079 
Membership: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Road, Birmingham, Ala. 
35223 

Miniatures: John R. Larus, 67 Wyndwood Road, West Hartford, Conn. 06107 
Photography: Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., Clifton Forge, Va. 24422 
Public Relations: Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., Tulsa, Okla. 74114 
Publications: Wm. O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 22042 
Round Robins: Dr. Glenn Dooley, 810 Covington Ave., Bowling Green, Ky. 42101 
Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Drive, La Canada, Calif. 91011 
Schools: Mrs. Goethe Link, P. O. Box 84. Brooklyn, Ind. 46111 
Symposium: Mrs. John B. Capen, Rte. 3, Box 215, Boonton, N. J. 07005 
Test Cardens: Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode Circle, Clemson, S. C. 29631 

Executive Committee: The five general officers, plus Mrs. W. D. Owen and Willis 
H. Wheeler. 

Nominating Committee for 1972: Mrs. John Veach, Chairman; Mrs. Jesse Cox, 
Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., Mrs, Kenneth B. Anderson, and Mrs, Wm. R, 
Taylor. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky, 


What is a good daffodil? This question was discussed in one of the Robins. 
The writers suggested many qualities that made a good daffodil. 1 suspect 
that differences in climate and growing conditions contribute much to the 
appraisal of a good daffodil, 

Meta Belle Tames of Chico, California, comments that a good daffodil 
must be a healthy grower, increase well, and hloom every year. It is her 
belief that early daffodils do not necessarily have the best substance but that 
the early-blooming characteristic compensates for the loss in substance. 

Isabel Watts wants a daffodil to produce a (lower suitable for the show 
bench but also be a good garden plant. In northern Arkansas, a good daffo¬ 
dil must contend with low humidity, full sun, cool to freezing temperatures, 
and harsh, windy days. She feels that climate and soil conditions have their 
effects on daffodil culture. She finds that doubles, with the exception of 
Cheerfulness, do not grow well in her area. 

Ruth Cunningham of Salem. Ohio, rates graceful form, good texture, 
clarity of color, and ability to survive as the top qualities in a fine daffodil. 

For my part, I would like to include ihe quality of cold resistance. Late 
cold and freezing will often damage the blooms of some varieties. Recently 
Shah, Carlton, and February Gold, to name a few, not only withstood this 
cold but grew tall foliage and nice long stems. When the soil and air arc 
cold, many varieties will produce good blooms on short stems. Cornet is 
such a flower in my garden. Health and survival qualities are very important. 
Some varieties will give a good account of themselves the first season. The 
next season will find them missing. I maintain that these losses occur during 
the summer. I seldom lose anything over the firs! winter. Another quality I 
like to consider is the color stamina of the bloom. Some (lowers will burn 
rather easily. In some seasons ilowers will have highly developed colors, 
others will find colors to be less developed. The color quality becomes an 
important one. Another attribute is the prevalence of blooms. Cornet gives 
many blooms while some other varieties will bloom sparingly. Another im¬ 
portant quality is the percentage of show quality blooms in the total number 
of blooms of the variety. Woodvalc produces about the highest percentage 
of show-quality blooms. Just about every bloom will look nice in any show. 
Its health, however, is not so robust. How do you rate your daffodils? We 
would like for you to join one or more of the Robins so that you can report 
your experiences. 

There are problems in growing daffodils. If we did not have these prob¬ 
lems the culture would become a dull occupation. Marie Bozievich makes 
her soil friable by mixing it with sand and peat moss. The adorable little 
pine mice find this medium wonderful for a w inter home. They make tunnels 
all over the beds. Marie does not welcome them! 

Growers living in northern areas sometimes receive their bulbs at late 
dates. Just how do you plant daffodil bulbs in December with snow cover¬ 
ing frozen ground? Dorothy and Marion Tuthill of Rye, New' York, solved 
th is problem when an overseas bulb order arrived on December 7, They 
planted the bulbs in plastic containers and placed them in the coolest loca- 
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lion in the basement. Two weeks later ihey transferred them to an outside 
coldframe where the soil was not frozen. 

How do you plant daffodil seed in frozen soil? Dr. W. A, Bender simply 
uses an electric heater to thaw out the soil so that he can finish his seed 
planting. 

Miniature species are not always easily grown for a long period of time. 
Tom Martin likes to plant bulbs of miniatures at the base of a pine tree. He 
found that N. calcicola lasted several years in his garden in Ashland. Vir¬ 
ginia, when grown under those conditions. Could dryness and the cooler soil 
temperatures during the summer be the answer? Anyway, grow daffodils 
and have fun. 


VARIETAL COMMENTS 

In a season that was either too warm or too cold and always dry, there 
were still some outstanding daffodils. Charier bloomed early and lasted long, 
its tall straight stems defied frequent frosts and its delicately colored lumi¬ 
nous blooms remained fresh in 80° sunshine. Precedent was a lovely thing, 
full blown but smooth, its coppery pink rim setting it apart. Vulcan gave 
good color and long-lasting blooms on lengthy stems. Festivity, Nampa, 
Sunbird, Wahkeena, and Slieveboy all thrived beautifully in the hot days 
and frosty nights. 

— Frances N, Armstrong 

Golden Rapture tremendous at the 1971 Maryland DalTodil Society Show! 
A specimen of this la w'ould without doubt have been declared biggest 
flower in the show if an award had been offered for that accomplishment. It 
was remarkably smooth and well formed and out-surpassed Unsurpassable 
in color, form, and substance. How'evcr the judges hesitated to declare it best 
llower in the show; apparently they found it just too big. 

— Willis H. Wheeler 

Spring 1970 saw the first bloom of some dozens of seedlings. . . . There 
were some fairly nice white trumpets, but no improvements on named varie¬ 
ties acquired more recently. As time goes by and experience is gained with 
some of the newer and more perfect whites, I have the feeling that what they 
gain in perfection they tend to lose in vigor. None of the new varieties show' 
the vigor of that oldster, Mrs. Frncst H. Krelage. Planted in a w'et spot 
under such a dense overgrowth of native viburnums that even the ferns gave 
up, the elderly lady makes a snowy spot each spring when the grass is at its 
greenest and viburnum buds only plan to leaf out. A few years ago I ac¬ 
quired some bulbs of that prolific white parent, Evening, from Australia. 
They have finally readjusted to the northern hemisphere and came this 
spring in such quantity and genteel quality that I wonder why one finds no 
“Evening” on our lists today. 

— Edmund G. Kauzmann 

May we have your comments on varieties (or cnitivars!) that impressed 
you particularly this year? 
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DAFFODIL TRIAL GARDEN AT TANAGER HILL 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 
From Midwest Region Newsletter, June 1970 

Thirty years ago I became interested in daffodils and decided I wanted to 
learn more about them. My interest was aroused when I joined a garden 
club and was invited to exhibit at the local daffodil show. I did not know 
one bloom from another but when the day of the show came I picked my 
best (what J thought were the best) and when I arrived at the show I stood 
around hoping someone would take pity on me and help me enter the 
blooms. After about half an hour a little old lady came up to me and offered 
her services. She picked out what she thought were the best and explained 
this one was a Leedsi, another was an Incomparabilis, etc. This was all news 
to me and I went home thinking 1 had to know something about what I 
was growing. I ordered catalogs and began to collect named varieties in 
earnest. Not only did I learn about daffodils, but I made many new and 
wonderful friends which I would not have met otherwise. 

Each summer for 30 years I have ordered new varieties. I have taken out 
some of the older or undesirable ones and planted them in the sod in old 
orchards, around a pond, or on grassy slopes. To date more than 1,000 
varieties have been tested; a few older varieties which have been good 
bloomers, dependable and often win on the show table, still remain in the 
test garden. It is pretty hard to beat a good Kingscourt, which was registered 
32 years ago. 

The bulbs were planted in rows about 75 ft. long, three bulbs of a variety; 
sometimes I plant six bulbs of some varieties which have consistently pro¬ 
duced good show flowers. Blooms from these bulbs permit me to enter the 
vase of three classes in the shows. At digging time excess bulbs are given to 
friends and institutions for beautifying their grounds or for therapy work at 
mental hospitals. About 600 varieties are planted in three beds. The divisions 
are kept together and each spring blooms are checked against the labels. 
This is a good way to know daffodils first hand. 

Part of the bulbs are dug and divided every year. I keep a book with 
rows numbered and how many bulbs of each variety have been planted 
and where. If the labels get misplaced it is easy to straighten them out at 
blooming time. Notes are made in the book concerning need for digging and 
poor blooms. Strays are removed when in bloom in order to keep the bulbs 
from getting mixed. An index file is kept in alphabetical order for all varie¬ 
ties with information as to where they were purchased, when, cost, year they 
were introduced and by whom. Comments concerning hardiness, difficult 
culture, etc. are made. When stock is moved to naturalizing position in the 
sod this is noted on the record, but no attempt is made to locate where they 
arc planted. Often I can spot an old favorite happily growing in the sod 
at blooming time. Sometimes some varieties will produce blooms of better 
quality in the sod than in the cultivated beds. 

Usually I buy only one bulb of a new variety; if it does not come up the 
next spring I write the dealer and tell him and usually he will replace it. If 
I lose it after the first blooming season, ( consider it my fault. Some varie¬ 
ties will not do well in my heavy clay soil and never live longer than the 
first spring. If it is a bloom I like very much then I will replace it, but not 
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more than three times. Because I am very fond of Daydream i have re¬ 
placed it six times and still do not have one bulb. Empress of Ireland always 
succumbs to basal rot after one season. 

Some varieties which have grown well and will produce show tabic blooms 
are listed by divisions as follows: (Editor's note: Varieties included in 1970 
Symposium have been deleted.) la: Golden Cockerel, King’s Ransom, 
Yellow Idol, Inca Gold, Carrickbeg, Golden Cloud; lb: Tudor King, New¬ 
castle, Frolic, Alpine Eagle, Downpatrick; Ic: Easter Bride, Celilo; Id: Lemon 
Meringue; 2a: Leander, Ballymoss, Zanzibar, Rustom Pasha, Paricutin; 2b: 
Medalist, Pirate King, Abalone, Tuscar Light; 2b (pink): Indiscreet (lb). 
Magic Pink, Tangent, Interim, April Rose; 2c: Early Mist, Snowshill, Easter 
Moon, Zero, Homage; 2d: Handcross; 3a: Doubtful, Circlet, Orissa, Bally- 
sillan; 3b: April Clouds, Silken Sails, Reprieve, Green Hills; 3c: Foggy Dew, 
Cool Crystal, Green Quest, Tern; 4: Carousel, Pink Chiffon, Cheerfulness, 
Windblown; 5a: Little Lass, Tiara, Acolyte, Silver Bells; 5b: Whisper; 6a: 
Kildeer, White Caps. Greenlet, Prefix; 6b: Clown, Kitten. Andalusia; 7a: 
Aurelia, Golden Incense: 7b: Stratosphere, Veery, Chat, Oryx, Eland; 8: 
Orange Cup, Aspasia, Orange Blossom, Orange Prince, Orange Wonder; 9: 
Perdita, Otterburn, Minuet; 10: jonquilla L., X gracilis, moschatus, X 
hiflorus, X intermedins , poeticus recurvus; 1 I: Evolution, Orangery, Hill¬ 
billy, Hillbilly's Sister, Golden Orchid; 12: (Coldframe) Jessamy, Poplin, 
Muslin, Taffeta; Miniatures, grown in the open: Wee Bee la, Kidling 7b, 
Demure 7b, Flyaway 6a, Quince 6b, Pango 8, Shrimp 5a, Baby Moon 7b, 
Baby Star 7b, Frosty Morn 5b, Cyclataz 8. 

Each spring the garden is open to the public for a week at the height of 
the season. Hundreds of people come with pad and pencil in hand and spend 
hours among the named varieties while others wander among the naturalized 
plantings. Visitors as a rule arc well behaved and not destructive; only once 
have I had to order a thief from the plantings. One Sunday morning I looked 
out my kitchen window to see a man with an armload of cut blooms wander¬ 
ing around selecting what looked pretty to him. Not thinking I ran out the 
door and screamed at him. He took off before I could catch up with him. 
During the chase I yelled, “Thief, don’t you ever come back here again.” Of 
course the blooms were not missed, and I would have gladly given him all 
he wanted had he asked for them. 


DAFFODILS AND CHILDREN 

From Middle Atlantic News Letter 

Wc have sonic friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert W. Stephenson of Pendle¬ 
ton, N. C., who interested the local children in flowers by staging a “Daffo¬ 
dil Planting” party. Several acres of woodland sloped from their house to a 
creek. Paths had been outlined through the woodland with a disc harrow 
and in the furrows the children planted bushels of daffodils. Of course a 
barbecue and ice cream party followed. The children were delighted. 

Each spring the young people returned to see the results of their handi¬ 
work. In time the young people grew up and married. They brought their 
own children back to sec the daffodils — huge clumps by this time — which 
Mummic had planted. 

-—Betty D. Darden 
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DAFFODILS YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

IN TASMANIA 

By K. J. Heazlewood 

Reprinted from Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter 

The early settlers brought the first daffodils to Tasmania, and it is thought 
that from time to time new stocks arrived from England. There were no 
quarantine restrictions until a few years ago. We know' that in New Zealand 
the hybridizing of the daffodil was quite common in the 1870's. 

Peter Barr, the celebrated English collector and grower of daffodils, visited 
Hobart about 1890. Much interest in the daffodil was aroused, and J. Hinsby 
of Hobart started crossing. One of his. called Lilian Murdoch, was much 
sought after. Pctterd in Launceston and Holgate and Hudson in Longford 
also raised seedlings. Mr. Hudson is still living in Longford. 

When the Titheridge collection was sold in Melbourne about 1920, part 
of the collection was purchased by J. Lipscomb, a Hobart nurseryman and 
resold to interested growers, but interest seems to have waned, and in the 
1920's we read only of J, Hinsby raising seedlings. 

Interest revived with the publication of the Daffodil Year Books by the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England. Local growers read about the new 
varieties raised there and pedigrees of these flowers, together with general 
hints on growing and exhibiting. Two raisers quickly took the lead in Tas¬ 
mania. namely C. E. Radcliff of Hobart and W. Jackson, Sr., of Dover. 
C. E. Radcliff in the space of a few years became the world's leading raiser 
of pink-cupped daffodils, in both trumpet and large-cup divisions and was 
awarded the Peter Barr Memorial Cup by the RHS— the highest award in 
the daffodil world. 

Mr. Radcliff related in one of the early year hooks how his first pink 
appeared “out of the blue" — a pale pink trumpet which he called Pink of 
Dawn. This flower was the parent of many of his best early pinks, Dawnglow 
being the pinkest and best. Pink followed pink in both trumpet and large 
cup. A very famous one was Karanja. which was awarded the grand cham¬ 
pionship in Hobart, the first pink to have this honor. Karanja was bred from 
Dawnglow. Radcliff also used Pink’Un, a flower raised by Leonard Buckland 
of Victoria. From this he raised Pinkie and from Pinkie. Rosario, a well- 
known pink 2b. Rosario X Roselands gave perhaps his best knowm pink, 
Pink Monarch, a large 2b which has been exhibited in most countries where 
daffodil shows are held. 

Beside pink-cupped (lowers, Radcliff raised Portia, a white and yellow 2b, 
which transmitted to all its progeny circular perianths of good texture. This 
was used hy most raisers when it became available about 1933. Another 
flower he raised was Bennington, a large 1 h, which is still exhibited today 
with success. Other well-known flowers raised by Radcliff were Nautilus 2b, 
Mowbray Ic, Redlands, an almost sunproof large 2a, and a yellow trumpet 
named Robert Montgomery, which was champion la at Hobart for four 
successive seasons. When C. E. Radcliff died in 1949. his son Jim Radcliff 
carried on with the daffodils at West Pine on the northwest coast. A busy 
farmer, Jim Radcliff has not been able to devote as much time to daffodils 
as his father could, but he has raised some very fine flowers. Of these prob¬ 
ably the best known is the pink trumpet which he named C. E. Radcliff in 
his father's memory. Jim Radcliff has also raised an orange bicolor trumpet 
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which is a distinct color break. The corona is a deep chrome orange and the 
perianth creamy white. From Principal X Roundabout he has produced 
some very good yellow trumpets and some good 2c’s from his legacy of 
white large cups. 

A lifelong friend and competitor of C. F. RadcJiff was William Jackson 
of Dover who started raising daffodils about the same time as RadelifF. He 
raised a number of red and white large cups which were well ahead of all 
others in their day. From one pod of seed from a variety called Warffame 
(raised by West and Fell of Victoria) came five very good large-cupped red 
and whites, four of which he named Keridwen, Flamwen, Glendwen, and 
Blodwen. The cups of these flowers were more sunproof than other red- 
cupped 2b's of that time. Blodwen, in particular, was much sought after and 
used for breeding by many. Jackson also raised a large number of yellow 
trumpets, as does his son William Jackson, Jr. One of his early winners was 
Sir Accolon; others were Ombos and Khcm deep golden flowers with 
good constitutions. William Jackson also raised a very good 3b called Gyda 
with a solid white perianth and a lemon cup edged red. This was bred from 
Blodwen. 

William Jackson never sold a bulb but w r as a generous giver to other 
enthusiasts. He died in 1948, and since then his son William Jackson, Jr., 
(Tim) hasVarried on with the daffodils; he is the only commercial grower 
at present in Tasmania. He has raised many well-known show flowers — 
Jobi (a yellow -trumpet) has had a long run of successes, and one of his 
latest la’s, Comal, has won championships in Tasmania and on the mainland 
including the last two Australian championships. One of his bicolor trumpets 
named Lod is one of the most strongly contrasted flowers seen at our shows 
and is the parent of some good bicolors. 

Another outstanding production is Tim Jackson’s 3a Dimity — a first-class 
flower of good form and color. Of note are the 3b Placid, the 2a all yellow 
Vixi, and Mars, Craze, and Duneba, large cupped 2a’s. Tim Jackson is also 
notable for being the raiser of the first pink doubles seen at our shows. 

In the reports of the 1932 shows a new name appeared, that of S. J. 
Bisdee, who I think has registered with the RHS more flowers than any other 
Tasmanian raiser. Though not so well known, many of his flowers arc ex¬ 
ceptionally good. One red-cupped 2a named Freycinct has left its mark as a 
parent. A 2b with a good lasting red cup is Pirandello. Pink 2b’s which I 
like are Chiffon and Sellada, both of which have pure pink cups. Two all 
whites that are worthy of mention arc Cardecu and Green Valley. Mr. Bisdee 
is renow'ncd for the only all yellow small-cupped variety raised in Tasmania. 
Called Oakwood, its only fault is that it flowers too late for most of our 
shows. A 3a red-cup of his. Sunset Fires, is also good. 

In 1937, the name of Arthur Roblin appears in the show reports, and 
until his death in 1968 he was a consistent raiser and exhibitor, first at 
Kempton and later at Ulvcrstone, He specialized in flowers with white 
perianths, and his first success was 3c Nevose, a white with off-white cup. 
Another 3b white and yellow was Nancy Havergal, which despite its long 
neck won prizes year after year. Roblin's most famous flower is the white 
trumpet Rhana which still wins championships. A well-grown Rhana is hard 
to beat. Another white trumpet of even better quality is Gwyn, but it is 
difficult to grow. Nina, a pink 2b, is a splendid show flower and also a very 
good parent of pinks. 
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Although specializing in white perianths, Roblin also raised a very good 
yellow trumpet called Melissa which most raisers have used as a pollen and 
seed parent. His last trumpet of note was Yappa, a yellow trumpet of good 
form. 

On the northwest coast. T. H. Piper has been growing and raising daffodils 
for many years; his name has been prominent in lists of awards. One of his 
early flowers. Old Faithful, has faithfully carried on by breeding children of 
quality. Another early one was the trumpet Derflinger, which kept its head 
skywards in all weathers. Many good bicolor trumpets such as Miss Ulver- 
stone and Miss Deloraine came from Piper's garden. He used Lorinna and 
Grayling extensively as parents. Queen’s Taste, a yellow trumpuet with 
Melissa as one of its parents, is a fine exhibition flower, and the pink trumpet 
Dear Me and another called Dame Dome arc difficult to beat at the shows. 
One of his latest flowers is a yellow and red large cup called Arabi Pasha 
of which more will be heard. 

A flower which caused comment because it was a new color break was 
Binkie, raised by Wolfhagen of Hobart in 1938 from seed sent out by Guy 
Wilson of Ireland. It belongs to section 2d, because the corona of the flower 
opens pale yellow' and then changes to white, while the perianth remains 
lemon colored. There are quite a few of this kind now', but in 1938 when 
it first appeared it was considered outstanding. 

Another grower on the northwest coast who has given us an outstanding 
flower is Henry Mott of Gawler who for years was an ardent raiser and 
exhibitor. The flower is Highficld Beauty, now classed as a poetaz, having as 
many as three deep-gold-pcriunthcd flowers with solid orange cup on a stem. 
The only other poetaz I know raised in Tasmania is KadclifFs Pleiades, a 
white and yellow, raised from Grand Monarch. 

On the banks of the Tamar at Legana, Henry Bulman grew thousands of 
daffodils and kept very careful records of the many crosses he made. Per¬ 
haps his outstanding flower is Estrella, which is often shown in England — 
a very white smooth 3b which has a lemon cup with a deep red rim which 
does not burn easily. A sister seedling to Estrella is the well-known Marilyn. 
Mrs. Wood of Deloraine has raised some cxcelfent seedlings using Marilyn 
as a parent. Harry Bulman also raised many pinks; well known are Rose- 
dale, Lmley, and Amberosc. Since Harry’s death, his brother Don has 
carried on with the daffodils and from Harry’s seedlings has given us Romney 
— a 3e of purest white and first-rate quality. 

Of the few doubles raised over the last 30 years, f suppose Eleanor May 
raised by the late Hedley Reeve is the best known. A fully double flower of 
cream and orange it has won many awards, but in later years it seems to 
have deteriorated and mostly is found with some greenish petals of the 
flower. 

At Davenport in a smallish garden. Jack Sherriff has consistently over the 
past decade produced flowers of high quality — the last few years mainly 
his own seedlings. A seedling raised from Vulcan is noted for the deep red 
in the cup flushing the petals of the flower until the perianth has a distinct 
reddish tint. His yellow trumpet Vagabond is also a flower to be reckoned 
with, as arc some pink-cupped flowers he has raised. Also at Ulverstone a 
comparative newcomer is having much success with seedlings on the show 
bench. 1 refer to Ross Glover, who using pollen from many first-class varie¬ 
ties is producing flowers that take the eye. His pink trumpet Jan Maree is 
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one of the deepest pinks seen, and his new color break Ida May is a dis¬ 
tinctly different 2b that was bred from Piper's Old Faithful by Arbar. He 
has many others as yet unnamed, of which more will be seen. Another 
grower is Don Broadfield who with a seedling bred from pollen of Lady 
Slim (a white trumpet raised on the mainland) won the prize presented by 
the Daffodil Council for a first-time-exhibited seedling at Launceston in 
1968, Another raiser who grew daffodils for a few years is John Erp of 
Howrah. His Bon Rose is one of the best pink trumpets today; Bahreini is a 
good yellow and red 2a, and his Kindred is a noteworthy yellow trumpet. 

Another grower who showed consistently at Hobart for many years is 
H. M. Hale of Swansea. Unfortunately I do not have records of any of his 
seedlings. 

My first lot of seedlings flowered in 1940, although I had been growing 
daffodils for many years before this. My first named seedling of merit, I 
named Pillar Box because it was raised from Royal Mail. This flower has 
won many awards in New Zealand, but I consider Redeem (a 2a bred from 
Ceylon) my best red-cup, as like its parent it is absolutely sunproof. I have 
produced one 3a which is different in having a distinct copper tone not only 
in the corona but also in the perianth. I have called this Coppertone. 

Several years ago I raised a double from Mary Copeland by Bisdec's 
Pirandello, and I named it Glowing Red. It has pure white petals interspersed 
with red. From this I have quite a collection of doubles, for it sets seed and 
produces fertile pollen. Glowing Red has won several championships. 

Many good flowers have not been mentioned in these notes, mainly be¬ 
cause 1 have never grown them. Quite a number of seedlings raised by vari¬ 
ous growers win a championship one year and arc not heard of again, 
whereas many others only enjoy brief popularity. Most of the growers are 
amateurs, and their constant aim is to produce something better; therefore 
earlier good flowers may be discarded because of lack of space in which to 
grow them on. Various diseases also lake their toll. 

One of the newcomers to the ranks of Tasmanian daffodil raisers is H. G. 
Cross of Hagley who is numbering his seedlings by the thousand. He says 
that he did not use enough discrimination in his early crossing, but from 
now onwards only flowers of the highest class are good enough for him to 
use, and to this end he has collected Ihe best from each division. If you 
want to see what flowers listed in the British Isles catalogues look like, then 
visit the garden of the Tasmanian Council President, D. T. Oldham, who 
over the past few years has added the best of the “other side of the world" 
to his daffodils. Mr. Oldham has secured land at Perth, where a large num¬ 
ber of seedlings of his own raising will flower for the first time. We expect 
something good — for their parents are all in the stud book. 


A NOTE ON CANALICULATUS 

From Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter, June 1970 

The variability of flowering, or sometimes the complete non-flowering of 
this daffodil, has always been a puzzle to me. It certainly does respond in 
some measure to lime, and also to a good hot summer, but there are as yet 
many hidden factors and only constant observation! will elucidate them. 
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I have come to one conclusion, and lhat is ihat it crowds itself out by its 
own bulb multiplication. Not only does this deplete the soil, but the bulbs, 
living in an overcrowded mass, do not achieve maturity. Thus, they do not 
have the opportunity to form a bud in the bulb while ripening in summer. 

In digging up old rows I have found lots of large mature bulbs on or near 
the edge, and these will flower, but the rest in the centre of the row have no 
room for expansion — I cannot see that they would ever flower. One of the 
solutions may be just as simple as all that: plant them well apart and lift 
them and divide them as soon as they show signs of going broody. 

— Lindsay P. Dettman 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Gleanings from Hybridizing Robin #7 

Jane Birchfield reported that the cross of 2a Arragon X TV, Iriandrus L,, 
aurcmiiactts (Hon.) didn't produce the intense coloring she wanted but re¬ 
sulted in a flower of the most rich golden coloring of any triandrus she has 
seen and the . . form is absolutely perfection.” Seedlings from Binkie X 
N. jonquilla varied in form and color; three she took to a show were a re¬ 
versed bicolor, a pale yellow, and a pure golden yellow with green throat. 

Eve Robertson wrote lhat the best flower she has raised came from 
Brunswick X Thalia. Unfortunately it succumbed to basal rot the year they 
moved. She described its two florets on the one stem as resembling tiny 
Easter Moon. 

Helen Link, who has done extensive research on the viability of daffodil 
pollen, offered the following that should be of value to those working with 
miniatures: “I think I.intie, Bobbysoxer, and Sundial are all sterile both 
ways. I am positive that they do not give very good pollen; probably not 
more than one percent is viable.” 

Madeline Kirby, now in Corbett. Oregon, reported on a seedling of Ceylon 
X N. jonqiiilla, given her by the late Harry Tuggle, ‘its color was gold with 
a brilliant red cup as expected, but l noted the stems held the flowers very 
stiff and straight.” 

Grant Mitsch offered the following regarding Matthew' Fowlds' work: “Of 
his larger clones involving the big garden flowers, some of his best are from 
Green Island X cydaminens and (Fortune's Blaze X Cheerio) X cycla- 
mineus. A few of the latter are nicely formed and have cups ranging from 
yellow' to quite bright orange.” Of his own things Grant notes: "Jetfire and 
several of its sisters are in bloom and are very lovely. And of all things, 
several pink doubles are in bloom, the first time for pinks, at least double 
pinks, to open in February. I am not very fond of them but there are 
people who are.” 

Helen Grier has been using a seedling of hers. No. 1/70, in her breeding 
work. The flower, a clean, clear self of deep primrose yellow, came from 
Ardour X cydaminens. It has nice form and halance but is rather small in 
size for the length of the stem. 
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Polly Anderson olfered an interesting comment on the matter of seedling 
recognition. She feels our show system that awards the Rose Ribbon to one 
seedling, relegates the others to anonymity. She writes: 

"At the iris shows there are seedlings in all categories entered, and in¬ 
stead of ribbons being given, the judges are given ballots and are to write 
down all the seedlings which appeal to them. These ballots are sent to 
National Headquarters, and certificates of commendation are sent to the 
hybridizers, and lists are published in the Quarterly Bulletin. These seedlings 
then are considered elegible for further honors in ensuing years and are 
watched carefully by the judges under garden conditions.” 

Now that we have pink-cupped daffodils breeders arc beginning to turn 
their attention to pink doubles. Murray Evans wrote as follows in his letter: 

"Virtually all the double seedlings we have raised have shown a tendency 
to improve in the years following their first blooming, which is a comforting 
thought. About the lime we made the first cross with Pink Chiffon, Harry 
(Tuggle) suggested we concentrate on Magic, because of its short neck and 
good form. This we did, pollinating all of the few blooms we had of Magic, 
and in 5 consecutive years, have collected not one seed from it. The fe¬ 
cundity of Pink Chiffon compared to the impotence of Magic clearly makes 
Pink Chiffon the best bet.” 

Dan Thomson is another who has tried the Binkie X A/. jonquilla cross. 
It gave him a varied lot of seedlings; whites, pale yellows, deep yellows, and 
reverse bicolors, that arc good growers and prolific but nearly all have ex¬ 
tremely long necks. In his letter Dan offered a trial test service to daffodil 
breeders. Bulbs sent for testing at the varietal test gardens at Clemson will 
be scaled in a large mesh plastic bag, grown for a season or two, evaluated, 
and the bulbs and any increase will then be returned to the owner in the 
plastic bag. Anyone interested in this should communicate with him directly. 

— Willis H. Wheeler 


From the Seed Broker's Mail 

The daffodil seeds you sent me have conic up as thick as thieves. The first 
to germinate were Mr. Culpepper's "Early Crosses, mixed," followed by 
Fowlds’ cyclamineus strain. Then came Culpepper's Slieveboy X Large la 
seedling, and Empress of Ireland X Bicolor seedling. 1 do believe I have 
about 100% germination. We have an excellent planting "mix” developed 
by the University of California called “First Step.” I use this for planting 
succulents and the daffodil bulbs that arc pot grown. I sowed your seeds in 
First Step in wooden tomato flats 12" x 18" x 6" deep, and covered the 
llats with loosly-woven burlap to protect the seeds from hail, snails, slugs, 
and raccoons, set high above ground on inverted pots — away from the 
gophers. (Sounds like our garden is really infested!) 

— Lois Humphrey 

Seed Planting 

"Seed planting time" is an event in my home and is a time when the 
children tiptoe around and Laura Lee says, "Don’t disturb Father, he is 
planting daffodil seeds.” During August I will have collected and prepared 
my seed planting containers and prepared a couple of sets of name tags. I 
will also have sifted, through a V 2 inch mesh a bushel or so each of good 
garden soil and compost. One part each of soil, compost, and sand are 
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mixed together in a wheelbarrow with a small amount of 5-10-5 and wood 
ashes. The mixture is packed firmly into my containers. My containers 
originally were gallon tin cans with holes cut in the bottom. Now' I use 
rectangular gallon plastic jugs with the tops cut off and with holes in the 
bottom. These jugs, incidentally, have a multitude of uses, from floats to 
boat bailers, to all-purpose containers. For my purpose they are long- 
lasting, light weight, deep, easy to carry, space saving, inexpensive, un¬ 
breakable flower pots. 

I like to plant about 50 seeds of a large cross to a jug, but J occasionally 
plant more. I am fussier about crowding seedlings vertically than hori¬ 
zontally, and I think the 8-inch root run that these jugs allow is important. 
Occasionally I will separate the interior of a jug into two or three parts with 
pieces of thin aluminum for small lots of seeds. I plant my large seed not 
more than Vi inch deep and small seed about l A inch deep. At about this 
time I add a few threats, pleas, prayers, and incantations to the proceedings. 
An aluminum name tag is buried in each pot and an identical tag is wired 
visibly to the top of the jug. The jugs are set. cheek by jowl, in the cold- 
frame, with their tops at ground level and with soil shoved into the cracks 
between them. Careful drawings are made, the newly planted seeds get a 
thorough soaking, and my family relaxes. Each jug is mulched with granite 
chicken grit. In late November I cover the coldframe with plastic and wait 
until spring. 

It is my experience, and, better yet, Mr. Culpepper’s, that a coldframe 
encourages greater germination. I have experienced 2d-year and even 3d-year 
germination and I wonder if, upon occasion, seed flats have been emptied 
and seeds later turned up as unexplainable seedlings. 

I have concluded that seeds from the large tetraploid crosses germinate in 
greater numbers and survive more easily than do seed from species. Species 
seeds, however, germinate and survive better than do seeds from species 
crosses or from crosses of species with tetraploids, 

— William O. Ticknqr 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF NARCISSUS CULTIVATORS 

For 20 years the Revised Classification of Daffodil Names has been in use, 
but there has been no official classification for Narcissus cultivators. In an 
attempt to fill this need an international committee has been working on 
such a classification, which it now offers in tentative form for your con¬ 
sideration. Suggestions for improvement will he accepted by P. Phillips (New 
Zealand) or by the Editor, The Daffodil Journal, acting for Committee 
members in the United States. The Committee particularly wishes to stress 
that no malice is intended or implied to any person, living or dead. 

Division l. Solitary. 

a. Adolescents, This is a relatively small subdivision, but is worthy of all 
support and encouragement, as some notable specimens have developed from 
it in the past. Example: the late Harry 1. Tuggle, Jr. 
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b. Bachelors. This subdivision has produced some of the most famous culti- 
vators. Probably the most renowned and outstanding was the late Guy L. 
Wilson. Specimens are found in most countries where daffodils are grown, 
and include Toty de Navarro (rather difficult to naturalize), Jim O'More, 
Carl R. Amason, and the late B. Y. Morrison. 

c. Spinsters r. Like the former subdivision these are found in most countries, 
but are generally fewer in number. Some notable personalities, past and 
present, include Miss Fanny Currey, Miss Katherine Spurrell, Miss Mavis 
Verry, Miss Eleanor Hilt. 

d. Divorced, and other solitaries not falling into a, b, or c, as widows, 
widowers. Most people find themselves in this subdivision by chance or 
circumstances rather than by choice. It is a fluctuating division and is 
attained by most cultivators sooner or later. It consists of what one would 
call “very experienced people.” 


Division 2. Conjugal. 

This is probably the most extensive division and is particularly prevalent 
in the United States, but is common to all countries where daffodils are 
grown. Some notable examples, past and present: Mr. and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, Reginald and Mabel Wootton, Lionel and Nell Richardson, 
Wells and Mary Knierim, Walter and Margaret Thompson, John and 
Gertrude Wister. 

Classifying specimens in the subdivisions of this division is sometimes 
difficult. 

a. Husband and wife , both active, 

b. Husband active, wife cooperative, tolerant, or bored. 

c. Wife active, husband cooperative, tolerant, or bored. 

d. Those not falling into a, b, or c, as, de facto couples, bigamists, etc. 

Division 3. Families. 

a. Parents and children, contemporary. Examples: Seneys, Ticknors, Maguts. 

b. Dynasties, usually father and son. A powerful combination, extending 
over a long period. Examples: Barrs, Phillips, Blanchards, Krippendorf- 
Adams-Lcy (father, daughter, granddaughter), Bozievch-Strawser (mother, 
daughter, grandson). 

c. Siblings. Brothers, sisters, or any combination thereof. Examples: the 
Misses Tuthill. 

d. Those not falling into a, b, or c: Cousins, Aunts, Uncles, etc. 

Division 4. Doubles. 

A business association, as, Wallace & Barr, Konyenburg & Mark. This 
division contains some very extensive commercial growers of repute. 

Division 5. Arrangers. 

Characteristics: interest in flower arrangement clearly evident. This divi¬ 
sion is widely represented in the United States. 

Division 6. Landscapers. 

Characteristics: this type is interested mainly in planting for garden or 
landscape effect, rather then for exhibiting or breeding. 
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Division 7. Journalists. 

Characteristics: interest in writing about daffodils clearly evident. 

Division 8. Communities. 

This division includes the Scilly Isles, Guernsey, and other areas where 
daffodils are grown largely for sale as cut flowers. The actual cultivators are 
usually anonymous. 

Division. 9. Poets. 

This is a minor division in which there seems to be little public interest. 
An attempt has been made to revive it recently by Grant Mitsch, who pro¬ 
duced some praiseworthy efforts. The most noteworthy example of the past 
is probably Wordsworth, who wandered about feeling lonely until he dis¬ 
covered some daffodils, an experience that has been shared by many. 

Division 10. Wild Forms. 

Any Cultivator can degenerate into this division, especially at flowering 
time in adverse weather. 

Division i l. Reverse Collar. 

Cultivators in this division are easily recognized by (a) their habits, or (b) 
the prefix Reverend. 

Some celebrated personalities are included in this division. Perhaps the 
most notable was Rev. George H. Englcheart. Others, past and present: Rev. 
Joseph Jacob, Rev. Canon Rollo Meyer, Rev. Philpott, Rev. Father Bcdc. 

Division 12. Miscellaneous 

Any Cultivators not falling into any of the foregoing Divisions. 


Especially For IriS Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

* What Every Iris Grower Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book On all kinds of irises , tbeir culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy, 

* The Bulletin; each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing. helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

* Invitations to join letter robins; choose from over 20 

iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world , 

* All this plus local, regional, national meetings , garden 
tours, shows and much more . 

FOR ONLY $7.50 A YEAR 

JOIN US NOW! 

AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 2315 Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SYMPOSIUM FOR 1970 

By Elizabeth T. Capen, Chairman , Symposium Committee 

The 1970 ADS Symposium is again based on the every-member ballot. 
We are indebted to the Regional Symposium Chairmen for the extension of 
this national project to the local level, where the results can be explored in 
more detail than is possible here, and also for their reminders to you to send 
in your ballots. 

It appears to me that relying on the Journal alone brings replies from 
about 5 percent of the members. These are the ones who believe in sup¬ 
porting their organization even anonymously. That they are doing them¬ 
selves a good turn by sharpening their own analytical powers is an added 
bonus. 

Here is the percentage return by regions this year: 

Percentage 


Region Chairman return 

Southwest Mrs. S. F. Ditmars ... 25+ 

Southej;n Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas.-... 19- 

Southeast Mrs. W. S. Simms. 13 + 

New England Mrs. Charles H. Anthony.—.. 10+ 

Central Miss Mary Becker .. 10+ 

Pacific William H. Roese . 9 + 

Midwest Miss Virginia Wolff... 9— 

Middle Atlantic Mrs. K. L. Armstrong ... 8 + 

Northeast Mrs. Charles A. Gruber. 6— 


Kentucky has led all the states this year with a return near 60 percent. 
This value of a high return is evident in compiling the results, as distortions 
due to local prejudices, show awards, bulb distributions, and such arc bal¬ 
anced by other opinions. 

The ADS has used three methods of evaluating daffodils by its members 
in its Symposiums, and it is interesting to note the efTcct on the results of 
each method. 

When each balloter is asked to vote for three in each subclass, there will 
naturally appear a very heavy vote for such varieties as stand almost un¬ 
challenged in their categories. Thus we anticipate many votes for Sweetness 
(7a) and Beryl (6b) and for years Binkie, as the forerunner in a new class 
(2d). However, when 25 favorites without regard for classification arc called 
for, the choice is restricted only by taste and the stipulation of a minimum 
of 3 years of personal testing. Isn't it amazing then to find that the recent 
“novelty” Binkie received most votes of all; that Sweetness appeared among 
the top 10; and that Beryl placed 35th among 539 varieties? 

When it comes to the third method — “If you could have only one . . — 

we find Binkie tying for fifth place among 81 named. 

Seeking a common denominator to account for the disproportionate suc¬ 
cess of these three, I think the qualities they share are health, reliability, 
floriferousness, and above all individuality. These appear to be the criteria 
our members have in mind in selecting their “25 best for every use.” They 
are sound standards. 

It required 539 varieties this year to complete our balloters' palette. 
Surely, this answers those nonfanciers who say we have too many varieties. 
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Of course we do, as there ure many tastes and growing conditions, and even 
uses for a daffodil. The arranger, the naturalizes the landscaper, the hy¬ 
bridizer, the exhibitor — each seeks different but not necessarily contra¬ 
dictory qualities. The more of you who express your own choices, the more 
likely we are to reveal the varieties “best for every use.” 

The following lists include all the official classes of the RHS Classification 
and such subclasses as we have used before. In each category the daffodils 
receiving the most votes are ranked (up to seventh place). In parentheses is 
the placement in the 1969 Symposium. For your additional information, you 
will note the number of cultivars in each category receiving two or more 
votes and the total number of votes. 

By the rules of this Symposium, “grown in your own garden for a mini¬ 
mum of 3 years,” no brandnew novelties will be found here. For those of 
you interested in the acceptance of newer introductions we have named 
those registrants of 1965, 1966, and 1967 that appear. 


Place 

Votes 

Place 

Votes 


la Lemon trumpet 


1. Grape Fruit (2) .. 

.. 24 

5. Moonmist (5) . 

7 

2. Moonstruck (3). 

.. 17 

6. Mulatto (6) . 

.. 5 

3. Luna Moth (1) . 

.. 13 

7. Moonshot ... 

.. 4 

4. Hunters Moon (4) .. 

.. 8 




82 votes fell in this category. No votes for 1965-67 introductions, but 
Inver, Moonrise, Up Front, and Limelight received one vote each. 


la Gold trumpet 


1. Arctic Gold (2). 

.. 73 

5. Viking (8). 

... 11 

2. Kingscourt (1). 

.. 59 

6. Irish Luck (8). 

. 10 

3. Slieveboy (3). 

. 22 

7. Unsurpassable ....... 

.. 7 

5. Ulster Prince (4) .... 

.. 13 



15 cultivars received 

2 or more 

votes in the total of 226. 

Inca Gold 

(Kanouse 1965) was mentioned. 




lb Bicolor trumpet 


1. Trousseau (!) .. 

.. 38 

5. Prologue (5) .. 

. 16 

2. Ballygarvey (6) ...... 

_ 23 

6. Content (3) .. 

. 14 

3. Preamble (7) .. 

.. 19 

7. Descanso_....... 

... 12 

4. Effective (4) . 

. 18 




Descanso (Evans 1965) achieved high rank in short time. Dunlop's famous 
pair, Newcastle and Downpatrick, a few years older, received several votes 
each. 158 votes among 16 cultivars. 
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lc White trumpet 


L Cantatrice (1) . 

85 

5. Beersheba (5) .... 

31 

2. Vigil (2) ..... 

57 

6. Rashce (7) . 

... 22 

3. Mount Hood (4). 

34 

7. Broughshane (6) 

... 8 

4. Empress of Ireland (3) .... 

33 




This is one of the very most popular classes, but the 198 votes arc shared 
by only 15 cultivars. The iron grip of those above is undoubtedly earned, 
and the only challenger seems to be White Prince, a beautiful flower, as are 
all these, too. No novelties have become top favorite yet. 


Id Reverse tricolor trumpet 


1. 

Honey bird (1) . 

. 34 

4. Nampa (4) ... 

..... 15 

2. 

Lunar Sea (3) .. 

. 31 

5. Entrancement (5) ... 

..... 11 

3. 

Spellbinder (2) . 

. 28 

6. Moonlight Sonata (6) . 

..... 3 


Only 6 daffodils in this class received two or more votes, yet there were 
122 votes for these. Could it be that, as with the pale la’s, we like the color 
but still seek stamina? 


2a All yellow large cup 


1. Galway (1) ... 

. 75 

5. Lemnos (5) ......_ 

. 8 

2. Ormeau (2) ............ 

.. 35 

6. Playboy.. 

. 6 

3. Carlton (3) . 

. 19 

7. Butterscotch (6) ..... 

... ... 5 

4. Camelot (4) ... 

. 15 




There were 183 votes in this category, shared by only 12. Playboy from 
Wilson broke into the top seven. Sunbird is the first of the 1965-67 intro¬ 
ductions to appear. 


PEONIES, (Jucpn of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues 57.50, paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
IO. 71/2 W. MAIN, VAN WERT, OHIO 45891 
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2a Red or rimmed cup 


1. Ceylon (1)..... 

. 80 

5. Armada (3) 

. 14 

2. Fortune (4). 

.. 24 

6, Chern awa ... 

. 13 

3. Court Martial (2) 

.. 22 

7. Foxhunter ..... .. 

.. 11 

4. Matlock.-. 

. 19 

7. Vulcan . 

. It 

258 votes among 21 

cultivars — a 

very popular type. Chcmawa (1962) 

has come forward quickly, and Smiling Maestro was named. 


2b White with large yellow cup 


1. Festivity (1) .. 

. 91 

6. Gold Crown (6) . 

. 17 

2. Green Island (2) .... 

. 31 

7. Deodora .. 

. 6 

3. Tudor Minstrel (3) 

.. 29 

7. Greeting .. 

. 6 

4. My Love (4)__ 

.. 26 

7. Jubilation . 

. 6 

5. Statue (5) .. 

. 24 

7. Wahkeena .. 

. 6 


This is the most popular class of all, receiving 303 votes among 29 daffo¬ 
dils. It is, therefore, surprising to note the unchanged positions of the top 
six. With the advent of Wahkeena (Evans 1965), followed by Mitsch's 
Cream Cloud (1965) and Old Satin (1967), there may be some displacements. 


2b White with large red or rimmed cup 


1 . Daviot (1) .- 

. 32 

5. Signal Light (5).. 

6 

2. Arbar (3) . 

. 24 

6 . Duke of Windsor (5) ........ 

5 

3. Kilworth (2) .. 

. 19 

6 . Selma Lagerlof . 

5 

4. Avenger (4) .. 

.. 14 




16 cultivars shared the 132 ballots cast for this type, but no very new 
ones have achieved major acceptance yet. 




rtcan 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326- 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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2c All white large cup 


1. Ave (1) .. 

. 31 

4. Arctic Doric (4) . 

... 11 

2. Wedding Gift (5) 

. 13 

4. Woodvalc . 

. 11 

3. Ludlow' (3) .. 

. 12 

6. Dew-pond (5) . 

. 8 



6 . Ice Follies . 

. 8 

A large block of 2 

6 shared the 1 60 votes in this class. New 

ones appear- 

ing were: Mitsch’s Pinafore and Rehoboth, Board’s Rroomhill, 

and Pristine, 

from Guy Wilson via 

Martinsville. 




2d Lemon with large white cup 


1. Binkie (1) .. 

. 96 

5. Nazareth (5) . 

. 13 

2. Daydream (2) ... 

... 47 

6 . Pastorale . 

... 11 

3. Bethany (3). 

. 24 

7. Lemon Doric . 

. 8 

4. Limeade (4) _ 

... 14 



194 votes among 8, but almost half 1o Binkie. 


3a Yellow with yellow 

or yellow-red short cup 


1. Ardour (1) . 

... 22 

5. Perimeter (5) .... 

.. 6 

2. Beige Beauty. 

. 11 

5, Therm . 

.. 6 

2. Chungking. 

... 11 

7. Apricot Distinction (2) .... 3 

4. Jezebel (4) . 

... 9 

7. Dinkie .. 

3 



7. Edward Buxton ... 

. 3 

Mitsch’s Beige Beauty (1966) is a welcome addition. 



HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 



ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
Box 586, Woodstock, Illinois 60098 
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3b White with yellow or pale short cup 


1. Aircastle (1) .. 

. 51 

5. Gossamer (4) . 


.. 12 

2. Silken Sails (6) .... 

............ 17 

6. Bithynia (4) . 


.. 7 

3. Cammoon (2)_ 

. 16 

7. Redstart ... 


6 

4. Eminent . 

....._ 14 





The 191 votes were shared by 18 cultivars, among them two little green- 
eyed, late-blooming ones, Grace Note and Impala (both Mitsch 1966). 


3b White with orange or red short cup 

1. Blarney (2) . 31 5. Corofin ....... 

2. Rockall (4) .. 21 6 , Merlin ......... 

3. Limerick (2) . 19 7. Ariel .. 

4. Snow Gem (5) . 17 

88 votes, divided among 9. The sprightly trio from Ireland arc welcome 
additions, to which would be added a fourth, Greencastle (5 votes), if any¬ 
one could find a really suitable place for Blarney, which is listed with this 
group only from habit. 


G. ZANDBERGEN-TERWEGEN 

SASSENHEIM HOLLAND 

Gold Medal Daffodils, 
including a variety of 
Small Hybrid and 
Miniature Narcissi 


Special quotation on request 


O' 'sC 






















3c Ail white short cup 


L Chinese White (1) .. 

... 48 

6. Dallas .. 

7 

2. Verona (4) .. 

. 20 

7. Benediction _. 

.. 3 

3. Frigid (2) . 

. 11 

7. Bryher (6). 

... 3 

4. Cushendall (6) . 

.......... 10 

7. Wings of Song ... 

... 3 

4. Dream Castle (4) .. 

.. 10 




The above shared 115 votes. Wings of Song (Mitsch 1965) is the newest. 


4 Double 

1. White Lion (1) . 41 5. White Marvel (5) .. 12 

2. Erlicheer (4) ... 23 6. Gay Time ..... 11 

3. Double Event (3) .. 17 7. Bridal Crown (6) ............ 9 

4. Yellow Cheefulness . 15 

20 varieties received two or more votes, in a total of 182. The doubles 
have come a long way in relatively few years. We find Double Event much 
the class of the above but remind you to expect new ones from both Ireland 
and Oregon soon. Sweet Music (Mitsch 1965) received four votes. 


5a Triandrus hybrids with long cups 


1 . Tresamble (1) .. 

. 46 

5. Harmony Bells (5) ... 

.. 12 

2. Thalia (2) . 

.... 32 

6. Forty-Niner ... 

.. 9 

3. Liberty Bells (4) . 

. 18 

7. Shot Silk (7) . 

....... 7 

4. Lemon Drops (3) ...... 

...... 16 




162 votes divided among 13 cultivars. Note there are more yellows than 
whites in this formerly all-white class. Cute little White Owl from New 
Zealand was named. 


5b Triandrus hybrids with short cups 

L Merry Beils (1) . 13 4. Arish Mell (4). 2 

2, Sidhe (4). 8 4. Tincleton . 2 

3. Dawn (2) . 7 4. Waxwing .... 2 

Waxwing is from Mr. Fowlds (1967). Tincleton and Arish Mell, a little 
older, are from Mr. Blanchard. 


6a Cyclaiuineus hybrids with long cups 


1. Charity May (1) ..... 

. 37 

5. February Gold (5) . 

.... 20 

2. Dove Wings (2) ..... 

... 44 

6. Bushtit (6) ... 

.... 10 

3. Peeping Tom (3) ..... 

. 37 

7. Woodcock (4) .. 

.... 10 

4. Jenny (7).. 

. 26 
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254 votes, shared by ! 8 cullivars, make this class the fifth among 28 
categories in popularity. North and south, the earliest are welcomes. Satellite 
(Mitsch 1962), with orange cup, received 5 votes. 


6b Cyclami iieus hybrids with short cups 

1. Beryl (1)... 30 2. Roger (2) ____ 2 

2. Perconger (5) .. 2 


7a Jonquil hybrids with long cups 


J, Sweetness (1) . 

. .... 62 

4. White Wedgwood ....... 

4 

2. Shah (2) . 

... 7 

5. Alpine (4) . 

3 

3. Waterperry (3) 

... .... 6 

6. Golden Sceptre (5) . 

2 


7b Jonquil hybrids with short cups 


L Trevithtan (1) . 

. 44 

5. Golden Perfection (4). 

8 

2. Pipit (2) . 

. 18 

5. Suzy (4) - 

8 

3. Cherie (2) ....... 

... 12 

7. Sweet Pepper ... 

7 

4. Verdin (6). 

. 11 

7. Tittle-Tattle .... 

7 


In contrast to the preceding two classes and despite the little change in 
rank of the top favorites, there is a lot of action in 7b. I 14 votes among 16 
cultivars, 6 of which are new ones from the fertile brush of Grant Mitsch. 
Pipit and Verdin, both 1965, attained instant popularity because of their 
reverse coloring, and Finch for its orange cup. In 1966 came Pueblo, a 
white one, and the following year little Dainty Miss, another white. Quick 
Step appeals to hybridizers because of its fertility. 

8 Tazetta hybrids 

1. Silver Chimes (1) ............ 75 4. Matador (3) . 10 

2. Geranium (2) „...___ 38 6. Grand Soleil d’Or 5 

3. Golden Dawn (4) . 15 6. Laurens Koster (6) _ 5 

4. Martha Washington (4) .... 10 

170 ballots among 1 I tazettas, but not one less than 12 years old. In the 
North we should welcome some a little hardier. 


9 Poet hybrids 


1. Actaea (1) .. 39 

2. Cantabile (2) .... 9 

2. Quetzal (3) ..........._... 9 

4. Sea Green (4) .. 6 


5. Hexameter . 2 

5. Milan . 2 

5. Red Rim (6) .................... 2 

5. Tannahill (6).. 2 
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These 8 divided the 71 votes. Quetzal (1965) is, of course, the refreshing 
new one to appear in this pretty but rather stale group. 

10 Species and wild forms and wild hybrids 

N . pseudo-narcissus obvallaris received 6 votes, poeticas poetic us re- 
curvus 4, and X odortts and 4 others were mentioned. 

11 Split-corona daffodils 

Estella de Mol and Mol’s Hobby received 2 votes each. Three others 
received 1 vote each. 


Pink cups from Divisions 1, 2, and 3 

(All are from'Div. 2 unless otherwise indicated) 


1. 

Accent (1). 

... 56 

8. Foray ....... 

11 

2. 

Salmon Trout (3) .. . 

... 31 

9. Abalone ___ 

10 

3. 

Audubon, 3b (5). 

... 22 

9. Precedent . 

10 

4. 

Passionale (3) .. 

... 17 

11. Carita ... 

8 

5. 

Rima, lb (2). 

... 15 

11. Caro Nome, 3b .. . 

8 

6. 

Radiation (6) . 

... 14 

13. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse - 

7 

7. 

Mrs. Oscar Ronalds (7) 

.. 13 

14. Allurement . 

6 


This group ranks third in 

popularity. 

following the white trumpets. 

But 


here the 287 votes are scattered among 32 cultivars. Audubon (1965) took 
short time to find the winners’ circle, and Medalist (1967) is in the running. 

Miniatures 

1. Hawera ..—... 10 3. Mite .......__.___ 6 

2. Tete-a-Tetc ..... 8 4. Pixie’s Sister.. 4 

2. Xit .-. 8 

It is interesting to sec how the votes for the miniatures come in, even 
when they must compete in favor with all daffodils. Ten species and 15 
hybrids found the way to some lists of “25 favorites.” N, jonquilla received 
6 votes, watieri, 4, and tria minis alb us, minor, and bulbocodium conspicuiis 
2 each. 

Number of Varieties Grown 

As might be anticipated, the preponderance of ballotcrs chose from 
gardens of 100 to 500 varieties; about a quarter of them from gardens of 
less than 100; about a fifth of them from 500 to 1500, the latter being the 
largest collection from which we received a report this year. 

This seems a good balance. To reflect the opinion of the American Daffo¬ 
dil Society membership we need the reports from collections of all sizes, 
from all parts of the country, as well as from collections assembled for all 
purposes. So, keep voting — early if possible, but only once a year! 
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The President’s Poll 

We call the compilation from the question, “If you could have only one 
variety, what would it be?” the “President's Poll,” because this question was 
not dreamed up by any Symposium Chairman, but was included at the 
behest of our immediate past president. Dr. Throckmorton just mused, “I 
think it would be very interesting to see what people report.” 

He was right. It has been. This question is fraught with the emotion that 
is never far from the surface in any flower evaluation. Some members have 
a sentimental attachment to particular dalfodils, associated with former 
gardens or loved ones; many — and with extensive collections from which 
to choose — opted for cultivars that have been around for many decades; 
note the surprisingly large vote for species; occasionally a hybridizer will 
select with an eye on the future. Some just have to list more than one, 
perhaps an “old” and a “new.” (I count the first one mentioned and leave 
Regional Chairmen the use of the extra information.) Others, noting that 
frequently one cultivar will seem to dominate a season, will name that. 


Of course 

there arc others who question my sanity for making 

such a 

request, with disparaging remarks. To those 1 would say, “Look again; and 

think a little.' 

> 





I think the 

prize comment this year — which 

su 

rely proves the emotional 

flavor of this poll — was 

from a well known member who voted for Silver 

Chimes, even 

though he " 

‘couldn't grow it!” (What have I been telling you?) 

Here are your choices by class: 




Number of 



Number of 


Class 

Cultivars 

Votes Class 


Cultivars 

Votes 

la 

8 

24 3b 


5 

16 

lb 

3 

6 3c 


3 

7 

1c 

6 

38 4 


6 

12 

Id 

2 

5 5a and 5b 

3 

6 

2a 

6 

52 6a and 6b 

6 

23 

2b 

10 

41 7a and 7b 

3 

13 

2b pink 

6 

20 8 


1 

17 

2c 

6 

26 9 


1 

i 

2d 

3 

20 10 


3 

13 

And, your most-loved 25: 




Daffodil 

Votes 

Daffodil Votes 

Daffodil 

Votes 

Festivity 

21 

Mount Hood 

8 

Aircastle 

5 

Galway 

19 

February Gold 

8 

Carlton 

5 

Silver Chimes 

17 

N. pseudo-narcissus 

8 

Cheyenne 

5 

Cantatrice 

15 

Daviot 

7 

Dew-Pond 

5 

Binkie 

14 

Salmon Trout 

7 

Angel Wings 

4 

Fortune 

14 

Vigil 

7 

Daydream 

4 

Ceylon 

9 

Ave 

6 

Elgin 

4 

Wood vale 

9 

Beershcba 

6 

Honeybird 

4 

Arctic Gold 

8 

Peeping Tom 

6 




A word of appreciation from your compilers: thank you for the high level 
of legibility, low incidence of spelling errors, and, especially, for your con¬ 
sideration in listing alphabetically, thus shortening appreciably a time- 
consuming chore. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1*70 
Assets 


Cash in Bank — Union Trust Co........... $ 850.97 

Cash in Savings — New Canaan Savings Bank ... 3,339.68 

Ford Motor Co. 814% Bonds due 1-15-74 .. 10,275.00 

Accrued Interest not due ......... 378.12 

Inventory of Publications: 

Royal Horticultural Society Yearbooks — 1969 and prior . 142.68 

AHS Daffodil Handbooks .... 401.96 

Binders for ADS Journals ....... 312.20 

Jefferson-Brown, Daffodils and Narcissi . 63.00 919.84 


Inventory of ADS Medals: 

Medal Dies ....—...... 15.60 

Gold and Silver Medals ......... 255.60 _271.20 


TOTAL ASSETS ......... 516,034.81 

Liabilities 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part) ... ...— $ 5,557.09 

Life Memberships ...... 5,300.00 

Net Worth . ... 5,177.72 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ... 516,034,81 


INCOME AND EXPENSES — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1*70 

INCOME 

Dues paid in 1970 ._...-.... 

Life Memberships paid in 1970 ... .. 

Sale of Books, Supplies, etc,: 


Income Expense 


RHS Yearbooks . . 



. $ 603.25 

5 399.78 

AHS Handbooks . 



. 185.40 

— 

Classified Lists .... 



542.62 

141.00 

Binders for Journals . 



_ 103.00 

— 

Jefferson-Brown Book .. 



. 195.50 

139.24 

ADS Publications .. 



115.44 

— 

Out-of-Print Books . 



168.43 

56.98 

Medals.. .. . 



. 73.50 

83.74 

Registration Fees .. 


_ 

. 93.00 

74.40 

Data Bank Print-outs . 



. 55.00 

45.00 

Judging Schools ..... . 

... 

... 

. 256.09 

12.58 

Miscellaneous .. 



. 59.50 

9.00 


52,450.73 $ 961.72 

Advertising ....—......... 

Judges' Certificate Fees .................... 

Slide Rentals . 

Interest .... 

Miscellaneous ........... 

TOTAL INCOME... 

EXPENSES 

Daffodil Journal — Printing, envelopes and mailing .......... 

Office Expenses: 


Printing and Supplies.... 5 458.38 

Postage . 347.40 

Computer . 275.55 

Electric Typewriter ........... 339.50 

Executive Director . 1,800.00 

Miscellaneous .. 113.76 


Regional Vice-Presidents . 

Secretary ... 

Committees . 

Miscellaneous .. . 

TOTAL EXPENSES 


5 6,262.41 
800.00 


1,489,01 
195.00 
26.00 
30.00 
551.54 
32,25 
5 9,540.96 

$ 5,851.31 


3,334.59 
598.13 
16.33 
98.42 
32,25 
5 9,931.03 


AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above balance sheet and income statement for the year 1970 were prepared using the cash 
receipts and disbursrm.-nts records maintained by the Executive Director. The cash balances 
shown on the balance sheet were verified with bank statements and the savings bank pass book of 
the banks indicated. The inventory of publications fs shown at cost except that no value is in¬ 
cluded for surplus ADS publications. In addition to the assets shown, the Society has a substantial 
library of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare and valuable, and several colored 
slide collections. These were mostly contributed by members and no value is included. 

Dues received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of ihe year were prorated 
and amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability. Payments for life memberships 
are also shown as a liability. 

The receipts for dues and other income were verified with the deposit slips and bank state¬ 
ments, and the disbursements were verified with the supplier's invoices and with the cancelled 
checks signed by the Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that the above balance sheet and income statement 
present an accurate report of the financial condition of the Society and that the records are being 
maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 


March 15, 1971 


Respectfully submitted, 
WELLS KN1ERIM 




















































SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., Clifton Forge, Va. 24422 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for show's. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p, 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook . Paper Cover $3.00-Cloth $4.50 

Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown .... 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank .... 10.00 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ..... 3.00 

Set of at least 15 back numbers of Daffodil Journal ... 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1956, 1957/58, 1959, 1961. 1962, 1963, 1964 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures .... two 6-cent stamps ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint) . 1.00 

Lob’s Wood by Elizabeth Lawrence . 2.50 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil 

Names, 1969 . .... 2.50 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

I960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 .... 2.50 ea. 

1967, 1968 ....... 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 .... 4.25 ca. 

1971 ... 5.50 ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook (used copies, as available): 

1946 through 1949 .... 3.50 ea. 

1950 through 1959 .... 3.00 ea. 

1960 through 1967 ..... 2.50 ea. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 


89 Chichester Road 


New Canaan, Conn. 06840 



















